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MY LANDLADY AND HER LODGERS. 


By the Author of “ The Ayrshire Legatee#,” “ Annals of the Parish,” &e. 


Cuap. I. 


Tue first time I had occasion to vi-< 
sit London was in the spring of 1804. 
I arrived in the York mail early on a 
fine May morning. 

My journey had been uncomfort- 
able. I had left home for the first 
time ; I was about to engage in the 
warfare of business, and, partly ari- 
sing from fatigue, and partly from the 
crisis of my circumstances, there was 
analtogetherness of dissatisfaction with 
myself, “‘ the world, and my hostel,” 
the inn where I alighted. 

Being weary, sleepy, and annoyed 
when I got my luggage disembarked 
from the coach, I was shown, by re- 
quest, toa bedchamber. It opened 
from one of the upper galleries of the 
quadrangle of the inn, and seemed to 
me, on entering, a strange and unsafe 
commonage, compared with the quiet 
propriety of my father’s house. The 
floor was damp-~the piece of carpet 
round the bed ragged—the curtains 
mean—and the aspect of the room and 
furniture gave no assurance of repose ; 
nevertheless, I slept soundly, to which 
three days’ hard journey specially in- 
vited. 

It was eleven o'clock before I awoke, 
but although refreshed, the noise in 
the yard, and the cataract-like sound in 
the streets, were yet not calculated to 
alleviate the feelings of distaste with 
which I had been affected on my ar- 
rival. 

Having dressed myself, I descended 
to breakfast in the coffee-room. Here 
every thing was still more disagree- 
able. The floor was coarsely sprink« 
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led with sand, which grated beneath 
my tread—breakfast was slovenly ser 
ved—the eggs were of course bad— 
and, by way of consolation, after I had 
tapped the end of the second batch, the 
waiter assured me that all bad eggs 
came from Scotland. Instead of the 
rural cream to which I had been ac« 
customed, the milk was pale and la- 
chrymal. 

Before leaving home, I had been 
advised by some of my friends who 
had recently visited the metropolis, 
to take up my abode in one or other 
of certain genteelly frequented coffee. 
houses ; but the manner in which I 
felt affected that morning, made me 
shudder at the idea of attempting to 
- so openly on the stage of public 
ife. 


Having finished my breakfast, I 
went in search of a sober street for 
apartments, in which, for eight or ten 
days before delivering my letters of 
introduction, I might ie time to de« 
termine where my permanent domi- 
cile could be best established. Accord- 
ingly, I walked into Newgate Street. 
The crowd passing from the east and 
west induced me to pause. I thought 
that on the one sidea —— preach- 
er had surely but just dismissed his 
congregation, and on the other, that 
either a riot or a patriotic election had 
been dissolved. 

I step into a shop until the 
streams should subside, but after wait- 
ing, and remarking upon the subject 
to the shopman, I was civilly inform 
ed, that the commingling tides were 
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daily customary, and would continue 
to flow until the business and diurnal 
vocations of men were ended by night. 

This, the first fact which impressed 
me with a sensible notion of the mag- 
nitude of London, smote my heart, 
and admonished me of the helpless, 
the defenceless, and the powerless con- 
dition of a stranger in that great vor- 
tex of interests and passions. 

I left the shop elbowing my way to 
the westward, and though many bills 
on windows invited me to look atlodg- 
ings, I yet passed down Skinner Street, 
then just becoming habitable, up Hol- 
born-Hill into Hatton-Garden, and 
the Lord knows by what other turn 
ings and windings, as it then seemed 
to me, untilI reached Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

It has often struck me since as cu- 
rious, that I should have traversed so 
wide an extent of the dormitory of 
London, without discovering a ha- 
ven. But when I recall to mind the 
circumstances which led me to pass 
from house to house, and from street 
to street, I can scarcely suppress a 
smile. 

In Hatton-Garden, I was deterred 
from applying at one house, because 
the door was newly painted, and the 
bill in the window, ‘‘ Apartments to 
let,” was wafered to the pane with 
three wafers of divers colours, and a 
slake of starch. It was impossible that 
neatness could be within, or aught of 
the order and prepared decorum so 
essential to comfort and tranquillity. 

In Theobald’s Road I saw in a win- 
dow a lodging bill seemingly of beau- 
tiful penmanship. It was inscribed on 
the on in elegant characters, simple, 
tasteful, and alluring. I entered—I 
enquired—lI inhaled an odour, and re- 
turned hastily into the street, exclaim. 
ing, How deceitful are appearances ! 
The inscription on the glass of the 
window was permanent; it was the 
chef d’euvre of the apprentice, an em- 
bryo genius. 

I have another memorable remini- 
scence of that morning’s perambula- 
tion. In Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, possibly in London or How- 
land Streets, but certainly in one of the 
three, I saw the ordinary placard. I 
knocked at the door, and was answered 
by a Cinderella. I requested to look 
at the apartments ; she shewed me in- 
to the parlour. Soon after came a ma- 
tron with a masque of rouge, a hand. 


some shawl, and a dirty morning 
gown. She assured me that her house 
was of the most respectable order, but 
to the veracity of which assurance, the 
paint on her cheek gave a blushing de. 
nial. I forget in what way I contrived 
to bid her good-morning, without as. 
certaining the state of any of her 
apartments. 

Columbus-like, steering still my 
course westward, I at last came to a 
neat house in Mortimer Street, next 
door to an upholsterer. In its appear. 
ance were symptoms of cleanliness and 
compactness. A vine spread up be« 
tween the two parlour windows—the 
sashes were painted for the season— 
the door, too, had put on a new ver« 
dure. It was a house, indeed, which, 
for its size, indicated pretensions to 
more consideration than such a size 
would have seemed to justify. It was 
respectable rather than genteel, and 
yet it had about it an air of gentility ; 
for, instead of gaudy-painted calico, 
suggesting atrocious imagery of cathe- 
drals, or of abbeys, the lower part of 
the parlour windows was screened 
with Venetian blinds. The knocker 
of the door was of a ponderosity that 
bespoke an expectation of guests not 
ashamed to demand entrance ; and the 
bill in the window was written evi- 
dently by a female hand not practised 
in romantic literature. 

I knocked at the door, and after a 
reasonable time it was opened by a 
loose-haired damsel of the north, whe 
enquired my will and pleasure ; I ex 
a to her the quest upon which I 

ad come, and, without reply, she 
shewed me into a small back parlour, 
and retired. Soon after Mrs Winsom, 
her mistress, came to me. 

Mrs Winsom was, properly speak- 
ing, rather beyond what might be call- 
ed a matronly age. She was declined 
into the vale of years, and the style of 
her dress, without being old or obs0- 
lete, evinced that she herself possessed 
a distinct knowledge of her age. She 
appeared to be just in her right station, 
and yet her look betokened a degree of 
intelligence greater than her station 
required. As I have remarked, she 
was not decidedly aged, but her mane 
ner, her dress, her look and deporte 
ment, indicated that she classed her- 
self among the old. 

A single glance at her perso and 
appearance, persuaded me that in her 
house I should find a home; andyace 
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cordingly, without reflecting on the 
silliness of the ebservation, I told her 
that I was come to take her lodgings. 

«‘ In which of the floors,” said she, 
calmly, with a Scottish accent, but yet 
not exactly in the tone of a Scottish 
landlady. 

I was disconcerted by her question, 


and still more by her penetrating look. 
However, I mustered self-possession 
to reply, 


‘* T have been in search all the morn- 
ing of comfortable apartments, and I 
have seen no house I like so well as 

ours.” 

She made no answer for some time, 
but looked at me curiously, and then 
she asked, ‘‘ What part of my house 
do you think you could afford to 
take ?” 

This discomposed me still more, and 
I knew not wherefore. It seemed as 
if the question were impertinent, and 
yet there was an accent of kindness 
which changed the effect entirely, es< 
pecially as she immediately subjoined, 
“TI discern, young gentleman, ye’re 
a stranger in London, and a novice in 
a certain sense to its delusions. But 
my parlour floor’s a guinea a-week— 
my first floor two guineas—my second 
floor is a five-and-twenty shilling— 
and for the attics, I keep them for 
mysell and Babby, that we may not 
be brought into tribulation with the 
lower: order of lodgers, the like o’ 
them that dwell in garret-rooms. As 
for the parlour floor, that is in occupa 
tion by a most discreet gentleman that 
has a concern in the Parliament frae 
Embro’—and the first floor—the draw- 
ing room, which is very handsomely 
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furnished, is bespoken for a family ex 
pected in town. But the second floor, 
which is the most comfortable of the 
three, and has a chamber bell which 
rings in Babby’s room, just behint my 
bed-head, is at your convenience.” 

Our negotiation was soon conclu- 
ded, and it was agreed that I should 
bring my luggage in the evening, and 
that Mrs Winsom should have the 
room prepared for my reception, and 
a cake of Windsor soap, as suggested 
by herself, on the wash-hand stand, 
as I had notprovided myself with such 
an indispensable. 

We had some farther conversation 
on various topics, but it was chiefl 
on her side. She appeared to searc 
as it were the objects of my visit to 
London. This inquest put me, I 
think, inordinately on my guard, and 
I replied to her dryly, and, like all 
young Scotchmen, drew myself up in« 
to the full stature of all the conse« 
quence I could assume. 

“I hope,” said she, as I was leaving 
the house to return to the coach inn, 
‘*T hope you have not provided your- 
self in coming to London, like many 
other thoughtless young men, with 
new clothes ?” 

I assured her I had not. ‘“‘ Then,” 
replied she, “ you are, no doubt, re« 
commended to a fashionable tailor— 
what’s his name ?” 

I gave her at once that of my ever 
since and present indulgent creditor, 
Mr Stitches. ‘“ I thank you,” said 
Mrs Winsom, “ for it’s a rule with me 
to gang for a character rather to a 
—_ gentleman’s tailor, than to his 

igh friends and fine connexions.” 


Cuap. II. 


Arterleaving Mrs Winsom’s house, 
{ felt as if I had established a home, 
and, although I wandered in my way 
back to the coach-inn, it was without 
anxiety. I knew, when tired, I had 
only to go into the first coffee-house 
and order a coach. Such is the effect 
of having a local habitation. I have, 
however, discovered, that without the 
precaution of going intoa coffee-house, 
a coach may be obtained by hailing in 
the street. 

When I had thus, aimless and pur 
poseless, spent three or four hours in a 
desultory transit from street to street, I 
found myselfat last, aboutdinner-time, 


near Charingecross. I knew not then 
the place, but I recollect well that it 
was there I first was sensible of the total 
insignificance of an individual in Lon- 
don. In passing from Pall-Mall down 
to Whitehall, I met a gentleman of a 
superior appearance, walking with a 
little red-nosed personage. It was the 
Prince of Wales and Colonel Macma- 
hon. No one seemed to notice his 
Royal Highness except a young man 
of a mechanical appearance, with a 
paper-cap. He paused and pointed 
out the Prince to another, seemingly a 
country-lad, and I was amused at the 
astonishment with which the latter 
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disturbed 
a very) for See tla brought with 
: e RLS of, reéomimendatory 
1 aga of théeth “were to’ the 
we ae ‘the’ rich and the re- 


ed. “T patted: and for a moment 
hesitated: I thén said to myself, What 
claim have I upon the patronage of 
those?—none. I will put my'letters 
into’ fhe fire, and see what fortune has 
at red for me, by luck or endeavour, 
¢ circumstances into which I may 

be cast. 

The wey steam of the Spring- 

ardén coffee-house, at this juncture, 
invitingly addressed my olfactory 
nerves. I looked at the low, mean 
kitchen-like apertures from which the 
fume was ascending. I conjectured, 
by the dull, numerous windows of the 
coffee-house above, thatappetite might 
be appeased there, so I went in and 
otdered dinncr. 

While it was preparing, I examined 
the features of the apartment. They 
did ‘not seem much superior to the 
triste and pritty appliances of the 
coach-inn. They were neater certain- 
ly;'aud, when the dinner was served, 

fete Was an unnecessary show of plate. 
It was manifest that I was in a dif- 
ferent ‘atmosphere from that of the 
neighbourhood of Newgate-street. 
Phe other guests in the coffee-room 
wete spriice and trim, talked loud, and 
spoke ctiriously, hereby shewing them- 
selvés a different race indeed from the 
unshaven and coach-rid travellers of 
the Bull and Mouth. 

“My first day’s visit to London was, 
en well be supposed, unsatisfac- 

ay accustomed habits were 
shih. was not taught that they 
been wronyz, but I was convinced 
that the tvotld had no respect for in- 
ae féelings. ‘I would have smi- 
eat pra own foolishness in attaching 
rtancé’ tothe ‘looks’ and bills of 
inthottses, but, somehow, it was 
possible td divest myself of the per- 

pe ‘tWat in’ ‘those’ things there 
were, ‘at ¢ ce, ddimonitiow and informa- 
tiot. "F -wag come into a sphere over 
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the movénénts 6f which Fowl have: 
nidnifestty ‘tio “eéntiel) “aad °yeb tiny 
thoughts occasionally tevertbée sbi any! 

eutidrilies and’ rpm hrm ed of 

rs Witisony,! aril in? driving ind ie: 
hackney-coach Which took lie "to! the 
inn in the evening to bring niy te 
froin’ thence to her house, Ir 
old woman as she was;’46° wit “fton 
her some of the festilts of ‘here 
ence ; for, in the course of our te! 
view, she had impressed me With Wy 
high idea of her discernment aad ‘pres 
dence. 

When I reached Mortivser’Stueet; 
Mrs Winsom had gone-out; but ber’ 
handmaid, Babby, was in’ expectation’ 
of my arrival. The apartments woe 
prepared, candles set, and ‘the appetirs 
ance of my sitting-room had an‘ nir'of 
homeliness and comfort, ‘ity ~pleasant’ 
contrast to that strange combination of 
solitude and bustle which is at once! 
the charm and annoyance of a euthees 
house in London. 

Babby made some thriftless éxcuse 
for the absence of her mistress, which 
perpee would have passed unnoticed 
nad she not said, 

** Puir body, it’s a pity she’s sic a 
compassionate woman, for her hain- 
ings just gang like chaff before‘ the 
wind amang them that hae been’ her 
lodgers, and hae but sma’ claim ‘or 
cause for a godsend frae her. How- 
somever, it’s no an ill faut that come$ 
o’ kindness, and I maun thole: wi’ her 
indiscretions, though she wiled ‘me 
frae my parentage in the shire of Ayr, 
wi’ the vision o’ an inheritance—hold- 
ing out to me, to say in the words'o’ 
the Presbytery, that, being her cousin, 
I was to be helper and succeseor. But 
gude kens where the succession will 
come frae if all’s gien awa’ and nae- 
thing be retained for an honesty.” 

I did not very well understand this 
commentary, but I concluded that 
Mrs Winsom was a good, kind-heart- 
ed body, and that something in the 
history of a previous lodger had drawn 
upon her charity. 

This surmise, with the favourable 
impression of her appearance; led me 
to think, when I retired for the night, 
that I had fallen into the chances of 
some adventure. 

In the morning ¥ found rig rele 
r my sitting-room, preparing 
ast. 

* Will you give my coniplimients’ to 
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your; mistress,”’ said J, . fend say I 
would. be;,glad |of er company: to 
breakfast 2); 791 Yilsnoi2ssoo aidaued 
{Nasi Fep bed! Babbys, si, would. 
think shame to doitheike,o; that, for 
what. would: my mises think o a 
pone eretien maclorseting her to his 
forlern-breakfast ?,|She has. ne'er done 
the like i-thate2e ode ex poy 

. But, notwithstanding Babby’s pro- 
teats Z ageim, queried shar to. invite 
Mrs :Winsom.:;Some circumstance, 
however,: unexplained .at the time, 
prevented my invitation from being 
accepted, but in| the evening, after ha- 
ving dined .again,.im..a) coftee-house, 
when. I returned heme, [ found candles 
and the tea equipage set on my table, 
with. two. ¢eups on the tray. Babby 
lighted the candles, and soon after her 
mistress came into the room. 

“Tt, would,” said she, “ have put 
me to an inconvenience to have trou- 
bled you with my society at breakfast, 
though it was at your own request ; 
but I thought you might have a lei- 
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“ My father,” said Mrs Winsom, 
“was,an Antiburgher minister, with 
a narrow stipend, and a small family 
of,eleven children, whereof only five 
came to the years of discretion, and I 
was.the youngest of them. He wasa 
worthy: good: man, and held in great 
respect. by the minister of the esta- 
blishment,, Doctor Drumlie, whose 
wife was a perfect lady, and took upon 
her my edication, which was the cause 
of its coming to pass that I grew into 
a superiority above the rest of my fa- 
ther’s daughters. 

“ Being of a sedate and methodical 
tura, Mrs Drumlie thought when I 
was grown up, that. I would make an 
excellent housekeeper till her brother 
the Laird of Kirkland, whose leddy 
was in a weakly, way, and his house 
for that because, in great.need of rele 
ding. His servants were. neglectful, 
and every thing about him. had fallen 
into a sort of decay, and wastery. So, 
to make,a long tale, short, after wri- 
ing letters and getting, back answers, 
and talking a great deal, ef the goed 
fortune! that [awaited me.I. left my 
father’s houses dike, Christian inthe 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with a burden jo 
mysbacks | I.trownktswas not, \like his, 
4 burden of sin, but what the folk in 
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though, onso.scrimp a: acquaintance, 
sic familiarity may no, beget tor me 4; 
great respect. Bs t when. WE: seo, 


friends, we're fain of comp 5, and 
maybe | have,an. exampler ands Jet, 
son to teach..worth, an, inexperienced : 
young man’s attention. ~- ed 
that I’m a woman.of your own; coun 
try, but you know not hit has, made, 
me to fix the pole of my tent in a foe. 
reign land.” Bae Fear 
By this time Babby had. arranged 

the materiel “oe ish and Mrs by ad 
som having, after blowing. into the’ 
spout of the teapot, determined that. 
all was right and proper, propeeded to 
sip and chat, until from less to more 


she gave me the following sketch of 
her life. 


IIT. 


Scotland call ‘ gude hamertaniade 
claes.’ ay 
‘‘ The house of Kirkland was ap, 
auncient building ; some thought : 3, 
was the work of the Peghts, bunt. the, 
Laird himself, a man of edificial know, 
ledge, was of a different, conceit, and; 
maintained it was of the. time of. the, 
Reformation. ; ap 
“ The lady of the house of Kirkland, 
being, as I have said, anailing woman, 
and of a frail condition,. was sitting 
when I wasshewn in to ber in.an easy, 
chair, on the Ice side of the dining. 
room fire.. I saw thatshe was_pre=. 
jinct and genteel, and, that if she had, 
been in a state to herd jher ; house. 
holdry, there would have been, nae 
need ot the like of. me. sitio 
*‘ When she bad indeee of me, by, 
some questions, she, bade me 10, sit, 
down, and put me, under.a strict exan 
mine concerning what J) knew ; -but I. 
had been so well ;bro ie \ by; her, 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Druiglig, , that, she 
was pleased, to; commend, meas, ju 
such a young, woman as.she ta fg 
wanted, | Thus jt came to, pags, that t: 
espoused. my, fortune,as ‘pare r. 
in the house, of Karkland ;,.and rely 
it wa agreat,charge, forthe Laird h 
his fykes and was ill to please, being 
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a sort of an astronomer, greatly addict« 
ed to big auld-fashioned books. His 
book-room was just a confusion. I 
made a trial on an occasion one morn- 
ing to set it in order, but Oh! the 
whirlwind of passion that he was in 
when he saw what I had been doing! 
so I was debarred from that time frae 
putting my foot within the door of 
that c re Bs As for the Leddy’s 
sickliness, it had nae doubt helped to 
make her silly, and not being able, by 
reason of rheumatics in her legs, to go 
about the house, the ‘ordering of her 
own room and the room she sat in was 
her day’s darg. But though she was 
a thought malcontent, I must do her 
the justice to bear testimony, that if 
she was fashed with trifles, she yet 
could reward merit and eydencie. 

“‘My time, notwithstanding the 
Laird’s fykes and the Leddy’s fashes, 
would have bowled away pleasantly 
enough, but to get the upperhand of 
the neglectful servants was not an eas 
task. However, what by parting wit 
one and ruling with moderation the 
rest, before a year was done, I had 
conquered the regency of the house, 
and it was spread far and wide that I 
had wrought a meeracle at Kirkland. 

“* My name being so spread, it was 
thought throughout the country side, 
that I would make a wonderful wife ; 
and thus it came to pass in the course 
of nature, that Zachary Winsom, who 
was then butler at Guzzleton Castle, 
as Jenny sings in the sang, ‘ cam a~ 
courting to me.’ 

** He had saved money, was held in 
great respect, and though rather too 
well stricken in years, he was yet a 
blythe and portly man, with a plea- 
sant rosy look and powthered hair, 
and he had a jocose and taking way 
with him, so that, from less to more, 
after acquaintanceship had quickened 
into affection, we were married ; and 
a vacancy being at the time in Guzzle-« 
ton, by the death of the housekeeper, 
Mrs Pickles, I was translated into her 
capacity. But there was an unca dif 
ference between the household charge 
of my new situation, and the faculties 
o’ my duty at Corncraiks. However, 
I gave satisfaction to the family, and 
when Sir Alexander died, which was 
in the third year of my servitude, he 
left a brave legacy to my husband, and 
leaving a legacy to him I was not for- 
gotten, so we thought o’ coming into 
Edinburgh, and taking up a house o’ 


lodging for the genteeler order of Col. 
leegeners. But after a short trial, we 
soon saw that it was a trade would 
never answer ; the young gentlemen 
were often outstraplaes, which was 4 
way of life and manner that did not 
accord with the orderliness of my ha« 
bit and repute ; and, moreover, they 
had no reverence for Mr Winsom, 
but made light o’ his weel-bred man- 
ners, and jeered at some o’ his~wee 
conceities ; for although he was a man 
o’ a thousand, I’ll no deny that he had 
his particularities. But they were ins 
nocent infirmities, and had won for 
him both civility and solid testimonies 
of favour from the gentlemen and 
friends of our late honoured master. 
We, therefore, after due deliberation, 
made a resolve that we would give up 
our house in Edinburgh, and before 
entering on a new sphere of life, would 
take a jaunt to see the world. 

** Accordingly, in the summer, when 
the college broke up, and our lodgers 
had gone home to their fathers’ houses, 
we packed up a trunk, and having gote 
ten it on board a Berwick smack at the 
pier of Leith, we sailed for London, 
where, after a pleasing passage of four 
days, we were brought in good health, 
much the better of our voyage to this 
town, where Mr Winsom having a 
cousin in a most prosperous way, liv- 
ingin Bury Street, St James’s, letting 
lodgings to government members of 
Parliament, and nabobs with the liver 
complaint from India, whereby he was 
making a power of money; and mae 
king a power of money, it so fell out 
that Mr Pickingwell (for that was the 
name of our cousin) invited us to stay 
with him and his wife, they having at 
the time a room unlet. Well, ye see, 
speaking with them of what we had 
come through with our lodgers, they 
gave us some insight how they ma- 
naged with theirs ; and when we had 
been with them the better part of a 
week, seeing shows and other fairlies, 
me and Mr Winsom had a secret con- 
sultation about settling ourselves in 
London, and setting up genteel dry 
lodgings like Mr Pickingwell’s. This 
led to a confabulatory discourse be- 
tween the men, while I sounded Mrs 
Pickingwell, who was just transported 
to hear of our project; a thing, when 
I considered we were to be rivals, was 
very liberal, indeed, on her part. 

‘** When the ice had been thus bro= 
ken, it was agreed among us, that ule 
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til we had got some experience in the 
way of management, we should set up 
for a doucer kind of lodgers; and so 
it came to pass, that after looking 
about us for a house, we came by an 
accidence to hear of this one, and ha- 
ying bought the lease, Mr Winsom 
went to Scotland and brought our fur- 
niture, I staying in the meantime get- 
ting insight with Mrs Pickingwell. 
And it was just extraordinar to see 
what a profit they had on their week- 
ly bills. But it was not ordained for 
me and Mr Winsom to fall into the 
way of such good fortune; for, al- 
though this house is worth twa of the 
house that Mr Pickingwell had, yet 
the folk that come here are for the 
most part of an economical nature, 
though I’ll allow they’re to the full as 
genteel, being in a certain sense men 
of stated incomes of their own, but no 
sae free as those wha hae the handling 
of public money, or the rooking of 
Hindoo Rajays. But for all that, if our 
gains were less, we led a quieter life, 
and for the first three years we lived 
in the land of Caanaun, till one even« 
ing Mr Winsom having the gout in 
his toe, felt it come into his stomach, 
whereby he was, before break of day, 
(though we had the best of doctors, ) 
removed into Abraham’s bosom, and 
left me a disconsolate and forlorn wi- 
dow, in my seven-and-thirtieth year. 
Maybe I might have retired, for I'll 
no misca’ the blessing by denying that 
I had a competency sufficient to have 
maintained me with decorum among 
my friends in Scotland ; but usage to 
the business, and the liking I had to 
see things in order, enticed me to re- 
main where I was ; and thus, from less 
to more, day by day, and year by year, 
I have come to the verge of age, see- 
ing but small cause to repine at my 
portion in this world, when I compare 
the sober passage of my life with the 
haste and hurries that I hae witnessed 
in the fortunesof many of my lodgers.” 
The old lady having finished her 
narrative, I could not but applaud the 
tranquil respectability in which she 
had spent her days; and her conclu- 
ding remark led me to say, that al-« 
though her sphere had been narrow, 
it would yet seem that it had not been 
without interesting events. She ac- 
knowledged that this was the case, and 
added, that a lodging-house is ‘ a wee 
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kingdom, wi’ different orders and de-« 
grees of inhabitants, all subject to 
many changes. Maybe had it been 
less so, I would have wearied and 
gone home to my friends ; but when- 
ever I had a hankering o’ that sort, 
something was sure to befall my lodgers 
that led me to take a part in their con- 
cerns, and detained me here. No far- 
ther gone than the present spring, I 
had come to a resolve to dispose of my 
lease, and, for that purpose, I had the 
house newly done up and beautified ; 
but before I could find a purchaser, a 
lady and a gentleman took the first 
floor ; and they were not long with me 
till I found myself fastened to them by 
the enchantment of an unaccountable 
curiosity,—not that there wasany thing 
remarkable in their manners, or that 
I had any cause to suspect their con< 
duct was wrong, but still there was a 
mystery about them ; they were visit« 
ed by nobody, and the lady was often, 
when alone, seemingly in deep dis 
tress. They remained with me about 
a month, and suddenly left the house. 
I could discover no cause to induce 
them to remove ; but still their deter- 
mination was so hastily adopted, that 
I could not but think some unexpect- 
ed and unforeseen event had wised 
them. In the course of a fortnight 
they came back, but the apartments 
were occupied, and I could not then 
receive them. Yesterday, a short time 
before you called, they came again, 
and, at the lady’s request, I went to 
see her this morning in the lodgings 
where they now reside. I am still, 
however, as much in the dark as ever 
respecting them. It may be very true, 
as the gentlewoman says, that she 
prefers my house to that where they 
are at present accommodated ; but that 
throws no light on the cause of their 
abrupt departure, nor on the distress 
which she so carefully conceals from 
her husband, if he be indeed her hus- 
band.”; 

This incident, so casually mention< 
ed, induced me to express a desire to 
hear something of those lodgers who 
had on other occasions attracted her 
particular attention, and she promised 
to gratify me when I had a leisure 
half hour to hear her; for the night 
was by this time too far advanced for 
her to enter upon any new topic. 
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tlicd .abtawiotts soit g1ode 5 
26 wthe foltowiti? évenitge T'was en- 
; ‘abrodd?atid did not'return home 
late! ° On ‘enrteting ‘the house, I 
> that's6mé chatige had ‘taken 
dit! Babby, inlighting ‘me up 

ifs, tld inte By Way of news, that 
Lh gio gentleman who had ta- 
‘ken the first floor had errived, and that 
her mistress, being fatigued by the 
‘bustle of receiving them, had retired 
‘for the night. 

There was nothing in this commu- 
nication calctilated to excite any de- 
ee of surprise ; but Babby, after 
ghting my candles, instead of taking 

up her’ own and leaving the room, 
‘tok a ey from her girdle, and trim- 
“mning ‘the wick, looked as if she had 
‘something important to tell me. 

“*T dinna think,” said she, having 
spec the pin, and lifted her candle, 
**{ dinna think the folk we hae gotten 
‘will bidé lang, and that we'll soon hae 
‘back the sweet afflicted young crea- 
ture that sae often made my mistress 
sorrowful ; I’m sure though I maun 
‘allow that she is a sweet young crea- 
‘tire, that she’s but a daffodil after 
all ; atid if I was in Mrs Winsom’s 
place, I would ken what sort of com- 

‘modity she is before I would take her 
‘a second ‘time into my house. But 
my mistress may do as she pleases, 
‘only she'll no lang please me. I wasna 
- tobe brought from my father’s house 
“with the “hope of gathering gold in 
= here, and the prospect of a 
“fat legacy hereafter, to see the property 
“wasted awa’ and thrown to the dogs 
‘atid donaguids. Do ye ken, sir, that 
“she hasna ta’eh plack or bawbee frae 
‘that Miss Mournful and her gudeman, 
‘if he be her gudeman, the whole tot of 
the time they stayed with us, and 
that was mair than a month ? and then 
they gaed aff in the cloud o’ night 
in a terrification as if they were flee- 
ing frae a hue and cry. If she take 
them back; I’ll let Mrs Winsom soon 
see the breadth of my back, so I will.” 

I was little disposed at that time to 
encourage the loquacity of Babby ; 
but’ she ‘had laid open a new trait in 
the character of my worthy landlady, 

‘and! I répaited to my pillow rumina- 
ting’ on the strange mixture of quali- 
> ‘ties in’ characters. 

Mrs! Winsom was so evidently in 
the’station for which she was design- 
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ed, that it was: impossible :to conceive 
she could have filled any other better. 
All ‘about her house partook! of ‘the 
neatness and good order: of her;own 
appearance—-an impress of methodand 
propriety was visible over:all!; andiin 
the little history of her life she Had al. 
luded to no circumstances which might 
have led me to suspect her of :a.gene- 
rosity so indiscreet and general. as thet 
of which her kinswoman and hand. 
maid accused her. Finally I began 
to fancy that she was more’ interest 
ing herself than any of the personages 
of whose history she intended to speak. 
Full of this notion I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke in the morning, and 
entered my sitting-room to! ring for 
breakfast, I found her seated there 
with a book in her hand waiting for 
my appearance. It was Sunday more 
ing, and the weather extremely wet. 
** You will be surprised to see me 
here, sir,” said she, ‘* but I am very 
anxious to speak to you. In sucha 
wet day ye’ll no can go out unless it 
clear up, and nobody will come. to 
you while such an even down pour 
continues, so we are not like to be 
molested.” 

I shall pass over the little prelimi. 
naries which constituted the overture 
to her conversation, and relate’ only 
the more interesting passages. 

**T promised you,” said she, ** to 
give you some aceount of the most 
memorable of my lodgers, «and last 
night a very wonderful thing has 
pened. The lady and gentleman for 
whom the first floor was engaged by 
a friend of theirs, have proved very old 
acquaintances ; the gentleman being 
no other than the identical first lodger 
me and Mr Winsom had after ta- 
king up house here. He was then 
a bare young lad, come to push his 
fortune in London. The lady is the 
daughter of Squire Retford, who with 
her mother lived in our drawing-room 
floor. It was a thing amaist contrary 
to nature that that rich.and proud eld 
Squire’s daughter should, ever: have 
been allowed to marry Mr. Melbourn, 
and yet! it came to, pass, and met by 
any cause or providence atising outiof 
their meeting in my: honse.», Bat the 
most curious thing of all is; that new 
when they are old, they should :come 
without premeditation: here, ‘Their 
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object in being in London, is to seek 
for their only daughter, who has yun 
away with a young gentleman whom 
they-had ordained; her te marry, but 
whom she mistoék ‘for-his brother.” 

it ©oTheeegurrence «is! remarkable 
enough,” said Try ‘f:but what were the 
circumstances which induced you to 
think the marriage of Mr Melbourn 


-gnd Miss: Retford so improbable ?” 


¢¢. Twill tell: you-+he was not a man 
likelyto win favour with a fair lady, 
and-he was poor. His father, like my 
own, had been a-minister, but not of 
the Antiburgher ion. He was 
ofthe Church of E « It coudna, 
however, be said.of him, honest man, 
that he was ‘a fat wallower in the 
troughs of her abundance, being only 
a eurate; whose lean cheeks and white 
haffits shewed that he held but a bar 
ren communion with:her feast of fat 
things... Mr Melbourn was his only 
son, and as I learned afterwards, had 
come to London to get some prefer- 
ment from Government, and while he 
was staying with us his father came 
twice to visit him. The first time the 
old gentleman came, his thin face was 
bright and gladdened. . He had come 
to introduce his son to a great man. 
They went out together, rejoicing in 
their hopes, and counting the sheaves 
of: the Clasteat before the seed was 
sown. When they returned it was 
with longer. faces. The old gentle- 
man himself told me that their recep- 
tion had been vastly polite, but that 
the Earl had offered his son no place. 

: 4 Did you'ask him for any ?’ ‘ No,’ 
said.the good simple man. ‘I was 
afraid he might. think us intrusive if 
we did.’ In short, it appeared that 
both father and son had come in the 
fond expectation of obtaining the 
friendship and favour of a statesman, 
without having any means of return. 
For as I told him, tho’ nae doubt his 
son was possessed of a talent, yet he 
wasna like, from what I had seen, to 
put it out to usury. ~We then had 
some farther discourse when the 
young Mr: Melbourn was present, 
and I depicted to him how he should 
indite a pitiful letter: to the Earl, and 
move him; if he could, to let him have 
a nook in a government office; for I 
had heard that this was a way to rise 
in the world. But the young man was 
proud and the old man-was simple, so 
that between then nothing was at that 
time done, and ‘the father went back 


to the country—no doubt with a 
heavy heart. 

«* Some short time afterwards, both 
Mr Winsom and me,,fon he was then 
living, ;. began, (£0, | discerns; a8... We 
thought, a straitness. in the mouth af 
the young gentleman‘s purse, and he 
lived. with. such..a scrupulous, pen! 
that we. often, made; naething whe 


weekly bills, which caused us to;cogi- 
tate and repine, and,.ton wish 7s 
would leave the house:; for, being then 
but new in the. business,.we coudna 
discern how with such customers, we 
ever could make the twa ends meet. 
About this time the worthy old man 
paid his second visit, and we both re- 
marked, that though his. yvalise,; was 
heavy, his countenance was.downcast. 

“* After he had been some time with 
his son, I took occasion,,to seek for 
something in the room where, they 
were sitting, and seeking for ;some- 
thing there, I saw they were very, dis- 
consolate, and it was manifest that 
their hope was sickly and drooping, to 
decay. In my fear, for there, were 
more than five weekly bills unpaid, I 
told Mr Winsom that I jaloused our 
debt was in a bad way, and argued 
with him that he should speak for a 
settlement. But this he was. loth 
and reluctant to do, for we,had both a 
great regard for young Mr Melbourn, 
and the old man _was..so pale, and 
lowly, and meek in his, demeanour, 
that we felt it would have been. pro- 
fane to have craved him for maney, 
when we were in our, hearts; satisfied 
that he had none to give. ' 

‘< In the course of the same,evening 
the old gentleman came into our .par- 
lour with an ill-put-on pleasantry,of 
manner, and said to Mr. Winsom,and 
me, that he had brought. with bim 
some old useless trinkum-trankums of 
silver plate, that he wished to di 
of, begging that we would. tell bi 
the name of some silversmith, who 
would give him the best:price. His 
nether lip quivered as he spoke,: I saw 
the tear shoot into his eye, and. I felt 
great remorse in my own, breast, for 
what I had been urging, Mr Winsom 
todo. However, we put onthe, best 
face we could, and..Mr. Winsom, in 
the end, took bim that same. night to 
an honest dealer in.silyer inthe Strand, 
and the plate was seld.. Next, morn- 
ing our bill was paid, aud in the after- 
noon the father and son_left the house, 
and we neyer heard for many a day 
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where they went, or what had become 
of the young gentleman. 

‘ As I was telling you, Miss Retford, 
with her father and mother, were then 
lodging with us. She was a lively 
light-hearted Miss, and Melbourn, 
being a long lean defective-looking 

g man, was often a subject of 
Se merriment between her and the 
squire. One day, after I had over« 
heard her so scornfully lightlying him, 
I took occasion to let her know that 
tho’ he couldna help his looks, yet 
that he was a man of more worth than 
many who were praised for their come- 
Jiness, and I told her the story of the 
honest sacrifice that had been made to 
pey our bill. But then she was bold~ 
earted, and overly proud of her pro 
spects and her pedigree. My words 
were as water spilt on the ground, and 
I couldna help telling her that I 
thought she was an ungracious dam- 
sel, that would rue the day she ever 
jeered the hidden grief of honest po 
verty. And so in the upshot of time 
this has surely come to pass, for she’s 
the now, the very wedded wife of that 
same Mr Melbourn. 

** But I am not yet done with his 
story. Some time late in the summer 
after, me and Mr Winsom went to take 
a stroll in the fields ; and strolling in 
the fields, we came at last to a plea- 
sant tea~garden, which was then si- 
tuate behind the Foundling Hospital, 
and we went in, and Mr Winsom 
thought, seeing we were by ourselves, 
that we would have a half a pint of 
wine, the which was brought in a 
cruet with two glasses, and while we 
were taking our wine, talking of the 
pleasures of the season, and making 
ourselves agreeable, who should come 
into the gardens and sit down in the 
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alcove next to ours, but Mr Melbourn 
and his father. They didna see us, 
and we didna like to speak to them, 
But we could hear what they said to 
one another, and you may well guess 
what I thought when I ineael the 
young —- rehearsing the diffie 
culties he had come through, after the 
money was all gone which had been 
received for the plate. But the dark 
does not endure for ever ; while he was 
reduced to great need, the dawn bes 

n to appear. Providence brought 

im in the street to an old schoolfel. 
low, whose father was a city merchant 
or alderman in a great way. Beset 
with his need, Melbourn told his old 
companion of his sad estate, and so, to 
make a long tale short, a place was 
found for him in a counting-house; 
and, by little and little, he grew to be 
the toppingest man of all the town. 

‘* It’s true that he was not so at the 
time he came into the tea-garden, for 
he then had been but a few days in 
his situation. Nevertheless, the guile« 
less old man, his father, was so trans« 
ported with the change in his pro- 
spects, that had he been Lord Mayor 
of London, he couldna have been so 
overcome with a fulness of thankful- 
ness. Indeed, he spoke in such a 
manner, that he filled my eyes with 
tears, and softened the heart of Mr 
Winsom to such a degree, that he 
called for a whole bottle of wine, and 
invited the two gentlemen to partake 
of it. 

** Out of this renewed acquaintance, 
a friendship began that has never since 
been broken. But I must now tell 
you how it was ordained that the 
saucy heart of that pert lassie Miss 
Retford came to be softened to the ful- 
filment of fate.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


Tuer University of Dublin is the 
eldest daughter of the Reformation. 
Too frequently has that spirit, which 
revolted from the impurities of the 
church of Rome, been characterised 
by its opposition to exploded errors, 
rather than by an enlightened zeal for 
the substitution of what was more ac< 
cordant with the spirit of the Gospel. 
It is, perhaps, true, that its ravages 
were as necessary for the purpose of 
dislodging superstition from her strong 
holds, as its calmer and more contem- 
plative labours for giving form and 
seer to true religion. But the 
mind dwells with a grateful compla- 
cency upon the one, while no convic« 
tion of the advantages conferred by 
the other, can altogether prevent a 
distressing sense of the havock and 
the barbarism by which it was attend. 
ed. We admire and venerate the great 
and indomitable Scottish reformer. 
His zeal, his energy, his courage, his 
perseverance, his lofty eloquence, his 
fervid piety—all command attention 
and are entitled to praise; but he ap-« 
pears to most advantage, at least so we 
think, when we endeavour to view him 
alone, and disconnected from the pro- 
ceedings to which he was accessary, 
and the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The mind requires 
to be excited, to an unnatural degree, 
either to partake in or to approve of 
devastation and ruin; and, when the 
causes which justified them have 
ceased to agitate us, the effects are al- 
ways unsightly and painful. And 
therefore the work of reform was but 
half accomplished by the removal of 
ancient errors or abuses, until an esta 
blishment had been founded, and in- 
stitutions arose, which were calculated 
to give, to the purified form in which 
Christianity had appeared, a station 
and a stability suitable to its dignity 
and commensurate with its import~ 
ance. 

Elizabeth revived the reformed re- 
ligion from a state of almost total ex. 
tinction, until she fanned it into a 
steady and lasting flame. Her mea- 
sures were at the same time prudent 
and bold; and her whole reign cha- 
racterised by a wisdom and sagacity, 


both in the planning and the conduct 
of her measures, of which history af« 
fords but few examples. After having 
established the reformed religion in 
England, and placed it upon a basis 
not likely to io speedily subverted, 
her attention was naturally, and most 
anxiously, directed to Ireland, in the 
hope of discovering some remedy for 
the manifold evils under which it la- 
boured ; and the University of Dublin 
was the ripest as well as the most pers 
manent product of her enlightened ene 
quiries. 

It was one advantage of the vigor= 
ous, and, we must say, somewhat des« 
— government of Elizabeth, that 

er ministers could venture to be 
statesmen, and shape their measures 
less according to the dictates of popu- 
lar caprice, and more with reference 
to the general and lasting interests of 
the country. They could afford, po- 
litically, ‘‘ to cast their bread upon 
the waters,” in the sure and certain 
hope “ of finding it after many days.” 
The University of Dublin could serve 
no present purpose, and must involve 
a considerable expense. How much 
soever future generations might bene~ 
fit by it, Elizabeth could have very 
little hope of seeing any pleasing or 
useful results from it in her day. But 
she and her ministers nobly looked be- 
yond present interests and present exi- 
gencies, and resolved, in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars, to give a 
beginning to an establishment for the 
encouragement of sound learning and 
true religion, for which unborn ages 
would have reason to bless their me- 
mories. . 

The first hint for the establishment 
of an Irish University was received 
from Sir John Perrot—who was pro 
moted by Elizabeth to the responsible 
office of Lord Deputy of Ireland. His 
plan was, “ to dissolve the cathedral 
of St Patrick, and appropriate the re- 
venues to the foundation and main- 
tenance of two universities.”* This 
proposal, which is described by Sir 
James Ware as being very laudable, 
had it not been founded on the ruin 
of so ancient a cathedral, was traversed, 
and, finally, frustrated, by Archbishop 





* History of the University of Dublin, by W. B, Taylor, page 16. 
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Loftus 3 )owhie; ‘maturally, felt: some 
alarm at ‘the:coh templated ‘invasion of 
churth» prifierty,:as wellas :personal 
aunoyanee atttia probable ‘loss.of in- 
come :anili certain curtailment of pa- 
tronage, which must have been:one of 
the:consequénces of the meditated ar- 


rangement. rust SiG SOBlAaiT 

- But while: the sacrifice of St Pa- 
trick’s cathedral :was-arrested, the de- 
sign whieh it was intended to answer 
was: not: lost:sight of, and, ‘‘ The 
Archbishop :was given to understand 
that it would be an table service 
to her Majesty, if he could devise any 
means of realizing at least some part 
of the design of Sir John Perrot, so as 
to confer the essential advantage of it 
upon the country, at the least possible 
—_ to the public revenues. ‘The 
affair was accordingly taken up by the 
Archbishop with the animated zeal 
that characterised his operations ; and 
he. soon found the means of accom- 
plishing it without trespassing on the 
revenues of the church, in defending 
which he had lately evinced so much 
resolute alacrity. ‘There was, at that 
time, in the hands of the corporation 
of Dublin, a piece of ground of no 
great value, which had formed ‘ the 
site, ambit, and precinct,’ of the Au- 
gustinian monastery of All Saints, a 
priory of Aroasian canons, founded in 
the year 1166, by Dermot M‘Mur- 
rough, King of Leinster. It had been 
one of those ecclesiastical endowments, 
which, in its day, possessed important 
privileges, as the Prior enjoyed a seat 
and: suffrage in the House of Lords. 
Its patronage had been conferred by 
Pope Honorius the Third, upon Henry 
de: Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and Jnis successors ; but, at the sup- 
pression: of monasteries by Henry 
VIM the mayor and corporation of 
that city had become possessed of it 
by royal grant. The buildings were 
in-tuins, but the ground on which they 
stood appeared to Loftus as calculated 
to. form a most eligible site for the 
meditated University.” * 

The Archbishop is described as a 
most: pathetic: orater ;: and. we have 
little reason to, doubt the powers of 
his eloquence, when we find that they 
were ‘sufficient: to move the corpora 
tion of Dublin to make a forma! sur- 
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render of their lands. ‘This ancient 
corporation has ever been noted for its 
loyalty ;its benefactions to learning 
are not/so'generally known. And it 
is: pleasing to ‘record this ‘instance of 
genuine liberality, on the part of Irish 
tradesmen and mechanics in-the reigh 
of ‘Elizabeth ; which: is so 'striki 
contrasted with the mock liberality 
prevailing, at the ‘present day, in 
much higher quarters ; and :to ‘which 
whatever of patronage or encourages 
ment was afterwards bestowed upon 
piety and learning is chiefly, if not 
wholely, ascribable. Ais 

The principal difficulty having been 
thus overcome, Loftus deputed H 
Usher, afterwards the celebrated Arche 
bishop of Armagh, to solicit the Queen 
for her royal charter, and also *“ to 
procure a license of mortmain, to ene 
able the new corporation to hold the 
lands granted by the city. The prayer 
of the petition was, of course, gra 
ciously complied with ; and a license 
of mortmain passed the seals by war- 
rant, dated 29th of December, 1591, 
for the grant of the Abbey, which is 
recited to be of the yearly value of 
twenty pounds, and for the founda- 
tion of a college by way of corpora« 
tion, with a power to accept such lands 
and contributions for the maintenance 
thereof, as any of her Majesty’s sub« 
jects would be charitably moved to 
bestow to the value of four hundred 
pounds per annum.” 

The letters patent passed on the 3d 
of March following ; and we find even 
in the original design a kind of anti- 
cipatory provision for its extension. It 
is appointed that a college shall be 
erected, to be the mother of a univer 
sity ; that this college be called “ Cols 
legium sancte et individue Trinita- 
tis, juxta Dublin, a serenissima regina 
Klizabetha fundatum ;” that it consist 
of a provost and three fellows, in the 
name of more, and of three-scholars, 
in the name of more. Loftus, who 
was at that time both Archbishopiof 
Dublin and Chancellor of) Ireland; 
was nominated ‘the first. . provosti 
Henry Usher, Luke Chaloner, ‘ind 
Launcelot. Mayne, ‘were appoitited 
the three first fellows 7: and. ‘Henry 
Lee, William: Daniel, and: Stephen 
White, were appointed the three fitst 
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scholars... They. and their successors 
for “ever were constituted: a body po- 
litic and corporate, with the usual 
powers and privileges. .: The: provost+ 
ship. was. madeé: élective,.as were. also 
the fellowships and seholarships ; and 
the provost, fellows, amdischolars, were 

wered to make and: constitute 
laws from time. to time, for the better 
government of their body; a power of 
conferring degrees was also granted ; 
and.it was provided, that when the fel- 
lows should have completed seven years 
in their office, from the time of their 
taking the degree of Master of Arts, 
they should be displaced from their fel- 
lowship, and others elected intheir room, 
for the benefit of the church and the 
kingdom. Lord Burleigh was the first 
Chancellor : and that office was also 
declared thenceforth elective ; the pro- 
vost and the major part of the fellows 
being the electors. The Chancellor, 
the Vice Chancellor, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Treasurer at War, the Chief Justice, 
and the Mayor of the city of Dublin, 
were the visitors, with power to cor- 
rect and punish all the graviora cri- 
mina, and to determine ali such strifes, 
actions, and controversies, as the pro- 
vost and major part of the fellows 
could not compose. Individuals were 
permitted and encouraged to make do- 
nations and confer aids upon the new 
establishment ; and its property was 
declared to be perpetually exempt from 
all public burdens. 

Of a public subscription, which was 
set on foot by the Lord Deputy Fitz- 
william, the amount does not appear ; 
“but it may be inferred that it was 
not very considerable, from the returns 
of Robert Taaffe, one of the persons 
delegated on that embassy of solicita- 
tion, who complains of the prevalent 
inability which he found, even amongst 
thore who were well disposed to the 
British government, to afford a liberal 
compliance with his request.” * 

But not on that account was the 
good work retarded. On the 13th of 
March, 1591, the first stone of the 
building was laid, with great solemni- 
ty, by Thomas Smith, mayor of the 
city; and on the 9th of January, 1593, 
the first students were admitted. 

Then came a calamity by which the 
infant establishment was wellnigh 
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extinguished. || It::seemeud doomed .to 
pa ae AY ary 


to be born to die, Phe eridow~ 
ments “tebtthabietboneetarene 
ed by the munificence of its iliustrious 


founder, lay in theprovines of. Ujster, 
where. the rebellion of ‘Dypone) now 
raged with implacable fury ;andwhere 
= see 8 cireumstaneds.0: eee 

contention, except ' diseipline and 
the laws of »war. In: such a state:of 
things, when the fiéreeness' of :party 
breathed nothing but zw ‘and ide 
solation, the revenues of the college 
were rendered nugatory ; and the foun- 
dation must have been as effectually 
dissolved as if its charter had been re« 
scinded, were it not for the anxious in- 
terest which Archbishop Loftus evin- 
ced towards its welfare. That spirited 
prelate happened to be, at that time, 
one of the Lords Justices, on-whom 
the civil government of Ireland devol- 
ved ; and the authority of his high 
station enabled him, without much 
delay, to realize his benevolent inten- 
tions. He made the necessities of the 
University a consideration of state, and 
the urgency of the crisis was met by a 
prompt application of relief’, which ses 
cured it from the immediate shock of 
perilous events.” The relief consisted. 
in the grant of a * concordatum :of 
forty pounds per annum, :and:an al« 
lowance of six dead payes, {morté 
payes) out of such checques as! should 
be imposed on her Majesty’s army.’ 
The forty pounds were ordered to be 
paid quarterly ; and the dead -payes, 
which amounted to seventy pounds a« 
year, to be paid every month.t 

Nor did the fostering liberality jof 
Elizabeth’s government stop here. 
Other aids were granted, as the exi- 
gencies required, and the cradle of 
learning and the arts was only rocked 
by the earthquake, by which every 
other establishment in the country was 
almost shaken to its foundation. James 
the First endowed it with large estates 
in the province of Ulster, and also set- 
tled on it a pension of Hee ee mag 

unds, payable out of the Exchequer. 
PeThe acm of the library is curious 
and interesting, and we should not.do 
the subject justice, if we did not give 
it in the words of the able and inge- 
nious writer from. whom \we have al- 
ready quoted so largely. 
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“ The eee. which forms so splen< 
did a part of the collegiate establish 


ment, was commenced in the year 
1603, and originated in a cireumstance 
to which, in the history of no other 
nation, is there any thing similar. In 
that year, the affairs of Ireland having 
been somewhat com — by ont 
pression of one’s rebellion, and the 
expulsi of the Spaniards from Kin- 
sale, the army determined upon doing 
some notable act, which might be a 
continual memorial of the gallantry of 
military men, and at the same time 
expressive of their own respect for the 
interests of learning and religion. With 
such a view, they raised among them- 
selves the sum of L.1800, in those 
days a very great subscription, and 
then resolved that Dr Chaloner and 
Mr James Usher should have the said 
sum paid into their hands, for the 
purchase of such books as they might 
think most suitable to the formation 
of a library, to be annexed for ever to 
the newly created University of Dub- 
lin, as a testimony of their esteem for 
literature, and regard for the improve- 
ment of the youth of Ireland. The 
learned persons who were delegated 
on so honourable a mission, undertook 
it with pleasure, and performed it 
with that talent and assiduity which 
justified the selection. They came 
over to England for the purpose of 
better discharging their trust, where 
they obtained the best works that were 
to be met with, in the most import- 
ant departments of knowledge ; and 
procuring others of a valuable charac- 
ter from other countries, laid the foun- 
dation of that long-accumulated and 
magnificent pile of various literature, 
which has given to the University the 
most useful and admirable of its at- 
tractions. It is worthy of observation, 
that, at the same juncture, Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley was in London, making 
similar purchases for his newly insti- 
‘tuted library at Oxford ; between him 
and the Irish gentlemen a friendly in- 
tercourse took place, by which the ob- 
jects of both were reciprocally promo- 
ted; so that the famous Bodleian li- 
brary, and that of the University of 
Dublin, the two most superb monu- 
ments of learning in the empire, com- 
menced at the same time, and under 
the auspicious circumstance of enlight~ 
ened co-operation. When we recol-« 
lect how much literature suffered from 
the barbarous spirit with which an-« 
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cient war was waged, or from the ca. 
sualties which have attended it at al] 
times ;—when we call to mind the 
many instances of all that is sacred or 
venerable, being involved in the pro. 
miscuous ruin of its course, whether 
impelled by ferocity or a more disci 
plined ambition ;—and when we con. 
sider how often the agents of its evils 
partake of its character, and become 
regardless of the arts of peace, from 
habits of inhuman excitation, we shall 
view, with a peculiar sentiment, this 
act of the Irish army, who consecrated 
the offerings of victory to the huma. 
nizing spirit of improvement. The 
long-collected and stupendous mass of 
Alexandrian knowledge, representing 
the various intellect and genius of ci- 
vilized man, was as fatally visited by 
the fortunes of the accomplished Jus 
lius, as by the exterminating ignorance 
of a barbarian caliph ; while the mili. 
tary origin of the library of Dublin 
college forms a singular and beautiful 
contrast with those events of war, 
which history has viewed through un. 
affected tears, and with indignant re. 
membrance.” 

In the year 1614, the University ob- 
tained the important privilege of send- 
ing two members to Parliament. We 
will not venture, at present, to enquire 
how far the interests of learning have 
been advanced by this addition to its 
corporate respectability. The indi- 


viduals who, from time to time, have © 


been thought worthy of representing 
the college of Dublin, have, doubtless, 
been distinguished by intellect and 
learning in no ordinary degree. But 
the intrigue and the turmoil of a con- 
tested election are little congenial to 
the seat of science and the muses; and 
the privilege was, we believe, confer~ 
red more with reference to court than 
to academic interests. It was part of 
the policy by which James succeeded 
in establishing a borough interest in 
the Irish parliament, which was found 
necessary to enable him to carry into 
effect his bold projects of tentative le- 
gislation. It is chiefly memorable, 
therefore, as being the first instance in 
which the government endeavoured to 
turn to any political account the cor- 
porate importance of the new Univers 
sity. 

It was unfortunate that, in the ori- 
ginal charter, the office of provost was 
made elective. While the Fellows 
continued few in number, no sensible 
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inconvenience was experienced. ‘‘ But 
when, from three, their original num- 
ber, they increased to seven, the ex- 
citement towards power introduced a 
spirit of party ; and philosophers were 
induced to pass the limits of their ac- 
complishments, to maintain an ill- 

aced rivalry in the arts of political 
intrigue. But there was another source 
of contention: the frequent and fatal 
visitations to which the metropolis was 
subject, in those times, from the 
plague, made the fellows provide 
against any great or sudden diminution 
of their number, by the appointment 
of a sort of associate fellows, called 
probationers, who were to succeed, by 
seniority, to the vacant fellowships, as 
they might occur. By this plan, there 
were always persons of accredited qua« 
lifications, to supply such losses in the 
superior ranks of the corporation, as, 
from remaining unfilled, would be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience or delay in 
the collegiate proceedings. ‘Those pro- 
bationers were nine in number ; and, 
in course of time, not being content 
with expectancy, founded upon ca- 
sualties, began to assume the name, 
and insist upon enjoying the privi- 
leges, of a fellow ; especially that im- 


portant one, of a vote in the election - 


of provost. In the propriety of those 
claims, the regular fellows could not 
be persuaded to acquiesce ; and as the 
former persisted in their demands, the 
college was degraded into an arena of 
disputed rights and controverted deci- 
sions.”* The end of this was, that 
recourse was had to the sovereign au< 
thority, and the charter was formally 
surrendered into the handsof the King, 
who, in the year 1637, granted a new 
one, accompanied by a body of statutes, 
framed by Archbishop Laud, upon the 
model of the existing codes of the 
Cambridge University. Dr William 
Chappel was provost at this time, and 
incurred much odium for the part 
which he acted, as well in procuring 
the new charter, as in his general mis 
government of the University. He was 
afterwards promoted to the bishoprick 
of Cork, and his conduct became a sub- 
ject of parliamentary enquiry, which 
was suspended until it was forgotten, 
by the troubles which almost imme- 
diately ensued, when the kingdom was 
again convulsed by civil war in all its 
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horrors, and aggravated by features of 
remorseless cruelty, such as never be- 
fore stained the annals of the most 
atrocious barbarians. 

The condition of the Irish, almost 
from the period when the English first 
obtained a footing in the country, was 
most unfavourable to improvement and 
civilization. A system of confiscation 
the most extensive, the most arbitrary, 
and the most capricious, that has ever 
been heard of in any age or nation, 
rendered all property insecure. The 
natives were slaves to the heads of 
their respective septs, who were them- 
selves dependent on masters almost as 
much removed from the character of 
freemen. ‘ The Irish had always been 
considered, not as subjects, but as 
aliens, and even as enemies, out of the 
protection of the law ; in consequence 
whereof all marriages and alliances 
with them, and even commerce, were 
prohibited, and they might be oppress- 
ed, spoiled, and killed by the English, 
at pleasure, not being allowed to bring 
any action, nor any inquisition lying 
for the murder of an Irishman. This 
made it impracticable for them to 
exercise any commerce, or settle in 
any town ; but forced them to stand 
on their defence, to fly to the moun- 
tains, and there live in a barbarous 
manner, in a slavish dependence on 
their lords, to whom they had recourse 
for protection. ‘These lords governed 
them according to the Brehon law, in 
a very arbitrary, as well as oppressive 
manner, punishing them at their plea- 
sure, taking coigne and livery of them, 
which made the land waste and the 
people idle; and by their cosherings, 
sessings of the kerne, cuttings, tollages, 
and spendings, reducing the common 
sort to a state of absolute slavery, and 
to a necessity of following their chiefs 
whenever they pleased to rebel. For 
they had no estates of freehold or in« 
heritance, nor any security of enjoy- 
ing what belonged to them, their wives 
as well as their goods being liable at 
any time to be taken away at the plea- 
sure of their lords, who were, after all, 
in as precarious a state with regard to 
their succession, as their vassals with 
respect to their possessions.” Thus 
had the English sown the wind, and 
is it surprising that they should have 
reaped the whirlwind? Even the 





* Carte’s Life of Ormond, vol. i, p. 13. 
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plantation by James, which was in« 
tended and calculated to correct these 
abuses, was not carried into effect, 
without giving rise to great and ‘seri- 
ous coriplaints, and causing “ curses, 
not Toul but deep,” to uttered 
against its projectors. The King’s 
intentions were excellent, but his in- 
structions were not sufficiently precise 
to prevent many instances of flagrant 
oh flagitious injustice. ‘“* Several 
persons” (Carte, vol. i. p. 25) “* were 
turned out of large estates of profit- 
able land, and had only a small pit- 
tance, less than a fourth part, assign- 
ed them, for it is barren ground. 
Twenty-five proprietors, most of them 
O’Ferrals, were dispossessed of their 
all, and nothing allotted them for com- 
pensation ; and, in certain cases, the 
resentment of the old possessors was 
raised the higher, because the lands 
taken from them were given to those 
who had none before, and even to 
some that had been rebelsand traitors.” 
When to these causes is added, the 
religious hatred which had newly 
sprung up, and which was aggravated 
and inflamed by the insulting and 
vexatious proceedings of a puritanical 
parliament, it will not be thought 
very surprising, that a people, reduced 
to barbarism, maddened and inflamed 
by injustice and cruelty, and worked 
Sy by the passionate representations 

their spiritual guides, by whom 
they were taught to believe that, by 
the destruction of the English, they 
would be doing God a service, were 
wrought up to a pitch of frenzy, in 
which all the energies of their nature, 
both good and bad, were absorbed 
inte a kind of instinct for vengeance, 
which eould alone have qualified them 
for the demoniacal barbarities which 
they perpetrated, and which have 
ole the memory of that atrocious 
rebellion accursed and execrable to all 


ity. 

= was the country, such were 
the people, amongst whom the seat of 
learning, checked as it was by a series 
of untoward events, was proceeding 
gradually towards that majestic eleva- 
tion which it afterwards attained, and 
in virtue of which it became the most 
efficient instrument of national im- 

nt. As the new charter essen- 
tially altered the constitution of the 
college, it deserves to be particularized. 
The right of appointing the provost 
was reserved to the crown, and the 
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office itself was enlarged from a tenure 
of seven years from the time of obtain. 
ing the degree of master of arts; 'to aq 
optional tenancy. for life. -The niin 
ber of fellows was augmented to #ix 
teen ; the seven existing fellows 
constituted senior, and the nine pig 
bationers junior fellows. The” gi 
vernment of the college was entra 
to the former, while the duty of thy’ 
latter consisted chiefly in preparin: 
students for quarterly examinationg: 
Upon a vacancy occurring améng’ 
senior fellows, it was to be Aled. ‘ 
three days after it. was made knowg, 
by the provost and the major ‘part 
the surviving senior fellows ; ang 
vacancies amongst the junior fellows- 
or scholars, were to be filled up by the® 
provost and the major part of. the: 
senior fellows on the Monday after. 
the Trinity Sunday next ensuing. Thé 
power of forming statutes for the go. 
vernment of the university, which fad 
been conferred by the original charter 
upon the provost and fellows, wag 
withdrawn, and reserved to the King; 
in cases omitted to be provided for, @ 
permission being conceded to the prop 
vost and senior fellows to institute 
laws, which, if confirmed by the vis 
sitors, and not repugnant to those pres 
sented by the King, should remainin 
force, until the board, with the cone 
sent of the visitors, should think pros 
per to rescind them. The visitoxial 
power was confined to the Chancellor, - 
or the Vice-Chancellor, and the Arche 
bishop of Dublin. While we recognize 
the propriety of limiting the hentia 
which this power was lodged, es 
which was, in fact, rendered inefficient 
from the multitude who share. it, wé 
cannot but lament the marked incivi- 
lity offered to the city in the depriva- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, from whom, 
if but little assistance could be exe 
pected, little obstruction need be .ap- 
prehended, in the administration, of 
collegiate justice ; and whose presenee 
would not have been more gratifying 
to civic pride, than pleasing to every 
friend of letters, as a testimony of the 
gratitude entertained for-eivic liberal- 
ity, by the founders of the University. 
Such were the principal alserauens 
and modifications effected by:the new 
charter in the constitution-of the col- 
lege, at a time when_all those whio 
were devoted to the arts of peace, or 
the pursuits of literature, were about 
to be scattered as sheep not having a 
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herd... The ‘provest,, by -whose 
eomemamaeliey these: were 


chiefly —— /was Chliged to. 
fly into England, where shortly after 
he died.; but nét 
ingly harassed by the vexatious 
feosvenee of the Irish parliament. 
venerable Bedell, who had been 
Provost of the University, and was at 
that time Bishop of Kilmore, fell into 
the hands of the rebels, ‘‘ and the bar- 
barous people shewed him no small 
kindness.” It is indeed beautiful to 
behold, amidst the scenes of carnage 
and. devastation which every where 
nted themselyes, the sweetness 
and benignity of the sage, and the 
calm and holy composure of the saint, 
effectually mitigating and disarming 
his savage and sanguinary assailants. 
Bedell was treated by the insurgents, 
during his compulsory os with 
them, with the most gratifying atten- 
tion and the most marked respect ; 
and when, at length, his anxiety for 
the fate of his friends, and the state 
of the country, brought on the illness 
of which he died, they flocked from 
all parts to his funeral, and loud and 
tumultuous were the expressions of 
vehement sorrow amidst which his 
remains were deposited in the grave. 
The year 1647 was memorable for 
the arrival of the Parliamentary com- 
missioners, who were appointed to 
settle the political differences, and to 
adjust religious affairs according to 
the standard then deemed orthodox in 
re One of their first acts was 
S sendegh ther rey ay liturgy ; 
and a c v ner: 
complied with their interdict’ the cols 
lege resolutely refused to discontinue 
their‘accustomed form of prayer ; and 
Pe. net = oe 
of Meath, i in i 
it, actuall A avicvae against the 
innovating spirit of the times, with an 
ic freedom, that nothing but 
conscientious sense of what he 
conceived a sacred duty could have 
- The people, who never feel 
80. the power of religion as in 
persecution, resorted thither 
in great numbers, and delighted to 
hear his fearless and i 
hortations. il appear 
the more exemplary, when it is known 
that the plague was then consuming 
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Nothing 7 however,. 


to desist fromthe ie ©; 
his ee beh ¢ fell, the: 
ed victim of that:dreadful, ¢ 
after having, duri the FOF» 
years, contended for what he 


io be the truth, with,a fripness that 


those ae ha $pared. 
P 





made his enemies respect. the man, 
whom their power could not overawe, 


and whom the adversity of his cause 
could not deter from its perilous vin- 
dication. The vacancy occasioned by 
his death gave the Parliament an op- 
portunity of appointing Samuel Win- 
ter, chaplain to the commissioners, to. 
the important trust of iding over 
the University, which, during his con~ 
tinuance in office, he modelled so as to 
meet the approbation of his patrons ; 
and it, in consequence, became a school 
of polemic controversy, instead of an 
institution of peaceful religion and the 
sciences.”’* ‘ 

In 1649, Cromwell visited Treland, 
and the effect of his character, and his 
measures, in subduing whatever op- 

his high pleasure, is described, 
in a few words, with very great power, 
by Mr Taylor. He says, 

** So impetuous, sanguinary, and 
successful were his military enterprises, 
that the traditionary character which 
he bears amongst the native Irish, even 


at the present day, kes less of the 

lendid fame of the able chieftain 
than of the ghastly renown of a de~ 
stroying spirit ; he is remember= 
ed, not as an armed missionary of '# 
civilized cause, but as a being possesses 


He seemed, as Grattan said of the 
Earl of Charlemont, “‘ to east upotr 
the crowd that followed him, the 
cious shade of his own a 
ments, so that the very rabble grew 


civilized as it a his person. 
To een is the col« 
lege indebted for the valuable accession 


the library of Archbishop; Ugher. 
That great and good man -was':com- 


; 


. pelled to fly the country. ‘His 
was itteelf ves 


ted, and he hi res 
distress. He 


ton, fallen or te evil — 
tongues ;” and felt, probablyssemere= 
gret that he gave, at one perioit of ‘his 


ast 
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life, too much countenance to the party 
by whom he was now proscribed. 
After his death, the Parliament, to 
mark their sense of his merits and suf- 
ferings, settled a pension of L.500 a- 
ee on his family. A new and a va- 
uable edition of his voluminous works, 
is, we are happy to we at present in 
the press, and will shortly make its 
appearance, under the auspices of the 
present excellent and learned King’s 
Professor of Divinity to the University, 
Dr Elrington. 

At the Restoration, the Puritanical 
fellows were ejected, and their places 
supplied chiefly from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the cultivation of learning ha- 
ving been so much discouraged by the 
repeated calamities which had befallen 
the College that few of its own mem- 
bers were considered eligible to any 
of its high places. Dr Thomas Seele, 
a native of Dublin, was, however, ap- 
pointed Provost, and discharged his 
important duties in a manner which 
fully justified the discriminatory selec- 
tion of those by whom he was promo- 
ted. 
It was the good fortune of Ireland 
to be governed at this period by the 
illustrious Duke of Ormond. He had 
proved his capacity both in the arts of 
peace and the conduct of war ; and re- 
mained true to his principles in de- 
spite of the terrors of power and the 
blandishments of seduction. He was 
the friend of Clarendon, and had been 
the companion of Charles in his exile ; 
and when his royal master, for whom 
he had sacrificed his all, was placed 
on the throne, favours were showered 
upon him such as in some sort com- 
pensated his previous losses and suf- 
ferings ; and, what he valued above 
every other consideration, enabled him, 
once more, to employ his noble mind, 
and exert his various talents, in the 
service of his king and for the advan- 
tage of the kingdom. He was, per- 
haps, the only living individual who 
eould have so happily reconciled all 
the conflicting interests involved in 
the Irish Act of Settlement; and, by 
his wisdom, his decision, his prompti- 
tude, and his authority, produced that 
acquiescence in its provisions, which 
secured the present peace, and event- 
ually ensured the future prosperity, of 
Treland. 

It was by his influence that Dr 
Jeremy Taylor was promoted to the 
bishoprick of Down and Connor, and 
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appointed Vice Chancellor of the Uni. 
versity. ‘The name of this venerable 
man hallows the page on which it ap. 
pears, and causes the humble aspirant 
after Christian excellence to experi. 
ence a mingled emotion of gratitude, 
humility, reverence, and love. How 
- is the fame of the conqueror, 

ow fading the renown of the legisla. 
tor, compared with the deep emotions 
which are experienced towards him 
who has sacrificed all that this world 
holds dear, to the still dearer priyi« 
lege of walking humbly with his God, 
and who, by his self-renouncing ten. 
derness of heart and “ earth-despising 
dignity of soul,” at once exemplifies 
and recommends the gospel ! 

That such a man should have been, 
at such a time, appointed to such a 
station, seems little short of an inter. 
ference of Providence in behalf of the 
University. He was a miracle of hoe 
liness, as well as a prodigy of learning 
and genius; and the whole energies 
of his mind and heart were immedis 
ately applied to assuage the bitterness 
of controversy, and to repair the ra- 
vages of war. His first sermon preach. 
ed before the University is thus chas 
racterised by Bishop Heber :—*“‘ I am 
not acquainted with any composition 
of human eloquence which is more 
deeply imbued with a spirit of practi- 
cal holiness,-which more powerfully 
attracts the aitention of men from the 
subtilties of theology to the duties - 
and charities of religion,—or which 
evinces a more lofty disdain of those 
trifling subjects of dispute, which, then 
or since, have divided the Protestant 
churches.” 

“* The way,” says Taylor, “‘ to judge 
of religion, is by doing our duty: and 
theology is rather a divine life than a 
divine knowledge. In heaven, indeed, 
we must first see, and then love; 
but here, on earth, we must first love, 
and love will open our eyes as well as 
our hearts ; and we shall then see, and 
perceive, and understand.” 

Thus it was that he endeavoured to 
tranquillize the minds and purify the 
affections of those who had but too 
much perplexed themselves by “ fool- 
ish and unlearned questions that en- 
gendered strife,” and too frequently, 
in their contests for faith, lost sight of 
charity. By holding in view the end 
of religion, namely, holiness of life 
and conversation, he was preserved 
from haying recourse to any undue 
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means of arriving at it; whereas others, 
who begin by considering the means, 
not unfrequently lose sight of the 
end; and thus are led to a violation 
of what is not only a virtue itself, but 
‘the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues.” Such was, most deplorably, 
the case while the Puritans were in- 
vested with academic power. They 
seemed to think that thorns would 

roduce figs, and that from a bramble 
bush they might gather grapes: And 
no one assuredly was so well calcula- 
ted to correct this fatal error as the 
author of “‘ Holy Living and Dying ;” 
neither was there any one, who was 
more qualified by temper or pledged 
by principle, to do so with moderation, 
pd a tender regard for the scruples 
of others, than the author of the “ Li« 
berty of Prophesying,” who, in for- 
bearing to persecute his adversaries, 
was but exemplifying the principles 
for which he had always contended, 
and “doing to others as he would 
that they should do unto him.” 

It was the Duke of Ormond’s policy 
to confer the dignities and the bene- 
fices of the Irish Church, when they 
could be fairly so conferred, on Irish- 
men, educated in the Dublin Univer- 
sity, as well for the better encourage- 
ment of learning in that institution as 
for the general advantage of the Irish 
Church. “ Ii is fit to be remember- 
ed,” he says, in one of his letters to 
the Secretary of State, “‘ that near this 
city there is a university of the foun- 
dation of Queen Elizabeth, principally 
intended for the education and advan- 
tage of the natives of this kingdom, 
which hath produced men very emi- 
nent for learning and piety, and those 
of this nation, and such there are now 
in the Church, so that, while there are 
such, the passing them by is not only, 
in some measure, a violation of the 
original intention and institution, but 
a great discouragement to the natives 
From making themselves capable and 
Jit for preferment in the Church, where- 
unto, if they have equal parts, they 
are better able to do service than 
strangers. The promotion, too, of the 
already dignified or beneficed, will 
make room for, and, consequently, 
encourage young men, students in the 
University ; which room will be lost, 
and the inferior clergy much disheart~ 
ened, if, upon the vacancy of bishop- 
ricks, persons unknown to the king- 
dom and University, shall be sent to 
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fill them, and be less useful there to 
Church and kingdom than those. who 
are better acquainted with both.” Such 
was the opinion of this illustrious man 
at a time when the University of Dub- 
lin was far less capable of supplying 
the Irish Church with an efficient and 
an educated clergy than it is at pre« 
sent. Indeed the cultivation and en« 
couragement of learning, in all its 
branches, entered largely into his plans 
of national improvement. With this 
view, a clause was introduced into the 
Act of Settlement, empowering the 
erection of another college ; and thus, 
by the competition which would take 
place between the sister institutions, 
each would be stimulated to exertions 
by which both would be materially 
advantaged. We fully agree with 
Mr Taylor, that ‘‘ had the plan been 
carried into effect, there can be no 
doubt but it must have proved highly 
beneficial to the country; and al- 
though the present college might not, 
in that case, be so very opulent as it 
is, yet it would have a character bet 
ter known, and, of course, more valued 
in the empire: the rivalry which would 
naturally exist between the two insti- 
tutions, could not fail to raise the re« 
putation of both ; the pride of advan- 
cing their respective colleges would 
inspire the members individually with 
the zeal of letters beyond what can exe 
ist in a Solitary establishment ; the se« 
veral professors would feel the incum- 
bent necessity of pushing their labour 
further than the discharge of their 
daily duty required ; their learning 
would guide them into the region of 
discovery.” ‘* The splendid indivi« 
dual exceptions which we now see, 
would form the general rule, and the 
literature of the country would share 
in the prosperous fame of its Univer- 
sity.” 

Mr Taylor, however, should be in- 
formed, that, for the realization of ald 
these desirable advantages, more than 
the mere establishment of a second 
college would be required. The Uni- 
versity, as at present constituted, must 
rather be considered a school for the 
instruction of youth, than an institu- 
tion for the advancement of learning. 
For the one purpose it is admirably 
calculated ; for the other, scarcely at 
all. The Board are fully occupied 
by the business of its government ; 
the junior fellows, by the instruc 
tion of their pupils ; and the scholars, 
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whose corporate character must cease 
when, they have reached, or might 
have reached, the standing of Master 
of Arts, are busy in preparing for the 
professions! into which they are re- 
spectively about to enter, and cannot 
be considered. very well qualified, 
even if they were at all. disposed, to 
expend their time and labour upon 
any work, by which the reputation of 
the University might be increased, or 
the interests of general literature pro- 
moted. The change, therefore, which 
could alone effect the object which 
Mr Taylor has in view, should be one 
which left more of literary leisure at 
the disposal of the heads and the pro- 
fessors of the College, and assimilated 
it more to the condition, in that re- 
spect, of Oxford and Cambridge. We 
might then expect to see the advance- 
ment of literature and the progress of 
education going hand in hand, and the 
Dublin University would not be more 
remarkable for diffusing the know- 
ledge of what is already known, than 
for pushing her researches into re- 
gions of discovery, heretofore imper- 
vious or unfrequented. Thus, alone, 
can she ever effectually obviate the re- 
proach of “ the silent sister.” But 
we will abstain, for the present, from 
commenting on the discipline, in order 
to pursue the history, of this interest- 
ing institution. . 

From the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution, it enjoyed a longer period of 
tranquillity than it had known since 
its establishment, and made a corres- 
ponding advance in usefulness and re- 
putation. The Duke of Ormond left 
nothing undone which could ensure 
its permanence or contribute to its re- 
spectability. He found, at his arrival, 
every thing in great disorder. “‘ There 
was, indeed,” says Carte, “‘ an heap of 
men and boys, but no college.” The 
chancellor, the provost, and the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, were, accordingly, 
empowered to elect five senior fel- 
lows ; by whom, in conjunction with 
the provost, regular elections were af- 
terwards held, and the several vacan- 
cies filled up according to the manner 
prescribed in the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. Indeed it is premature to use 
that term respecting the statutes then 
in being ; they having been designed 
by Archbishop Laud for acollege rather 
than for a University. ‘This deficiency 
was, however, now supplied by Bishop 
Taylor, who was admirably qualified 
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to finish what his venerable patron so 
well begun ; and b> accordingly. set 
himself to frame a code.of et She 
regulations, which have ever’ sinte 
been unintcrruptedly acted upon, ex. 
cept during the short and anxions pe. 
riod of disturbance and unsettlement 
which occurred at the Revolution. 

In the year 1688, whem James: as. 
sembled his pseudo-parliament «in 
Dublin, the University was represent. 
ed by Sir John Mead and Mr Coghlan, 
both celebrated lawyers. ough 
stanch supporters of the Protestant 
cause, they were, with some difficulty, 
prevailed upon to assume, at that er 
tical and eventful period, the post of 
honour and of danger. They knew, 
that by opposing the measures upon 
which the Court seemed bent, while 
they could not profit the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, they should draw 
upon their own aor the weight of 
royal indignation, and only serve to 
encrease the numbers who were now 
daily being offered up to the spirit-of 
baleful bigotry, which again began to 
be ascendant in Ireland. But never 
let a good man desert a falling cause 
from any timid apprehensions of indi- 
vidual suffering, or unworthy depre- 
ciation of his own usefalmess. Whats 
ever may be the ultimate issue of his 
exertions, (that is in the hands of Pro- 
vidence,) his duty is plain, ever to 
stand fast in his integrity, and advance _ 
straight onward in the path of truth and 
justice. Thus alone can he ensure the 
applause of the just and wise, andthe 
approbation of his own conscience; 
and thus, also, may he hope to see his 
most unpromising labours crowned 
with a degree of success, such as un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, 
and in his most sanguine moods, he 
would have thought it presumption to 
anticipate. We shall have occasion, 
by and by, to recount a singular in- 
stance in which this was -verified, in 
the ease of one of the members for the 
University. 

«« Amongst,” we use the words of 
Mr Taylor, ‘ the most indisereet of 
those counsellors, to whose advice 
James was indebted for losing the 
last sympathy of the people, was the 
Lord Tyrconnell, Chief Governor of 
Ireland ; a minister who, incapable of 
any great design for restoring the fore 
tunes of his royal master, possessed & 
great share of that officious zeal which 
is a bad substitute for ability and pru- 
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dence. To a mind like his, it would 
have: been a matter of satisfaction to 
effect the ruin of the University ; but 
as James had pledged himself, imme- 
diately after dandimg in Dublin, not 
only to protect the members of the 
College, but to increase, rather than 
diminish, the number of their privi- 
leges, it ‘was necessary to resort to 
some contrivance which might exas- 
perate the King to a breach of this 
engagement, or, by lowering its cha- 
racter, bring down upon the institu- 
tion the heavier evil of the censure of 
society. He soon conceived a project 
worthy of his capacity and intentions. 
There was, among the number of his 
dependants, one whose name was 
Doyle, by nature and education fitted 
to be the agent of such an enterprise. 
He was a person very illiterate, and 
still more immoral, on which account 
Tyrconnell selected him for collegiate 
honours ; and persuaded the King to 
presenta man, notoriously unqualified, 
to the office of senior fellow. In a 
crisis so alarming, the provost and 
board behaved with prudenceand firm- 
ness. They saw, on one side, the 
abasement of the character of the col- 
lege, if such an associate should be ad- 
mitted, and, on the other, the ver- 
geance of an offended authority, which 
might effect its ruin in case ef his re- 
jection. But — own mismanage- 
ment put it in their power to take a 
middle course, of which they instant- 
ly availed themselves. In obtaining a 
Docustiel he had, through igno- 
rance, neglected to procure an exemp- 
tion from the oath of fellow, in which 
that of supremacy was of course in- 
cluded. The Provost, accordingly, 
tendered the oath, which Doyle, as was 
foreseen, afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his party, refused, and was 
immediately denied admission. Find- 
Ing remonstrances and threats in vain, 
he preferred a complaint to his patron, 
Tyreonnell, and his case became a 
subject of legal enquiry. The excess 
to which party spirit was, at that time, 
carried, allowed nothing to be sacred 
from its influence ; the highest offices 
of the law were degraded to the ser- 
vice of a faction ; it was not therefore 
amatter of surprise, that, when Doyle’s 
case came to be heard, such person- 
ages as Chief Justice Newgent, Baron 
Rice, and the Attorney-General Na- 
gle, should have appeared as his advo- 
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cates. However, the character of the 
man shewed itself\in se unfavourable 
a light, that:even his'\most: zealous 
friends became ‘ashamed of making 
him an object.of pablic interest, and, 
underthe subterfuge of ordering:Doyle 
to procure another dispensation, aor 
were content that the affair'should 

to the ground and be forgotten.” 

We have thought it right ‘to give 
the above case so fully, becauseit will 
present to the reader a more lively pic- 
ture of the state of the times of which 
we write, than the most elaborate de- 
scription. A similar instance of the 
arbitrary exercise of the royal prero- 
gative occurred afterwards in the case 
of a person named Green, on whose 
behalf a mandamus was issued, by 
which it was required that heshould be 
admitted to the office of senior fellow. 
Whether, in pursuance of this: pro- 
ceeding, he was or was not admitted, 
does not appear. 

The vengeance of the Popish faction 
now fell heavily upon the peaceful in~ 
stitution. The pension by which it 
was chiefly supported, and which was 
paid out of the Exchequer, Tyrconnell 
caused to be withheld. This would, 
in itself, soon have completed its over- 
throw ; but the impatient bigotry of 
the Popish Chief Governor could not 
brook the delay of the lingering ex- 
tinction, to which it seemed doomediby 
the confiscation of its funds. He was 
desirous to distinguish his administra- 
tion by an act of more signal barbar- 
ity ; and the provost and fellows were 
contumaciously driven out, and their 
public and private property, furniture, 
books, communion-plate, &c. &c. &e. 
seized upon, without any shadow of 
right, or ground of complaint, but that 
they had adhered, with fidelity, :to 
their sworn engagements. 

Thus it was that the royal bigot 
kept the faith which he had plighted 
upon his landing in Ireland. He seemed 
to feel the same hostility to literature 
which the Popish Priests evince to- 
wards the Bible ; and with good: reae 
son. The one was ‘as: hostile to ‘his 
arbitrary notions of pre tive, as is 
the ota to the avuinetitig supre- 
macy claimed by the Church of Rome. 
It had already generated that spiritof 
freedom which’ scared: him from his 
throne, and: must, he thought, com- 
plete his overthrow, if be did not con- 
summate its degradation. It was de- 
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termined, therefore, that the mansion 
of philosophy, the seat of the muses, 
should be profaned and desecrated. 

** And accordingly, the buildings, 
so long consecrated to the residence of 
literature, were applied to the purpose 
of a barrack, and many of the rooms 
made use of as places of confinement 
for the suspected. Even the chapel 
was converted into a magazine for 
gunpowder, and the whole establish- 
ment wantonly defaced by a licentious 
soldiery. It was then that the most ig- 
norant and furious of the adherents of 
the Stuarts desired to consummate 
those mischiefs, by giving the library 
to the flames; and that noble collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts must 
have suffered a fate, like that which, 
under the barbarous triumph of an 
Omar, consumed the vast learning of 
the ancient world, were it not for two 
individuals, who, although attached to 
the fortunes of James, were free from 
his intolerance. The name of one of 
these enlightened men was Moor, that 
of the other, M‘Carthy, both clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion ; the former of whom exerted his 
interest to be appointed Provost, and 
the other obtained the office of libra- 
rian ; in which stations they so effec- 
tually interposed their authority for 
the conservation of the magnificent 
but devoted pile, that they restrained 
their party from an act of senscless 
erime, and saved literature from a me- 
morable calamity.” 

That the priests were, on this occa- 
sion, less barbarous than the soldiers, 
does not, we think, entitle them to 
thecharacter of ‘‘ enlightened.” How- 
ever, we are not disposed to underva- 
lue the service which they performed, 
even though it arose from a desire to 
secure for themselves the property 
which had been marked out for de- 
struction. The splendid college li- 
brary was saved, by their means ; and 
whether that event be ascribable to 
their cupidity, or their love of letters, 
or, what is perhaps the more probable 
tupposition, to the influence of both 
these motives conjoined, they have 
conferred a benefit upon Irish litera- 
ture which entitles them to an hon- 
ourable exemption from the condem- 
nation which has been pronounced 
against its bigoted and barbarian per- 
secutors ; and they have, accordingly, 
received, from the annalist of the Uni« 
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versity, grateful and distinguishing 
commemoration. 
Moor, while invested with the au. 
thority of Provost, did not confine his 
exertions to the preservation of the li. 
brary. He used his influence, in many 
instances successfully, to preserve the 
property of individuals and of the in. 
stitution from farther pillage ; he en- 
deavoured to mitigate the severe treats 
ment the prisoners experienced ; and 
he dissuaded the King from carrying 
into effect a design, with which Lord 
Petre had inspired him, ofconferring the 
college and all its rights upon the Jes 
suits. “ He could not, however,” says 
Mr Taylor, ‘‘ prevent the members 
from being all put under arrest ; but 
the interest which the Bishopof Meath, 
Vice Chancellor, had with Simon Lut. 
trel, Governor of Dublin, afterwards 
procured their enlargement, on the se- 
vere conditions that three of them should 
not be seen together on pain of death.” 
The Bill of Attainder, which has 
been described by Croker in his elo. 
quent little sketch of the state of Ire. 
land, past and present, as intended to 
proscribe hundreds by name, and thou. 
sands by inference, was passed at this 
time ; and, that the University was 
exempted from its sweeping provi- 
sions, was chiefly to be ascribed to the 
vigilance, the sagacity, and the firm- 
ness, of its able and patriotic represen- 
tative, Mr Coghlan. This bill had 
been carried: with such secrecy, that 
the most important of its provisions 
was unknown to the King. It was 
made a capital offence for any of the 
opposite party to keep arms, even for 
his own defence ; and for this, so con- 
stituted crime, Sir Thomas Southwell 
was lying under sentence of death, and 
in hourly expectation of being execu- 
ted. The Earl of Seaforth, at that time 
a Lieutenant-General in James’s ar- 
my, generously visited the condemned 
man in prison, stayed the execution, 
and undertook to procure his pardon 
from the King. The pardon was grant- 
ed, and Mr Coghlan happened to be 
the professional mai appointed to draw 
it up according to the necessary legal 
forms. This he declared he could not 
do, without a sight of the Bill of At- 
tainder ; and the Earl obtained an ex~ 
press order from the King, to have a 
copy delivered to him. The Earl was 
interdicted from shewing it to any one 
but his lawyer, and enjoined to return 
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it the next day. Mr Coghlan imme- 
diately had it copied, and drew up the 
warrant with a full “ non obstante” to 
the Act of Attainder. When brought 
to the Attorney-General to have a pit 
for it, that officer was highly incensed, 
and declared the thing could not be 
done ; he stated, moreover, that, by 
one of the clauses of the Act of Attain- 
der, the King was himself deprived of 
his suspending power, and that conse- 
quently no pardon could be valid for 
any thing done contrary to its enact- 
ments. James was exceedingly indig- 
nant when he heard this, and express- 
ed himself with great anger against 
this insidious attack upon the most 
cherished part of his royal preroga- 
tive. The pardon was ratified, not- 
withstanding the reclamation of the 
principal law officer of the crown ; and 
Southwell saved his life, as well as the 
University its property, owing to the 
skill and the firmness of the member 
for the University. 

The singular escape of the College 
from being included in the Act of At- 
tainder, happened on this wise. Mr 
Coghlan and his brother member had 
absented themselves from Parliament, 
from a conviction that their attend- 
ancecould not be useful to their cause, 
while it might expose them to oblo- 
quy and danger. They were, how- 
ever, called upon to attend in their 
places, when the Act of Attainder came 
to be considered, and Mr Coghlan was 
desired to give in a list of the names 
of the principal members of the Uni- 
versity, in order that they might be 
included in the meditated proscrip- 
tion. This he pretended he could not 
do without the assistance of the but- 
ler’s books. The butler was, accord- 
ingly, ordered to attend with his books, 
but, having been advised beforehand 
by Mr Coghlan of the use which 
would be made of them, he abscond- 
ed, and they were not to be found. 
And as the Popish party were anxious 
to hurry the act through Parliament, 
in order that no time should be lostin 
carrying into effect its dreadful provi- 
sions, they were even content to pass 
it without including the members of 
the University that time ; being mind- 
ed, we suppose, to do them, in virtue of 
their learning, the favour which Po- 
lyphemus proposed to do Ulysses, that 
they would destroy them last. 

After James’s defeat at the battle of 
the Boyne, some of his armed follows 
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ers, who were stationed in Dublin 
when the news arrived, resolved to set 
the city on fire ; but were prevented by 
the promptitudeof Captain Robert 
Fitzgerald, (son of the Earl of Kildare, 
and ancestor to the present Duke of 
Leinster) who, being then a prisoner 
in the college, succeeded, with about 
fifty others, in effecting his escape, and 
by securing the castle, effectually in- 
timidated the malcontents, and baf- 
fled the design of the incendiaries. 
The college had now weathered the 
fiercest of the storms by which it was 
assailed, and a prospect of quiet and 
tranquillity opened before it, which it 
had not known since its foundation. 
The Revolution established a Protest- 
ant government, and extinguished the 
hopes of the Papists. The established 
church resumed its ascendancy ; and 
the institution which was, as it were, 
the seed-bed of Protestantism, experi- 
enced many instances of legislative 
consideration and indulgence. Money 
was repeatedly granted by parliament 
for augmenting the library and increa- 
sing the accommodation for stucents, 
who increased rapidly in numbers, 
and soon began to evidence a proficien- 
cy in letters and philosophy, in a high 
degree gratifying to the national pride, 
as well as creditable to their laborious 
and enlightened instructors. 
Weshould not omit to state that ‘‘on 
the 9th of January 1693, the college 
having completed a century from its 
foundation, the first secular day was 
celebrated with a pomp and solemnity 
which was the greater on account of 
the thankfulness felt for having es- 
caped the recent calamity which threat- 
ened its ruin. Dr Ashe, afterwards 
Bishop of Clogher, preached ; and bas 
received from an old writer the com- 
mendation of having made ‘a notable 
entertainment for the Lord Justices, 
Privy Council, Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Dublin.’ The Provost de- 
livered a learned and ingenicus sermon 
on the subject of the foundation of the 
college ; the text was applied to the 
royal foundress, Queen Elizabeth, and 
was taken from St Matthew, 26 c., 
13 v. ‘ Verily, I say unto you, where= 
soever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this 
that this woman hath done be told for 
a memorial of her.’ In the afternoon 
several Latin orations were spoken by 
the scholars, in honour of the Qucen 
and the succeeding sovereigns ; aud an 
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ode,,composed by Mr Tate, the poet 
~~ s wo al “ee oa ted in the 
0 was : by inci- 
\pal geritlemen in the a gen A 
very: ing: ‘was made in 
English by the terre filius, a fictitious 
character,;who; according to the taste 
of the age;'wadallowed, in times of 
publie festivity, to create merriment 
‘bya privilege similar to that enjoyed 
bya king’sjester. At night the col- 
lege, ‘the city, and many towns of note 
throughout Ireland were brilliantly 
iluminated.” 

In ‘the year 1703 a Bill passed the 
Irish. parliament enabling the Bishops 
of the Kingdom, and also the College 
of Dublin, to make leases of lives re- 
newable for ever, of the lands respect- 
ively appertaining to them. 

In. 1709 a serious disagreement took 
place between the Lords and Commons 
respecting a grant to the college. It 
was solicited. upon the ground of the 
loyalty of the members of the univer- 
sity, aud their devotion to the princi- 
ples of theRevolution. As a proof of 
this, they mentioned the expulsion of 
one Forbes, whose offence was, that lie 
had aspersed the memory of William 
the Third. Their zeal in this matter 
was wellapproved of by the Commons, 
who: readily voted the grant which 
they had prayed for. But not so by 
the, Lords. Exception was taken in 
the Upper House against the ground 
upon which the grant was solicited, 
and>in an address to the Queen it was 
strongly censured. ‘This proceeding 
gave rise te a strong remonstrance on 
the part of the Commons, who com- 
plained: that their rights, liberties, 
and privileges were infringed thereby, 
and her Majesty’s condescension mis- 
represented. The matter seems to 
have: terminated here; the Lords 
wisely declining a contest in which 
“< plus -rixe quam dapis” would have 
been their portion. 

At this period the Students claimed 
the privilege of voting for the mem- 
bers of parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin;.im right of their college rooms. 
Whether or not this assumed privilege 
derived» its origin from the original 

rant of the ground on which the Col- 

ege was — that having been city 
pro ; we’ have no means at present 
of Tocrine. ‘But ‘in the year 1713 
the: corporation resisted it ; and the 
subject having been referred to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, it 
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was definitively adjudged that:no‘such 
ivilege of right belonged to or should 
eneeforth be exercised by the. mem- 
bers of the University. 

In truth, one of the principal de- 
fects in the constitution of the college 
consists in the deviation from the cus. 
tom in Oxford and Cambridge, ‘re. 
specting the disposal of the elective 
franchise. In the Dublin institution 
it is enjoyed by the fellows and seh. 
lars ; and only during the period:they 
continue officially connected with ‘the 
college. In the English universities 
it is possessed by the Masters of Arts, 
and those who have taken higher de. 
grees, and it does not necessarily ter- 
minate at their departure from college, 
but is enjoyed for life, or, at least, as 
long as they choose to keep their names 
on the beabe of the university. ‘This 
is the better plan, for many reasons. 
The scholars in Dublin eollege nearly 
three times outnumber the fellows, and 
they can, at any time, render of none 
effect the franchises of their academic 
superiors. This is not desirable. ‘They 
are young men, in course of education, 
and amongst whom, in the event of a 
contested election, a strong spirit of 
faction may be introduced, to the se- 
rious derangement of their peaceful 
studies, and disturbance of the quiet 
and the order of the university. This 
is not desirable. It is, in fact, wholly 
undesirable. And we have ‘never 
witnessed the turmoil and confusion 
into which the university ‘has been 
thrown, and the manner in which 
young men have been drawn off from 
their humanizing pursuits, and in- 
duced to commit themselves, prema- 
turely, to the strong advocacy of party 
politics, by a contested election, with- 
out perceiving that the evil of the pre+ 
sent system greatly preponderated over 
the good, and heartily desiring that 
the elective franchise should be put 
upon a footing by which such mis 
chiefs might be prevented. 

We ean see no grounds, but such 
as rest upon a spirit of monopoly, for 
not extending the right to vote for the 
college members to all who possess 
the qualifications which are alone re+ 
quired in the English universities. 
Thus, it would be made ‘co-extensive 
with the literatute of Ireland: And; 
what is perhaps more i nt; the 
lettered men of Ireland would anxious+ 
ly preserve and fondly cherish ' their 
connexion with ‘the university. »It-is 
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monstrous: to think that ‘they must 


. cease to have the privilege of voting, 


just then when they are best able to 
use it most discreetly: | The fellows 
and scholars should, if:our recommen« 
dation were carried: into effect, suffer 
a diminution of the value of their at 

t-exclusive privileges, in pro- 
portion as these were shared with 
others ; but they would gain infinitely 
more: by the increased estimation of 
their ge; than they could possibly 
Jose by the loss of their monopoly. 
See how the gentry of England feel 
towards the seats of learning where 
they were educated! How alive an 
Oxford man is to the honour of Ox- 
ford! And this, long after he has 
ceased to have any other connexion 
with it, than that which he is induced 
to continue for the purpose of pre- 
serving his elective franchise! The 
members of the Dublin university, 
when they have once obtained their 
degree, regard their college with little 
more of interest, than the schools in 
which they were, respectively, edu- 
eated. There is no valuable privilege 
by which their personal interest in its 
well-being is preserved ;—nothing to 
give rise to an “‘ esprit du corps.” 
They take their departure, like well- 
fledged birds from the paternal nest, 
with but little thought of returning to 
hover, with any tender interest, over 
the theatre of their early studies. 
Friendships may have been formed, 
tastes may have been cherished and 
improved, learning may have been ac- 
eumulated, sound principles may have 
been infusetl, a noble emulation may 
have. been excited, habits of industry 
may have. been acquired, which will 
cause our retrospection of the hours of 
college life to be most pleasing ; but it 
is not so much the place as the time to 
which these associations bring back 
the mind ; and they will not give rise 
to any peculiarly strong academic feel- 
ing, if our departure from college ne- 
cessarily determines our connexion 
with it. .But let the man_of letters 
feel that a valuable privilege is appen- 
dant to his university rank ; that the 
institution which gave him education 
permanently claims him as her own ; 
that hhis character is her character ; 
that his’ honour is her honour; that 
he is appointed a guardian of her in- 
terests, and expected to be vigilant in 
maintaining her rights.and upholding 
her reputation ; and all those feclings 
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which would otherwise-have evapora- 
ted, peerage ay any effvet;: will 
instantly pledge chim to wkindhof ~a- 
mily compact in her favour)’ byzwhich 
it is impossible thar she's Tot be 


greatly and foe advantaged. 
These thi ‘we write, knowing ‘well 
that the fellows andcseholarssof the 
Dublin University: have:always acted 
a manly and an independent «pert, 
‘when called upon ‘to-choose:a repre- 
sentative. The instances are‘not.a few 
in which they have given great ‘and 
incorruptible senators to the empire. 
But we are deeply persuaded ‘that the 
interests of the college :and ‘of the 
country would be better consulted 
a different disposal of the elective fran- 
chise ; and that, if the enjoyment of 
that important right were regulated 
according to the systems of Oxford. and 
Cambridge, the Dublin would: soon 
rival the sister institutions not only 
in usefulness, but in ity ;.and, 
instead of sending» or: Tather 
casting off, her successive’ batehes of 
graduates, who “‘ shake the dust from 
their feet” against her walls,.and:for- 
get her as soon as they mingle with 
the world, she would. beget children, 
whose filial reverence would never fail, 
and who would always be “ ready to 
speak with her enemies in the ¥ 

Mr Taylor’s work, from which we 
have drawn so freely in the i 
pages, never was completed. .We here 
take leave of it, thanking hit for the 
information which he has afforded us, 
—_< er that he has not met 
with the encouragement necessary for 
the completion of his undertaking. It 
is, as far as our knowledge extends; 
the only attempt that has ever) been 
made to give a conneeted history of 
the Dublin University. Now this; in 
itself, proves the small. degree in which 
the public have been interested:about 
it; and evinces, we think, the expe- 
diency of devising some: means, by 
which its importance as a national in- 
stitute may be enhanced, by -a:morte 
permanent and a more extendet) con- 
nexion with the educated classes of 
the community. ; rod 

If we saw any prospect of| carrying 
into effect a consummation: which is 
so “‘ devoutly to be wished,” we would 
venture tos that ‘the degree of 
Master of Arts should not be conferred 
without a very strict:examination into 
the qualifications of the candidates, 
and that, in addition to the course at 
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resent prescribed, a very ample 
Lusowhedge of international law, po- 
litical economy, and modern history 
should be expected. 

Circumstances have of late occurred, 
which render the nearest practicable 
assimilation between the Dublin and 
the English universities in the highest 
degree desirable. Up to a very recent 
period, the most friendly understand- 
ing prevailed between them, and the 
fullest and freest intercommunity, 
reciprocally, of academic advantages. 
The students of the Dublin College 
“were, in all stages of their progress, 
admitted “‘ ad eundem” at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and, vice versa, the stu- 
dents of these latter universities, at 
Dublin. But it has lately seemed fit 
to the English academicians to check 
this free and friendly intercourse, in 
a manner not a little mortifying and 
even injurious to their brethren in Ire« 
land. It seems the Irish University 
does not accommodate within its walls 
much more than a sixth part of the 
students whose names are on the 
books, and who are in progress of 
education. With these non-residents 
the attendance upon, and the answer- 
ing creditably at an examination, 
passes for the serving of a term ; where- 
as, in the English Universities, where 
there are, be it held in mind, no quar- 
terly examinations, residence is indis- 
pensable. Now, say the English aca- 
demics, it is very hard to expect us to 
share our collegiate privileges with 
those who obtain them on terms much 
easier than we have obtained them 
ourselves. We are thus giving a boun- 

to English students to take their 

eparture from England, and be edu- 
cated in Ireland, and then return and 
claim the benefit of a connexion with 
us, after having undervalued our 
learning, slighted our discipline, and 
given a marked and insulting prefer- 
ence to another institution. 

When it is considered that the right 
of voting for the University members 
is appendant to the English degree of 
Master of Arts, and that for that no 
equivalent is afforded by the ad eun- 
dem admissions to Dublin College, we 
must acknowledge that there is some 
reason for the sturdy reclamation of 
the English academics, against a prac- 
tice which threw open their literary 
commonwealth to numbers who were 
not educated amongst themselves ;— 
nor do we consider it by any means 
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unreasonable that such a privilege 
should be restricted, except in very 
special cases indeed, to those who were 
regularly matriculated and brought up 
in the university which conferred it, 
and for whose benefit it was to be ex 
ercised. But further than this we 
conceive any restriction imposed upon 
the practice of ad eundem admissions 
unjust, discourteous, and injurious, 

It is unjust, because, from the very 
foundation of the University of Dub. 
lin the practice prevailed, and no 
valid ground has been shewn why it 
should be rescinded. It is discour- 
teous, because it interrupts that friend. 
ly intercourse which had so long sub. 
sisted between the sisterhood of learn. 
ing, and lays claim to superiority 
which cannot be assumed without ar« 
rogance, or admitted without humilia- 
tion. And it is injurious, because it 
positively depreciates the Dublin de. 
gree, and renders education in the 
Dublin University comparatively va« 
lueless and unimportant. 

And now, a word or two respecting 
the reasons given for thus undervalus 
ing the degrees of four-fifths of the 
Dublin students. They have not kept 
regular terms ; they have not resided 
within the walls of the institution. 
Therefore, what amounts to a sen 
tence of proscription has been passed 
against them, and they are disqualified 
from obtaining honours and advane 
tages to which those who are called re« 
gular graduates may aspire. Truly, 
we consider the question of residence 
a very mixed one; its advantages 
in some respects being very nearly 
counterbalanced by disadvantages in 
others ; and, notwithstanding the risk 
of being reputed heterodox by our 
English brethren, we must maintain 
that the practice is not by any means 
one, in which the essence of the acas 
demic character exclusively inheres. 

In early times, when literature was 
confined to a few, and before the press 
poured forth its volumes, and thus 
multiplied the facility both of acqui- 
ring and_communicating learning and 
knowledge, colleges were not more 
useful as the receptacles of learned 
men, than a certain period of sojourn 
in them, under the tutelage of learne:l 
professors, was indispensable for ma- 
king a due proficiency in the studies, 
for the promotion of which they were 
founded. But now that learning is 
so universally diffused, and that thead- 
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vantages of liberal culture are so read- 
ily attainable, we cannot believe that 
precisely the same necessity exists for 
acquiring them within the walls of a 
college, which did unquestionably ex- 
ist at the period when colleges were 
first endowed. Only let the professors 
of the college take care that they are 
acquired ; let them institute a test by 
which they may ascertain the qualifi- 
cations of all who present themselves 
as candidates for a degree, and not be 
so solicitous where these may have been 
acquired as that they are actually forth- 
coming, and we cannot entertain a 
doubt that gentlemen, whose preten- 
sions are thus ‘ bona fide” attested, 
will do as much honour to the univer 
sity in which they shall have gradu- 
ated, as they could possibly do if their 
names were to be found never so re- 
gularly registered upon the commons 
list, the chapel book, or the night roll. 

When academic residence was com- 
paratively important, that is, before 
learning was so much diffused, it was 
not considered indispensable to the ob- 
taining an ad eundem admission to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Now that it is 
confessedly so much less necessary 
than it was of old, and that its advan- 
tages and disadvantages so nearly ba- 
lance themselves in the eyes of an 
anxious parent, that if both were be- 
fore him, he would in many instances 
hesitate which to choose—it is not a 
little extraordinary that it should be 
for the first time insisted on, for the 
discourteous depreciation of the hi- 
therto indisputable privilege of the 
Dublin University. 

We have said that the question of 
residence is a mixed one. If it has its 
fair side, it also has its foul one. A 
young man of abilities, and who is de- 
sirous to improve himself, will have an 
opportunity of forming connexions that 
may be very highly advantageous, and 
will no doubt be conscious of a degree 
of improvement from academic inter- 
course, which he could not attain with. 
outit. He will meet with his equals 
and superiors in rank and in intellect, 
and he will be furnished with a very 
different standard for judging cf him. 
self, from that which alone he could 
have possessed in the country. There 
he may have been “ the triton of the 
minnows.” His superiority to those 
about him may have given him a very 
exaggerated notion of his own preten- 
sions. He may thus be disposed to 
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rest on his oars, and acquiesce in his 
acknowledged pre-eminence above his 
neighbours ; but when he comes to 
compare himself with the distinguish- 
ed men from other parts of the coun- 
try, it is quite another thing. He 
must step out and exert himself, if 
he would hold any respectable place 
amongst them. Thus a generous con« 
test for literary pre-eminence is pro- 
duced amongst those who might other- 
wise rest satisfied with the praises and 
the distinctions which would be award- 
ed to their natural abilities, amongst 
country cousins and provincial dille« 
tanti; and powers have frequently 
been brought to light, and faculties 
developed, under the influence of aca- 
demic rivalry, of which the possessors 
were previously but very dimly con- 
scious. 

Added to this, valuable friendships 
are formed. Congenial minds approxi- 
mate and combine.—<‘' Idem velle, 
idem nolle, ea demuim firma est ami- 
citia.”—And a consent in studies is 
the sweetest and the most humanizing 
of all the bonds by which educated 
men can be united. Blessed be the 
recollection of the hours when we 
strayed in unreserved companionship 
with those whose early tastes and ha- 
bits were similar to our own ; and de- 
lighted mutually to shape our future 
views, and to be the depositaries and 
the communicators of our respective 
acquirements. ‘They are sunny spots 
in that portion of existence which has 
already elapsed, and upon which we 
never look back without feclings of 
grateful and affectionate remembrance. 
But well we can also remem‘*er, that 
the instances were not a few in which 
academic residence was any thing but 
an advantage. In colleges, as well as 
elsewhere, there is bad society as well 
as good ; and as much as those who 
are fortunate in the choice of their 
companions are better, so much at 
least are those who are in that respect 
unfortunate worse off than the stu- 
dents residing in the country. How 
often have we seen talents abused, 
time wasted, health impaired, reputa- 
tion lost, morals corrupted, all in con- 
sequence of unhappy intimacies, which 
led to a criminal neglect of those op- 
portunities of improvement, which 
could never afterwards be retrieved, 
and to an indulgence in vicious pur 
suits and propeusities, which could 
scarcely eyer afterwards be resisted ! 
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What then S our a, a 
question, ‘we ‘have ‘said, is a m 
one, and therefore an absolute and ca- 

gorical decision on either side must 
be' wrong: ‘That there are advantages 
to be had by residing in college, which 
catmot he had elsewhere, is most true ; 
but it is atleast equally true that all 
may ‘not; and many cannot, avail 
themselves of them. ‘That there are 

which no strictness of 

academic regulations can prevent or 
remedy, will, we believe, be ad- 
mitted by all those whose experience 
qualifies them for forming a judgment 
upon the subject. Let, therefore, re- 
sidenee be encouraged, without being 
made indispensable. We would say 
to the University of Dublin, increase 
your accommodation for students, and 
multiply and enforce those salutary 
regulations by which, while their edu- 
cation proceeds, their morals may be 
guard 3; and we would say to the 
niversities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
do ‘not infringe the chartered rights of 
your sister institution, for what is more 
a matter of form and of etiquette than 
of essential importance. Do not ex- 
communicate her, because in one re- 
spect her discipline differs from yours. 
— of her by her fruits, if you 
w form.a true judgment. Look 
at her educated men in all the profes- 
sions, and in every department of life, 
and say whether they are inferior to 
our own.” In the church, at the 
» on the bench, in the senate, do 
they evince any want of that profound 
knowledge, or of that liberal culture, 
which might be useful and ornamental 
to themselves, and creditable to their 
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University? And if not, let the cha. 
racter which the Dablin College has 
uniformly maintained, and the unine 
terrupted practice of more than two 
hundred years, be its protection against 
any regulation on your part; which 
must operate to the curtailment of its 
academic privileges, and savour more 
of pedantry, and of a spirit of iliteral 
monopoly, than of any just regard for 
the interests of learning, of laudable 
anxiety for the security of corporate 
advantages. 

We would not have dwelt so ear. 
nestly upon this subject, if it did not 
present itself to us in a point of view, 
which impresses it upon us as a mate 
ter of very great national importance, 
Hitherto the connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland was mainly pre: 
served by the spirit of Protestant ass 
cendency which was cherished in the 
latter country, and by which a strong 
tendency to separation was repeatedly 
encountered and resisted. The Pros 
testants of Ireland, few in numbers, 
but important from their wealth and int 
fluence, found it necessary to lean upon 
England for assistance in support of 
their peculiar privileges ; and only felt 
secure, in proportion as they were iden 
tified with her. But now that the wall 
of separation between them and their 
Roman Catholic brethren has been 
taken away, a great and a serious als 
teration in their disposition towards 
British connexion must be expected. 
The great bone of contention is remos 
ved; the cause which generated a Bris 
tish party in Ireland, and prevented 
the descendants of English settlers 
from becoming again, what they were 





* “But authorship is not the only, nor perhaps the best criterion, of a manly 





education. It is in real life, it is from professional exertions, it is from that ability, 
that readiness, that sound knowledge, which present themselves in the daily walks 
of business, that we are to estimate the true value and extent of University attain- 
ments, And here I do not blush for my country. Of our clergy, I do not now speak, 
—that shall presently be done ; but looking to the different professions, I can say that 
our physicians are skilful, learned, and sagacious ; that our School of Surgery is com 
fessedly one of the first in Europe ; that our bar, in legal knowledge, in constitutional 
principles, in appropriate eloquence, and in a constantly available fund of general in- 
formation, stands pre-eminently high. In this House, at the beginning of the Session, 
I rejoiced to hear the eulogy pronounced, with an eloquence worthy of its object; ‘of 
4 distinguished character whom I love, admire, and revere,—the Lord Chief: Justice 
of Irelend,+-an eulogy certainly not superior to his merits. But this eminent person 
would. be the ;fiest to allow, with generous satisfaction, that on the Irish bench,:and 
at the Irish bar, are several, though not his rivals, his equals. And how were these 
men formed ? My Lords, with few exceptions, they were formed at the Irish ‘Uni- 
versity, by the Irish clergy.’’— Speech of the Bishop of Limerick, on the Fithe Comgrosi- 
tion Act in 1824, ' 
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onee before, “* Hiseanicis resis Hi- 
BERNIORES, has ceasetl to exist; and 
Irish interests. must soon become as 
dear to them, as they ever were to the 
Irish themselves. 

From the moment the Emancipating 
Bill passed into. a law, England may 
be said to have been delivered of a 
kingdom. The relation in which Ire- 
land stood to her underwent a change 
as great as that which takes place be- 
tween the embryo and the infant. 
Henceforth a new race has been be- 
gun; and the colonial party will be- 
gin to feel that identification of inte- 
rest with the natives, which will cause 
them to eonsider British protection less 
necessary, and consequently British 
connexion less important. They will 
become, in fact, Unitep IrnisHMEN— 
and what that term bodes, was already 
too recently near to being realised, to 
render it necessary more particularly 
to explain its import. 

Could we be sure that the people of 
Ireland, in their present altered rela- 
tion to the British government, would 
continue to feel, as strongly as we do 
ourselves, that the interest of both 
countries must be best promoted by 
their continuing united, we should be 
less solicitons respecting. their future 
popes But the people of Ireland 
are y and enthusiastic, and are 
more remarkable for the warmth of 
their feelings than for the soundness 
of their judgments. They are easily 
worked upon by representations of the 
peculiar resources of their country,and 
the degree in which, upon certain con- 
tingencies, these are susceptible of im- 
provement ; and indeed it would be 
much easier to make such representa- 
tions appear most plausible, than to 

ive the people, to whom they might 
addressed, a strong conviction that 
they were not more specious than de- 


lusive. Hallucinations are much more - 


easily created than dispelled amongst 
an imaginative race, who are fondly 
credulous of national importance, and 
eagerly desirous of national glory, and 
‘who would rather hope even against 
hope and believe contrary to all pro- 

ility, than acquiesce in the repre- 
sentations of those whom they have 
been taught to consider as the oppress- 
ors of their race, and as having a per- 
sonal interest in their degradation. In 
sucha case, asong from Tommy Moore 
would produce more effect than an es- 
say from Lord Bacon. 


But why have we.imtroduced reflec- 
tions such as these into, am essay.on 
the Dublin University,?. Becanse,-we 
would anticipate the: ¢auses, which 
are, we firmly believe, at this moment 
creating that disposition, ‘by :which 
Great Britain and Ireland may: be 
eventually disunited. ‘They: standin 
an altered relation toe each other.>,and 
nothing can prevent: that. alteration 
from generating ‘estrangement. and 
leading to antipathy, but the most 
complete and perfect moral, and so 
cial, and political assimilation. ‘We 
know not how this is to be produeed,; 
otherwise than through the instru- 
mentality of the University. England 
no longer can depend upon 4 colonial 
party for maintaining her connexion 
with Ireland ;—for that she must de- 
pend upon the sense entertained of the 
importance and value of that ¢on- 
nexion. And it deeply concerns her 
that nothing be done which would 
have the effect of provineialising the 
literature, and giving an exclusively 
national character to that institute, 
which was founded not only for the 
purpose of improving the minds and 
forming the principles of the edacated 
classes of the Irish community, but of 
causing them to blend with their Eng- 
lish —— re become a united 
people. Instead, therefore, of repell- 
cote graduates of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, by a ecld refusal upon the 
ground of non-residence to recognise 
them as upon an academic equality 
with themselves, the sister institutions 
of Oxford and Cambridge should ra- 
ther seek, by every means in their 
power, to draw the connexion closer, 
which from the beginning was intend- 
ed to subsist, and which has-in fact, 
until of late, subsisted to their mutual 
advantage. This they should do, if 
they value the interests of learning 
and of the empire, more than their 
own monopoly ; and if they are not 
desirous that the latter should be pre- 
served, even at a price by which the 
former must be endangered ! 
wh. would — ae recommend to 

Universities the iency of Tre- 
considering the system which 
they at present proceed, with a view to 
wath an accommodation to the altered 
circumstances of society at the present 
day, as may enable them more com- 
pletely to fulfil the end of their being, 
by the promotion, on # larger scale, of 
the objects for which they were found- 
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ed. Formerly, the regularly educated 
bore a vast proportion to the irregular- 
ly educated part of the community. 
The mind of the country, which had 
been ¢ruly liberalized, by an elaborate 
and purifying process of education and 
intercommunion with the wise and 
good, was decidedly ascendant through- 
out the learned professions, and in the 
great council of the nation. At present 
the case is reversed. The irregularly 
and imperfectly educated bear a vast 
proportion to the regularly educated 
partofthecommunity ; and theChurch, 
which is tolerably strict respecting the 
qualifications of those admitted into 
holy orders, is the only profession 
not overrun by a species of spurious 
liberalism, the child of conceited ig- 
norance, and the parent of anarchy 
and revolution. Now, this is an evil 
which can never be remedied by any 
enlargement of the limits of our Uni- 
versities. The commonage of lite- 
rature over which the mind of the 
country has been permitted to range, 
is too boundless for academic enclo- 
sure ; and it is impossible to make col- 
legiate rules either commensurate or 
compatible with that spirit of intellec- 
tual activity which is at present so 
strongly excited, and so universally 
diffused. Nor can it be denied, that 
the cases are not a few in which self- 
taught men have made attainments, 
which have rarely been surpassed by 
those whose studies were prosecuted 
under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces within the walls of an university. 
What we, therefore, would, with 
great humility, venture to suggest to 
thelearned persons whopreside over our 
venerable seats of learning is this;— 
that they would bestow some attention 
upon devising a plan by which the be- 
nefit and the rank of a regular educa- 
tion may be, as far as possible, extended 
to those who are desirous of obtaining 
them, but who are not so circumstan- 
ced as to be able to do so by residing 
in a University ; that thus some at- 
tempt might bemade to raise thestand- 
ard of attainment, and stimulate the 
proficiency of those to whom “a little 
learning,” (which they cannot be pre- 
vented acquiring, ) might indeed prove 
a “ dangerous thing.” Is not the 
forward and presumptuous dogma- 
tism, at present so lamentably preva- 
lent in matters both religious and poe 
litical, at least as much owing to the 
waut of proper direction and encou- 
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ragement, as to any irreclaimable per. 
versity in the human mind? We 
think so ; and we would fain prevent 
it, by looking kindly, and speaking 
cheeringly, to those who are struggling 
upwards, unassisted, on the rugged 
path of literary eminence, and lending 
them a helping hand, and vouchsafing 
them a gracious hint, where they must 
otherwise stumble, or be disposed to 
remain stationary. Thus they may be 
induced to carry on their studies to a 
degree of completeness, which would 
obviate much of the mischief likely to 
arise from crude and imperfect acquires 
ments. Instead of a jealousy towards 
their more regularly graduated breths 
ren, they would cherish a feeling of 
affection and respect ; and if they did 
not themselves arrive at the land of 
promise, they would, at all events, 
come within sight of it, under circum. 
stances which would dispose them to 
pronouncea blessing rather thanacurse 
upon those who were more favoured. 

Thus the bad principles which so 
universally prevail amongst the irre- 
gularly educated, might be, in a great 
measure, prevented ;-and the bad feel« 
ing with which they are disposed to re« 
gard all the regularly educated classes, 
would be altogether removed. A cer 
tain course of study, which might eae 
sily be prescribed, and which would 
imply not a superficial, but a tho 
rough acquaintance with much that 
is humanizing and elevating in lis 
terature, and much that is profound 
and ennobling in philosophy, must 
necessarily give rise to an * esprit du 
corps,” and serve to detach those who 
had made a suitable proficiency in it 
from the ruffian levellers by whom the 
peace of the country is disturbed, and 
its institutions endangered. There 
would thus be multiplied a species of 
lay fraternity, who would make coms 
mon cause with their brethren of the 
University, and serve to break, if not 
torepel, the violence of that formidable 
combination of ignorance, violence, 
and presumption (those Titans of our 
day) by whom they are threatened ; 
and who may otherwise prove as ter- 
rible in their hostility, as they are 
abominable in their principles, or 
monstrous in their pretensions. 

But whatever may be thought of 
this latter proposal, neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge need apprehend any loss 
of reputation from the closest and the 
most cordial intercourse and intercom- 
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munity with their younger sister in 
Ireland. ‘‘ The University,” says Bi- 
shop Jebb, himself one of its bright- 
est living ornaments, ‘‘ which, in its 
earliest days, produced Usher, the 
most profoundly learned offspring and 
ornament of the Reformation ; and 
Loftus, in Oriental letters rivalled only 
by-his great coeval Pocock ; which af- 
terwards sent forth, to shine among 
the foremost of our Augustan age, 
Parnel, the chastest of our poets ; 
Swift, the purest of our prose writers ; 
and Berkeley, the first of our meta- 
physicians: which formed, nearly in 
our own time, perhaps within the re- 
collection of some noble Lords who 
hear me, Goldsmith, our most natural 
depictor of life and manners ; Burke, 
the greatest philosophic statesman of 
his own or any other age or country ; 
—and, why should I not add Grattan, 
the eloquent assertor of his country’s 
rights, the parent of Irish independ- 
ence >—the University, which sent 
forth such men, is not now degenera- 
ting, is not likely to degenerate, from 
her ancient rank and name, and needs 
not blush to be compared with either 
University of England. On this sub- 
ject, if I speak with more than com- 
mon interest, I speak at the same time 
soberly, advisedly, and from intimate 
acquaintance with thefacts. The course 
of study there laid down, the rules of 
discipline there enjoined, are well 
known to me; and how those studies 
are directed, and how that discipline 
is administered, under the learned, 
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wise, and excellent person who. pre- 
sides over that University, I could 
abundantly and most satisfactorily tes« 
tify, were I not restrained by the cone 
sideration that, from early youth, that 
person* has been among the most fae 
miliar, and most cordialof my friends.” 

When itis considered that the Dub- 
lin University, although founded since 
1593, could not be said to have enjoy=« 
ed quiet, or indeed to have been free 
from disturbance, for one hundred 
years after its foundation, and that 
no provision was made by its founders, 
for what may be called literary leisure, 
without which no work of great extent, 
or of lasting utility, can fairly be exe 
pected ; when it is considered, that the 
government and education of more 
than fifteen hundred students is confi- 
ded to a provost, and five and twenty 
fellows, by whom also various arduous 
professorships and offices connected 
with the regimen of the University are 
filled, it will be seen with how little 
reason, from men so circuinstanced, 
apy great exertions in the field of ge« 
neral literature, are to be expected. 
And yet, we think, the eloquent enu- 
meration of great names, which we 
have extracted from the speech of the 
learned Bishop, and which will live as 
long as letters endure, were sufficient 
to shield her from the reproach of be+ 
ing “ the silent sister.” ‘To these may 
be added, Dodwell and Leland, and 
Husey, Burgh, and Yelverton, and 
Flood, and Fitzgibbon, and Curran, 
and Burke, and Plunket, and Magee,+ 





* Dr Kyle, Provost of the Dublin University. 
+ We cannot omit extracting the following sketch of the character cf Archbishop 





Magee, from a little pamphlet which appeared some years since in Dublin. The 
writer, having refuted the calumnies by which his Grace was assailed, thus proceeds : 

“ And here I think it unnecessary to insist on what no one who values his own 
character can pretend to deny, Dr Magee’s pre-eminent claim to distinction for learn- 
ing and ability. When in College he was not more remarkable for the vigour of his un- 
derstanding than for the goodness of his heart. His attainments as a scholar were not 
more calculated to inspire respect, than his warmth and sincerity as a friend, and his 
courtesy and urbanity as a gentleman, to win and secure esteem and admiration. I 
question whether there ever was an individual in the University so deeply, so uni- 
versally, and so permanently beloved. The great powers of his mind were so libe- 
tally exerted on behalf of others, and his prodigious intellectual superiority, of the 
consciousness of which it was impossible that he should divest himself, sat so easy 
upon him, that those who applied to him for advice or assistance did so with so much 
faith in the cordial and unostentatious generosity of his nature, that they seemed ra- 
ther to be drawing upon a banking house, where they had made a provision to meet 
their demands, than soliciting what depended upon the will of another. And welt 
might they be thus confident in their appea!s to a heart which beats but for purposes 
of benevolence. There was such an air of frankness in his manner, and his fine coun- 
tenance so sparkled with delight when employed in the service of his friends, that 
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and Hales, and Greaves, and Bur- ford or Cambridge might well be 
rows ; men of whom, assuredly, Ox- proud; but upon whom, wé suppose, 





they might almost be deceived into the belief that they were doing him a favour in 
permitting him to oblige them. His means and opportunities have been few com- 
pared with those of other men; but I venture to say, that if the number of those 
who, at one time or another, had reason to acknowledge him as their benefactor, 
eould be collected together, they would form a phalanx before him through which the 
enemies of the Established Church, numerous as they are, and who must, of course, 
be his enemies, would find it difficult to penetrate. 

“In our College the tutors are almost proverbially kind and generous to their pu. 
pils. And they have allso much to do, that it is not surprising if they confine them. 
selves to the care of those of whom they are, in an especial manner, the guardians 
and instructors. But it was the peculiarity of Dr Magee that he was felt as an al-. 
most universal benefactor, His presence diffused a cheering and a vivifying influ- 
ence through the University. As all classes took pride in his talents, so all classes’ 
claimed the privilege of his patronage. There were few, from the highest to the 
lowest of either the fellows or students, who would not, almost instinctively, turn to 
him for sympathy or assistance in any case of distress or perplexity. And any appro« 
priation of his services by his own pupils would be resented as a kind of monopoly, 
derogatory to him, and injurious to the University. 

“ A severe devotion to abstract science is not always beneficial to the mind. At. 
tainments, made with difficulty, are commonly valued beyond their importance. Ac- 
cordingly, many men, eminent for their proficiency in science, have been not a little 
tinged with pedantry, and inflated with pride, even while they were so obviously« 
without any intellectual character. upon general subjects, that, without the grade of 
collegiate rank, they must sink to a very ordinary level in society. But Dr Magee’s 
proficiency was so rapid, and made with so much ease, the most formidable difficulties 
so speedily vanished before his intuitive sagacity, that his success never inspired him 
with any inordinate self-sufficiency. His mind was never overlayed by its vast and 
various stores of knowledge, nor his natural character disfigured by the slightest shade 
of affectation. On the contrary, there appeared, in his whole behaviour, something 
so undisguised, something so transparent, something so eminently and intrinsically 
great and excellent, as to render the stamp of academic distinction nugatory and su- 
perfluous. Wherever he went, he carried about with him, in the shining qualities of 
his mind, his own credentials. . He seemed rather to have come down from some 
higher. sphere, than to have been raised from some lower one to the station which he 
gccupied.. And it was matter of common observation, that the University derived 
more lustre from its connexion with Magee, than Magee from his connexion with 
the University. 

“ But the sweetest and most engaging instances of his pbilanthropy, were undoubt- 
edly those in which he made it his business, and found it his pleasure, to direct.and 
animate by his advice the young men in whom he perceived any remarkable degree 
of ability. While he literally watched over them with the affection of a father, he 
entered into their views, and concerned himself in their interests, with the warmth 
and familiarity of a friend. Were they desponding, they were cheered; were they 
negligent, they were counselled ; were they straitened by pecuniary difficulties, re- 
lief was liberally afforded. Did they experience a difficulty in mastering any of the 
severer sciences, with all the cares and business of his laborious station upon him, 
his assistance never was withheld. 

“ Many are the hours of despondency which hang upon the spirits of the young man, 
who, unsupported by wealth or patronage, is labouring, by the path of academic dis- 
tinction, for the attainment of a reputable independence. Frequent are the misgi- 
vings which damp his ardour in a pursuit in which health is not seldom irrecoverably 
lost before the object is accomplished. And no one feels, with more poignant bit- 
terness, “ that sickness of the heart which arises from hope deferred.”-—How often 
has Dr Magee passed, from the sweet privacy of his own domestic circle, to the lone- 
ly room of the pale and wasted votary of science, and banished, by his benignant pre- 
sence, and his cheerful and animating conversation, the morbid melancholy that -~ 
-preying upon him, and that might otherwise have brought him to an untimely grave! 
How often. have the studies, which were abandoned in disgust or despair, been re- 
sumed at his instance, with alacrity and diligence, and ultimately rewarded with a 
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to use the eloquent language of Grat- 
tan wheh speaking of the great Kir- 


man; the Curse of Swift must have’ 


fallen,” because they were Irishmen 
and men of genius, and employed that 
genius in the service of their country. 

The’ celibacy of the fellows of the 
Dublin University has been ‘a sib- 
jee much ‘disttssed ; ahd many are 
disposed'to consider the restraint thus 
pat upon them ‘unwise, unjust, and 
injutious. ° The reasons which render 
celibacy uncomfortable and objection- 
ablé are so obvious, aml have been so 
frequently before the public, that the 
reader, we ate persuaded, will excuse 
us for not setting them forth at large. 
Would that we could equally calcu- 
late upon his forbearance, while we 
defend the present practice, and offer 
what appear to us conclusive argu- 
mente against any meditated innova- 
tion ! 

As the college is intended for the be- 
nefit of the country, so the fellows are 
appointed for the use of the college. 
The first consideration, therefore, is 
not what may be most comfortable for 
the one, but what may be most expe- 
dient for the other. We will first state 
the hardship to which the fellow is 
subjected by not being permitted to 
marry, and next, the grounds upon 
which such an injunction may be de- 
fended. 

The man who is a candidate for a 
fellowship, knows very well the cone 
dition on- which alone it can be ob- 
tained. He is, therefore, as it were, 
a purchaser with notice. He cannot 
complain, without being thought un- 
reasonable, of a privation to which, 
with his eyes open, he consented ; and 
hissubmission to which was indispen- 
sable to‘his success. So far, we think, 
the regulation is free from: the impu- 
tation of injustice. 

But still its actual hardship is com- 
plained of. And what;is its hardship? 
Let us suppose a young man to get a 
fellowship at five and twenty. He will, 
in all probability, have the option of a 
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valuable church preferment before ten 
years. “That's, before five and thirty 
he may retirefrom édffége upofi'L. 1000 
a-year. He is not, then, assuredly 
too old to be marriéd; and it Citious- 
ly happens, that that is the very pe- 
riod of life that has béeh fixed ‘apow; 
by one of ‘the’ wisest “mén' who évér 
lived, as the most sditable in which; 
for those who livé in our latitudes, to 
enter into the. married state. So mucli 
for the hardship of the condition, up- 
on which a young man receives.a most 
eligible provision for life, and rank and 
consideration in the world ! 
- And now, a word respecting. the ad- 
vantazes of the present practice. Those 
who have been educated in Dablin 
College will, we believe, all’ bear tes- 
timony to the purity and integrity with 
which every thing relating to its ins 
ternal administration is conducted. A 
young man from the remotest part’ of 
Ireland, friendless and unconnected, 
enters the Examination Hall, and takes 
his seat on the fellowship bench, with 
a perfect conviction that justice will 
be done him, and that his’success will 
be measured by his deserts; no matter 
who the candidates are, who are cons 
tending against him. And he is never, 
or scarcely ever, disappointed. Should 
he succeed, he owes a success. to his 
talents and attainments ; and he must 
needs be proud of a distinction which 
adds so much of character and rank 
to so many a academic advan- 
tages. To this we are persuaded is 
chiefly to be attributed the highly ho- 
nourable manner in which the junior 
fellows discharge their im t du- 
ties, and the distinguishéd- ability, as 
well as the strict impartiality, ‘with 
which they adjudicate the urs 
of the University. 4 Y tid 
But if the fellows were permitted 
to marry, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, have sons ahd daughters. - Ard 
it is, also, not a little’ Stee that 
the senior fellows would be called up- 
on to examine their ‘own children, as 
competitors, for a provision for life, 





snecess by which they never could be attended but for his generous and inspiriting 


encouragement } =» -- 


“Why, my Lord, dof allude to these things? Not, be assured, .in the. vain hope of 
doing justice-to the ‘character of the Archbishop of Dublin.” But, seeivg that-he is 
made.a mark for obloqay, that bigotry has unkennelied her park upon him, and that 
scornseais: the lips of his friends, while calumny excites the clamour of his enemies, 
F-could not ferbearto offer my tribute of admiration, poor and unacceptable as it is, 
and to bear-my feeble testimony to the worth of a man, whose character I have never 
contemplated without thinking better of human nature.” 
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against others who had only their ta- 
lents,to recommend them. Now, in 
such a case, is strict impartiality to be 
expected ?,. We trow not, The father 
whasbould woes such ceensestanaet, 
engage. to, be impartial, would only on 
Fe panna # be. the. more to be dis- 
trusted., . He, would but deceive him- 
self, and the truth would not be in 
him. Thus, the perfect fairness for 
which collegiate: examinations are at 
present so honourably distinguished, 
would be destroyed, and the whole 
system would speedily become corrupt 
and worthless. 

When we consider the alliances that 
would naturally take place between 
the children of men, whose rank in 
life was the same, and whose tastes 
and habits were so very similar, we 
can easily conceive the kind of family 
compact that would soon be formed, 
by which the college would be con- 
verted into a close borough, and its 
influence made use of for the aggran- 
disement of individuals, whose inte- 
rest, for the time being, might happen 
to be ascendant ! 

We ean easily conceive a senior 
fellow, baving a son and a son-in-law 
at the board, and all called upon to 
examine another son, who is a candi- 
date for the office of junior fellow ! 
Now, would that be fair? Would it 
be decent ? Even if relatives so much 
concerned for his interest could be 
impartial, must not such a candidate, 
from the very circumstance of his ac- 
quaintance with them, and knowledge 
of their peculiarities, have advantages 
in such a contest not possessed by his 
competitors? Or, what amounts to 
nearly the same thing, must not they 
have a suspicion that there is a bias 
in his favour, and that he does pos- 
sess such advantages ? 

So strongly was this felt, that when 
the son of a senior fellow, (for before 
the late act they were permitted to 
marry,) became a candidate for a fel- 
lowship, his father absented himself 
from the examination ! This has hap- 
pened when the courses were most 
weighty and important, in which the 
father should have examined, and 
which accordingly fell to the lot of 
some junior fellow, whose avocations, 
no matter what may be his abilities or 
his attainments, must have rendered 
it exceedingly difficult for hin to be 
so prepared as to do the candidates or 
the college justice ! 

Now, are all these inéonvenienees 
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(and they will, we think, be allowed 
to be great, and by which the Uni. 
versity must be seriously injured,) to 
be incurred, only that young gentle. 
men may be permitted to marry ten 
years too soon, and thus to run the 
risk of doing what might be, as faras 
they are personally concerned, an im-~ 
prudent thing, as well as injurious to 
the best interests of the body which 
conferred upon them opulence and re« 
spectability P 

Besides, the desire of being mare 
ried, and settled in the world, is 
strong inducement to fellows to acs 
cept of College livings, when they 
have the option of so doing ; thus the 
circulation of fellowships is quickene 
ed, and young men are advanced and 
provided for, who might otherwise 
sink under a course of laborious -pres 
paration, which, when protracted be« 
yond its usual term, is all but insup-« 
portable ;—thus, also, the country 
parts of Ireland are furnished with 
able and learned men, who generally 
prove, also, most efficient and exem- 
plary clergymen. By this means one 
part of the original intention of the 
founders of the University is at pres 
sent fulfilled, they having provided, 
** that when the fellows should have 
completed seven years in their office; 
from the time of taking the degree of 
Master of Arts, they should be displas 
ced from their fellowship, and others 
elected in their room, for the benefit of 
the Church and the kingdom.” 

We had intended (but are prevents 
ed by the length to which the present 
paper has already extended,) to have 
offered some remarks upon the course 
of education pursued in the Dublin 
University. We shall only at present 
observe, that it would not perhaps be 
unworthy of the attention of the go- 
verning members to consider, whether 
of late years classical learning has been 
sufficiently attended to ; and whether 
the moral and theological bear a. sufs 
ficient proportion to the physign’ and 
mathematical parts of the scientific 
course. 

We know that a classical medal is 
awarded, at the termination of his Cole 
lege studies, to the best answerer in a 
very extended range of Greek and Las 
tin writers, a competent acquaintance 
with whom implies yery considerable 
classical attainments. But this can 
only benefit the very highest order.of 
classieal students, as the competition 
for the medal is in fact confined to 
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the premium men, while the with« 
drawal of premium from the upper 
classes operates to the discouragement 
of classical studies, just then when they 
become most interesting, and ought 
by all fair means to be promoted. 

It would also be well worthy of be- 
ing, if possible, specifically ascertain- 
ed, whether the increase which has 
taken place in the courses of physics 
and mathematics has been productive 
or not of any very decisive advantage. 
Has the average knowledge of the stu- 
dents in general been increased or di- 
minished since the course became more 
difficult and extended? Has the an- 
swering, on the whole, been better or 
worse? We well know that iniivi- 
duals, who possess sufficient of talent 
and energy to master ali the difficul- 
ties which at present lie in their way, 
must be superior, in point of actual 
attainment, to their predecessors, who 
were called upon to conquer no such 
difficulties. But we also know, that 
there are many who will be discoura- 
ged from making any attempt to gain 
even a very moderate degree of scien- 
tific information, from the very hope- 
lessness of overcoming, what appear 
to them as insuperable impediments. 
Seeing clearly that they cannot accom- 
plish all, they are disheartened from 
endeavouring to accomplish any thing ; 
and, like the Indian who was caught 
in the rapids of Niagara, and who, 
when he found all his efforts to stem 
the tide unavailing, lay down in his 
boat, and, with his pipe in his mouth, 
suffered himself, most composedly, to 
be precipitated down the cataract, they 
learn to acquiesce in a kind of “ fat 
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contented ignorance” of those things, 
the value of which they ‘are ready 
enough to admit, but which had never 
been presented ‘to them ‘except under 
such an aspect as rendered the attain« 
ment even of a moderate acquaintance 
with them, apparently as impracticable 
as it was confessedly important. 
‘ — we must ee ed out of our 
epth, or trespass longer on the pa« 
tiene of the reader. We have enides 
voured, in t ceding pages, to 
sketch the history, detail the Fepetas 
tions, and estimate the worth, of the 
Dublin University. We have done so, 
because it appears to us especially im« 
portant, that at the present time it 
should be known and valued ; and be- 
cause we were anxious to point out 
not only the degree in which it has 
been hitherto serviceable to the cause 
of literature, but the still greater de. 
gree in which it is capable of being 
made so. Our suggestions may be 
crude, they may be impracticable ; but 
they are offered in the sincerest spirit 
of good will towards an institution, 
which we have ever venerated and lo- 
ved, by which the intentions of its 
royal founders have been already so 
much more than fulfilled—which can 
number amongst its sons some of the 
brightest ornaments of the pulpit, 
the senate, and the bar, which have 
ever illustrated any age, or adorned 
any country—and which seems desti-« 
ned, if justice be done it, to accom- 
plish still higher objects, and to make 
national improvement and national re- 
nown subservient to the union, the 
glory, the happiness, and the prospe« 
rity of the empire, 





SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMARKS ON ANTIQUITIES 
AND FINE ARTS.—Continued, 
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TuE romantic adventures of the 
Neapolitan painter, Antonio Solario, 
better known under the name of “ II 
Zingaro,” (the Tinman,) are worth 
recording, as, although an able artist, 
and well known in Rome, Bologna, 
and Venice, he is not mentioned by 
Vasari or Baldinucci. The son of an 
artizan at Chieti, in the Abruzzi, he 
came ta Naples early in the fifteenth 
century to exercise the trade of his 
father, and was occasionally employed 
in the house of Colantonio del Fiore, 
one of the most celebrated painters of 
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his time. Here he saw and loved the 
artist’s daughter, and so ardent was 
his attachment, that he had the teme- 
rity to demand her in marriage of her 
father. Colantonio, although a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy man, betrayed 
no irritation at this audacious propo- 
sal, which appeared rather to amuse 
than offend him, and, without posi- 
tively rejecting it, told the tinman that 
he would give him his daughter in 
marriage whenever he became as good 
a painter as her father. The ena- 
moured artisan was not dismayed by 
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the condition; and demanded time for 
its performance. Colantonio gave him 
ten years, and even promised that du- 
ring that period his daughter should 
not marry. ‘This singular agreement 
soon became the talk of Naples, and 
even of the Neapolitan court, where 
it is said to have becn ratified in pre- 
sence of Queen Marguerite, and the 
Princess Joanna. The enterprising 
tinman, attracted by the celebrity of 
Lippo d’ Almasi, departed for Bologna, 
and studied in that school with such 
ability and perseverance, that in a few 
years he made great progress in paint- 
ing and design. Ere long, the name 
of ‘‘Il Zingaro” became celebrated 
throughout Lombardy, and after seven 
years of study at Bologna, he surpass- 
ed his teacher, and proceeded to the 
other schools of Italy in quest of high- 
er talent. He worked in the atteliers 
of the most distinguished masters at 
Florence, Ferrara, Rome, and Venice, 
and after the expiration of nine years 
and a few months, he returned to 
Naples during the reign of Joanna II. 
A nobleman, whose portrait he had 
painted, presented him to the queen, 
and he besought her acceptance of a 
small picture of the Madonna and In- 
fant Saviour, surrounded with angels, 
which Signorella says is still in exist- 
ence. At the same time, to the great 
astonishment of the court, he declared 
himself Il Zingaro della Promessa. 
His professional ability was farther 
proyed by a portrait of the queen, 
which added greatly to his reputation. 
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. I nave just returned home laugh- 
ing from a tragedy, and I hasten to re- 
cord the joke while yct fresh in re- 
membrance. The piece was not with- 
out merit ; the author had introduced 
all the customary tragic matadors, the 
performers were by no means deficient 
in ability, and some of the situations 
were new and happily conceived. The 
leading characters were two fathers in 
‘deadly feud ; a son and daughter of 
the one deeply in love with the daugh- 
ter and son of the other ; and one pair 
‘of lovers even privately married. Du- 
ring several acts, the conflict of wild 
and lawless passions was pourtrayed 
with abundant vehemence, and at 
length the irreconcilable hatred of the 
fathers interposed such invincible ob- 
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His royal patronesssent for Colantonio, 
and asked his opinion gf the two pic. 
tures, without naming the artist, 
Struck with admiration, he acknow. 
ledged with generous frankness his 
own inferiority to the painter of thcse 
pictures, whom he pronounced the 
ablest artist of his time. On this 
avowal, the Zingaro, who was con. 
cealcd in the apartment, stepped for. 
ward, and claimed the performance of 
the agreement. Colantonio was infi. 
nitely surprised by the discovery, and 
after having ascertained that the pic. 
tures were really executed by the tin. 
man, gave his consent to the marriage, 
He was cer.sured by some of his con. 
nexions for bestowing his daughter 
upor a man of such mean origin: “| 
marry her,” he replied, ‘ to no tin. 
man, but to Solario the Painter.” The 
professional ability, and the romantic 
attachment of I] Zingaro, which name 
adhered to him through life, :apidly 
increased his reputation, and from the 
period of his marriage he was much 
employed. He introduced his wife's 
portrait and his own into the altar- 
piece of San Pietro in Areno at Naples. 
Dominici praises his Descent from the 
Cross in the church of San Domenico 
Maggiore, and compares it with the 
best pictures of Albert Durer, who 
flourished a century later. The Zin. 
garo excelled principally in heads, 
which he coloured admirably, and in 
a style resembling that of Titian. He 
died in 1455, 


VENETIAN TRAGEDY. 


stacles to the happiness of the loving 
pairs, that no remedy remained but 
the assassination of the two obstinate 
old men, which catastrophe they ae 
cordingly wrought upon each other to 
the great delight of the spectators, who 
applauded long and loudly. 

When the curtain fell, the applause 
was renewed, and accompanied with 
cries of Fuora! Fuora! which conti 
nued until the happy couples crept 
before the curtain, made. their obel- 
sance, and disappeared. . The people, 
however, were not yet satisfied: the 
clapping of hands. continued, with 
loud cries of J morti / (the dead men!) 
who were at length compelled to make 
their appearance and their bows. The 
spectators cheered them with shouts 
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of “ bravi i morti!” and the applause 
continued a considerable time, during 
which the dead men were obliged to 
remain in view. The zest of this joke 
can, however, only be felt in all its 
force by those who have been accus- 
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tomed to the hearty Bravo! Bravi! of 
the Italians, and to such the applica- 
tion of this emphatic mark of appro- 
bation to the dead is indescribably lu- 
dicrous. 

GOETHE. 


XLV. VENETIAN COMEDY: 


Ar length I can truly say that I have 
seen a comedy. The actors of St 
Luke’s theatre performer this evening, 
“ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte ;” which title 
may be rendered into ‘‘ Life at Chioz- 
za,’ a well-known suburb-island of 
Venice, inhabited by sailors and boat- 
men. The characters consist of the 
Chiezzians, their wives, sisters, and 
daughters; and the peculiarities of 
these peop!e, their impetuous but na- 
tural manners, their slang-terms, their 
every-day sayings, Coings, anc deal 
ings in amity, rivalry, and hostility, 
are faithfully and admirably pourtray- 
ed and contrasted. J had, the day be- 
fore, been at Chiozza, and the lan- 
guage and other characteristics of the 
inhabitants were still so fresh in m 
memory, that I was enabled to fullow 
the spirit of the plot, although many 
of the allusions were not intelligible 
tome. In the first scene, the females 
of Chiozza are discovered on the har- 
bour-quay, sitting before the houses, 
and employed in sewing, knitting, and 
spinning. A young fellow passes by, 
and greets one of them more pointed- 
ly than the others, whose jealousy 

romptly breaks out in remarks and 
innuendos, which provoke retort, and 
are thus gradually sharpened into 
taunts and reproaches. One rudeness 
succceds and surpasses another, until, 
at length, one of the most vehement 
speakers throws a galling fact in her 
neighbour's teeth; and now ensues 
loud and vehement abuse, which, by 
ludicrous gradations, rises into point- 
ed insult, and at length terminates in 
personal violence, which attracts the 
notice and active interference of the 
police. The second act, opens in the 
police-office, where the actuary pre- 
sides instead of the absent Podesta, 
who, as a nobleman, must not be per 
sonified on the stage. The actuary, 
who is enamoured of one of the Chiozza 
fair-ones, contrives to give a privateau- 
dience to each of the aggrieved parties ; 
and when téte-a:téte with his favour- 
ite, instead of receiving her evidence, 
avails himself of the opportunity to 


declare his passion. During this tend- 
er effusion, another female, in love 
with the actuary, and prompted by 
jealous misgivings, bursts angrily into 
the room, followed by the exaspera- 
ted lover of the other girl. All the 
others now rush upon the stage en 
masse, reproaches and retorts fly in 
all directions, and the police-office, 
like the quay of Chiozza, exhibits 
the noise and confusion of Babel. 
In the third act, the discord reaches 
its climax, and the joke terminates 
with an abrupt and rather common- 
place denouement. The happiest con- 
ception of the author is developed in 
the stammering articulation of an old 
sailor, whose difficulties of utterance 
are humorously contrasted with the 
fluency of his laughing, chattering 
neighbours. He cannot utter a sen- 
tence witout some preparatory work- 
ings of the lips, hands, and arms ; and 
as he cannot even thus accomplish 
more than a few words, he has accus- 
tomed himself to a serious and laconic 
brevity of phrase, which gives a sen 
tentious and oracular solemnity to all 
he utters, thus admirably balancing 
and contrasting with the lively, head- 
long, rapid diction of the others. No 
small portion, however, of my gratifi- 
cation, arose from the loud and joyous 
sympathy of the lower class of spec- 
tators, who were delighted to see them- 
selves so naturally personified, and ac- 
companied this lively farce from be- 
ginning to end with shouts of laugh- 
ter and applause. The performers ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. The 
first actress, especially, was bewitch- 
ingly natural, and indeed the women, 
collectively, pourtrayed this scene of 
every-day life at Chiozza, with won- 
derful truth of tone, look, and ges- 
ture. This comedy, compounded of 
such slender materials, and yet so ef= 
fective, does great credit to the inge- 
nious author, Goldoni. It is written, 
throughout, with a practised hand, 
and shews a deep knowledge of what 
is termed the *‘ trick of the stage.” 
GOETHE, 
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XEVL. NIGHT SONGS OF THE VENETIAN BOAS MEN. 


I nave this evening heard the cele- 
brated melody to which the Venetian 
boatmen sing the verses of Tasso and 
Ariosto. -This. night-music must be 
bespoken, as the practice is now of rare 
occurrence, and nearly obsolete. I en- 
tered a gondola by moonlight, accom- 
panied by two’ singers, one at the head, 
the other at the stern of the boat, 
where they began to sing alternate 
verses. The melody, with which Rous- 
seau has made us acquainted, is a mo- 
notonous and declamatory modula- 
tion, somewhat resembling recitativo ; 
the tone and measure occasionally va- 
rying with the subject of the verse. I 
was informed, that when these night- 
songs were in general practice, an un- 
employed boatman, while sitting on 
the quay, or in his gondola, would 
sing some well-known verse of Tasso, 
to the popular melody, and in tones 
so loud and thrilling, as to reach far 
over the still surface of the waters. A 
distant boatman, catching the air and 
words, would then respond with the 
following verse; the first singer ree 
joined with the succeeding lines, and 
the far-off voices fell like echoes on 
the ears of listeners. These songs 
were often continued all night, with- 
out any fatigue to the performer ; and 
the farther they stood from each other, 
at any practicable distance, the more 
enchanting was the effect to the hear- 
ers who placed themselves in the mid- 
dle distance te listen with advantage. 
To demonstrate this effect, the singers 
landed with me on the shore of the 
Giudecca, and took their positions at 


XLViI. 


I witnesszD, a few weeks since, 
the execution of a murderer in the 
Piazza del Popolo. He was a hand- 
some young man, aged little more 
than twenty, and had been employed 
as a model by the German artists. 
Since the commission of his crime he 
had resided in a small town between 
Rome and Naples, and had lately ven- 
tured to return, thinking probably that 
the murder was forgotten. About this 
time, however, the Roman police had 
determined te make an example, and 
the offender was arrested and prose~ 
cuted. His crime had been aggraya~ 


ROMAN 


the proper distance from each other, 
while I paced back wards and forwards 
between them, so timing my walk ag 
to leave the one when he began to sing, 
and approach the other, whose come 
mencement was again the signal for 
my return to the first singer. By this 
process, the sense and object of these 
melodies became at once intelligible. 
The effect of the answering voices 
from the distance was singularly im. 
pressive: They sounded, not mourns 
fully, but complainingly, and yet they 
affected me almost to tears. I attri« 
buted this sympathy to the sadden- 
ed tone of my feelings at the mo- 
ment ; but the old boatman remarks 
ed, “ é singolare come quel canto in- 
tenerisce, e molto piu quando é piu 
ben cantato.” 

He wished, he said, that I could 
hear the women of Malamocco and 
Palestrina sing the verses of Tasso to 
this and similar melodies, and farther 
told me, that it was their wont to sit 
at evening on the sea-shore when their 
husbands were fishing in the distance, 
and sing these songs in tones loud 
enough to reach the fishermen, who 
answered them in the intermediate 
verses. There is something at once 
beautiful and touching in this inter- 
course of affection across the waters 
of the Adriatic ; and the simple notes 
of these melodies, which, in the work: 
of Rousseau, are so meagre and unsa-~ 
tisfactory, acquire life and character 
when thus employed by two distant 
and solitary beings for purposes of 
sympathy. GOETHE. 


JUSTICE. 


ted by signal treachery towards his 
victim, with whom he had been so- 
lemnly reconciled, and yet immediate- 
ly after, when invited by the other to 
his house, he basely stabbed him in 
the back, It is the practice in Rome 
to heighten the agonies of a criminal, 
by the excitement of imaginary terrors. 
The fatal sentence is not revealed to 
him until the night before its execu- 
tion. Suddenly, and at midnight, he 
is conducted to a room hung with 
black drapery ; a skeleton, holding a 
scythe and hour-glass, starts from the 
wall, while, at the same instant, a deep 
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sepulchral voice exclaims—‘ Thou 
must die !” ; 

From this moment, however, to the 
last of his existence, the: offender is 
constantly attended by his * comfort- 
er,” These comforters, whe are mask« 
ed, and ‘are usually persons of high 
rank, avail themselves of these oppor« 
tunities to perform a meritorious and 
acceptable service, thinking probably 
that they can thereby expiate their 
own offences. Early on the morning 
of execution several masked indivi- 
duals, some of whom are usually men 
of rank, walk through the city with 
boxes, and collect alms for the con« 
demned criminal. The amount thus 
collected is given to the relatives of 
the sufferer by way of compensation 
for their loss, and they are moreover 
conveyed before the hour of execution 
beyond the city walls, and provided 
with meals for the day, to save them 
from all risk of witnessing a spectacle 
so trying to their feelings. ‘The gal- 
lows is erected the previous evening 
in the Piazza del Popolo, and guard- 
ed throughout the night by Sbirri; 
and the doorway of one of the conti« 
guous houses is hung with black, that 
the delinquent may receive there the 
Sacrament immediately before his exe- 
eution. On the following morning, I 
found the entire piazza crowded with 
people. The criminal, enveloped in 
an old cloak, was brought in a cart to 
the doorway hung with black, through 
which he passed into the house, and 
immediately after his descent, the cart 
was crowded with spectators. After 
the Sacrament had been administered, 
the condemned man was led to the 
gallows. He mounted the ladder, and 
the executioner, after fixing the rope, 
called out tohim—*‘ Credisnetuin Jesu 
Christo?” The criminal answered in 
the affirmative, the hangman pushed 
him from the ladder, and stepped upon 
his shoulders to accelerate fis death. 
Then sliding down the rope, he em- 
braced and kissed the dead man, ac- 
cording to established custom, and 
in proof that he had entertained no 
malice towards the criminal. The 
fine proportions of the body were now 
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Tre houseless wretch, who has no 


other resource upon earth, is sure to 
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admired and commented on by the 


-surrounding: Romans, many of whom 


exclaimed—‘** Che bel morto!” after 
which they asked:the foreigners :pre« 
sent how they: likedothe c¢erentony, 
(come piace, éc,)' and new thesblind 
poor proceeded through thé streets of 
Rome, describing» the) anction ‘with 
which the criminal had prepared him« 
self for death, and: the fortitude dis-« 
played in his last moments. 

A fine young man, who succeeded. 
the deceased as model to the German 
artists, has also a deed of blood upon 
his conscience, but has hitherto esca~ 
ped the hands of justice. He was 
watching a party of men playing at 
the popular game of skittles, when a 
quarrel arose among the players. The 
spectator interfered, and one of the 

arties, drawing his knife, rushed upon: 

im. Evading the blow, he seized 
one of the massive skittles, dashed out 
the brains of the aggressor, and took 
refuge in a church, where no sbirri 
dared to follow him. The German 
painters, solicitous to preserve their 
model, disguised him in. the costume 
of a bullock-driver, and brought him 
to the Piazza d’Espagna, where he 
was safe from the grasp of the police. 
Contenting himself with the limits of 
his sanctuary, he has married and set- 
tled there. Meanwhile, the German 
artists are making interest to obtain 
his pardon. The model employed by 
the French academy has also signal- 
ized himself by more than one murs 
der. He has some knowledge of the 
art of pottery, and knows how to seta 
stove, which isa talent of great rarity 
in Rome. While fixing a stove ii my 
apartment last winter, he gave mea 
copious detail of three murders he had 
committed, and in which, he assured 
me, that he had been implicated by 
circumstances beyond his control. One 
of the slain had left a son, whom he 
had adopted and maintained. “ I 
know well,” heconcluded, “that some 
time or other, the boy will: stab me; 
but it matters not, I shall always bea 
father to him.” 

Moritz 


ROMAN BEGGARS: 


pilgrimage to the Holy City; in: which 
the lucrative proféssions ‘of singing, 


escape starvation by undertaking a praying, and begging, are practised 
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without .intennission. There he is 
sure to obtain a portion of soup and 
bread at noon in every monastery ; and 
the faster he can swallow his soup and 
run from convent to convent, the more 
soup he will get. It is ludicrous to 
see.the beggars every day at noon car- 
rying their soup-jugs, and running like 
mad along the streets. This practice 
proves the want of a better system 
and a better police ; but it is not un- 
pleasing to reflect that there is one 
place on earth where the utterly poor 
and destitute cannot perish with hun- 
ger. Here, too, the beggar enjoys ex- 
traordinary privileges ; and, however 
ragged and disgusting in appearance, 
he can enter with impunity the most 
brilliant Cafés when crowded with 
well-dressed people, walk round the 
circle, and address his petition to each 
individua!. A negative is usually ex- 
pressed by the phrase, “‘ Non ce 
niente !” (I have nothing for ag 
Shoukl the beggar persevere, he is 
never harshly dismissed, but is given 
to understand by the words, ‘‘ Iddio 
vi provedera !” (God will provide for 
you!) that he has nothing to expect. 
The usual formula of mendicents is, 
** Date qualche cosa per l’amor di dio!” 
(Give something for God's sake !) and 
this “date qualche cosa,” is eternally 
resounding in the.ears of strangers in 
every quarter of Rome. Some beggars 
are extended.on the ground, exhaust 
ed, and ap ily in the very ‘‘article 
of death,” and yet still soliciting relief 
from the passengers. Others mergly 
extend their palms, and withdraw them 
in silence when repulsed witha “non 
ceniente!” Most of the Roman beg- 
gars.exhibit mutilated limbs, and not 
a. few of them were deliberately inju- 
red in infancy by their parents, for the 
purpose of making them objects of 
charity ; thus preserving them alike 
from the risk of want and the dreaded 
miseries of labour. ‘The Romans dread 
the fatigue of labour more than con- 
tempt, disease, or even ceath itself. 
For every exertion they exact an ex- 
travagant remuneraticn, and after per- 
forming the most trifling service, they 
complain long and grievously of the 
fatigue it has cost them. With this 
deeply roote aversion from labour of 
every kind, it is not wonderful that 
many of them rejoice in their mutila- 
tions, and prefer the passive trade of 
begging to every usetu] occupation. 
So tar, indeed, is this hatred of labour 
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carried, that some meudicants do not 
hesitate to assign it as the ground of 
their claim upon yourcompassion. One 
of them, a robust young fellow, who 
walks about in a black coat, thus words 
his petition for alms, “‘ Sono cascate 
dalla scala di pigrizia, ed ho rotto il 
braccio !” (I have fallen from the lad- 
der of idleness, and broken my arm.) 
Many people are so much amused with 
the naive sincerity of this despicable 
pha, that they give the fellow a trifle 
tor his honesty in confessing a motive 
which most beggars endeavour to mask 
under deception and falsehood. . A 
sturdy and powerful youth of nineteen, 
whom I see every morning on the 
Corso, holds out a lame, stiff hand, 
and shouts with the lungs of a stentor, 
“*Non son buono per fatiguare !” ( 
am not able to work !) ‘‘ date mi qua. 
che cosa per l’amor di dio !” 

The income of these beggars bears a 
relative proportion to their outward ine 
firmities. One of the mest distin. 
guished is a well-dressed, corpulent, 
and jovial-looking man, without legs, 
who crawls daily about the Corso, and 
by merely holding out his hat, obtains 
a donation from almost every passen- 
ger. ‘This mendicant is so well pro- 
vided for by the want of his legs, that 
many hundreds of the fraternity re- 
gard with envy a mutilation so obvious 
and so productive. Conscious of his 
advantages, he says it is better to be 
envied than pitied, looks the picture 
of contentment and good cheer, and 
discusses politics, wind, and weather, 
with the residents on the Corso, who 
regard him as a sort of neighbour. 
Another thriving beggar is a dwarf 
named Bajocco, who daily posts him. 
self before the Grecian Coffeehouse in 
the Strada Condotti. Nature has been 
but a step-mother to this poor fellow, 
and yet his manifold infirmities and 
deformities have proved a most pro- 
ductive capital to him through life. 
In stature a dwarf, and with hands and 
feet strangely deformed, he appears ra- 
ther a moving mass of flesh than a hu- 
man being. He has nevertheless reache 
ed the advanced age of eighty years, 
and calls himself the poor antique Ba- 
jocco, an epithet which falls strangely 
upon ears to which the usual associa« 
tion of the word antique is familiar. 

There is also in Rome a class of pri- 
vileged beggars, who rattle large cops 
per boxes, and collect alms for the 
souls of the poor in purgatory, on the 
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amount of which they receive a pcr 
centage from the monks who emjiloy 
them. For this service, such beggars 
are selected as are most disfigured by 
disease or‘mutilation, or such as, from 
their cadaverous appearance, look like 
ambassadors from purgatory, sent back 
to earth to plead the cause of their fel- 
low sufferers. These ghastly objects 
entreat your compassion for “le povere 
anime benedette del purgatorio,” and in 
tones which become more hollow and 
sepulchral as the day advances, until 
in the evening they are hoarse and ex- 
hausted with unceasing repetition. 

- According to Romish dogma, death 
brings no relief from suffering, and all 
good Catholics believe that prolonged 
tortures await the unfortunate soul 
which has left no provision on earth 
to purchase release. This prevalent 
belief readily opens the hearts and 
purses of the benevolent when peti- 
tioned to remember the suffering souls 
of the poor, and thus the priests obtain 
their dues from the most destitute of 
thre diseased poor through the sympa- 
thy of the living. Even the poorest 
beggars will often bestow their last 
copper coin upon this work of Chris- 
tian charity. 

Amongst the various stratagems of 
mendicity in Rome, is one practised 
by these agents of the monasteries, 
which makes so powerful an appeal to 
the strongest feelings of human nature, 
that it rarely fails to extort a contri- 
bution even from the most destitute. 
Two beggars, man and woman, place 
themselves at some distance from each 
other, and sing in hoarse and power- 
ful voices alternate verses of a tre- 
mendous death-song, supposed to be 
chanted by the dead in purgatory. 
‘The aged father beseeches his survi- 
ving son, the deceased son his survi- 
ving mother, dead youths and maid- 
ens their surviving brothers and sis- 
ters, to sacrifice a small sum for the 
peace of their departed souls, and 
thereby to prove their affectionate re- 
membrance of the dead, and their ear- 


XLIX. 


In northern Europe we may, with- - 


out impropriety, say good night! to 
departing friends at any hour of dark- 
ness ; but the Italians utter their Fe- 
licissima Notte only once. The ar- 
rival of candles marks the division 
between day and night, and when they 
are brought in, the Italians thus sa- 
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nest desire to atone for any unkind- 


“ness or neglect towards them during 


hfe. As this awful appeal to the af- 
fections and the conscience may be 
heard half the length of a street, there 
are many listeners, and amongst them 
not a few, who, having lost near rela- 
tives, are effectually reached by this 
imposing formula. There are indeed 
few families in Rome which have not 
the loss of a member to mourn for, 
who was either beloved during life, or 
became dear after death, and for whose 
benefit the survivors would ‘eagerly 
make any sacrifice. And here is a re« 
medy provided to meet this strongest 
yearning of humannature; toalleviate 
heart-rending sorrow; to bring healing 
to the wounded conscience. No zea 
lous and warm-hearted Catholic can 
resist such an appeal. Windows are 
opened in all directions for the passage 
of contributions, and the mites of the 
poor, carefully folded in paper, are 
handed to the hoarse -and greedy col- 
lectors, who receive them with ill-con- 
cealed exultation, and drop them into 
their copper boxes. These huge re- 
ceptacles are emptied every night into 
the treasury of some convent, which 
derives a luxurious support by thus 
preying upon the sympathies of be- 
reaved and mourning relatives. 

Often have I heard the hoarse voices 
of two collectors resounding from ‘each 
end of the short. street in which I ré= 
side. Their cry is, “ Io'sono la tua 
madre,” &c., or, * Io.sono la‘tua sds 
rella,” &c. (I am thy mother, or I 
am thy sister, and suffering in purgae 
tory.) These awful words, uttered in 
deep and hollow accents, which seem 
to issue from the tomb itself; are well 
adapted to call up a vivid recollection 
of loved and lost relations in the minds 
of the desolate survivors. The success 
of this ingenious device was nevere 
failing. I-never looked out of my win- 
dow without witnessing the donations 
of my devout neighbours to these 
truly privileged mendicants. 

Moritz. 


FELICISSIMA NOTTE. 


lute each other. How impossible it 
is to convey the exact properties of a 
foreign language by trauslation! Every 
word, from the highest to the lowest, 
has a peculiar significance, determin- 
able only by an accurate knowledge 
of national and local attributes and 
peculiarities. GoETHE, 
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kL. . THE PAPAL GUARDS. 


I stoop the other day on Monte 
Cavallo while the Papal Guards were 
drilled by a young officer, who:took a 
world of pains, and. gave the word of 
command with great vehemenceof tone 
and gesture. At length his perseve« 
rance exhausted. the patience of his 
men, one of whom, stepping forward 


from the ranks, thus questioned his © 


commander.—‘‘ Ma quando finisce sta 
storia?” (When will this story be fi- 
nished ?) *‘ Have a moment’s patience, 
my son!” replied his officer; “‘ we 
shall soon have done.” ‘The soldier 
fell back into his place, the exercise 
proceeded for a few seconds, and the 
men were dismissed. 


LI. 


On another occasion, I saw a soldier 
arrive on the ground and fall into the 
ranks when the drill was nearly over. 
‘* Why do you come'so:late, my son ?” 
enquired the officer. ‘‘ I have been 
hearing mass,” replied the soldier. 
“ Very well, my son!” rejoined his 
commander, and proceeded to drill his 
men. In Rome, a soldier is styled 
“Signor Soldato,” by the lower classes. 
The situation of a private in the 
Papal Guard is esteemed a desirable 
provision, and candidates for the ap- 
pointment address petitions to the 


Pope. 


THE VATICAN. 


*¢ Infamibus Vaticani locis magna pars tetendit ; unde crebre in vulgus mortes.”—Tacitus. 


Tue highest splendour and the low- 
est poverty come here in contact. The 
immeasurable palace of thfe Vatican, 
and the enormous Basilica of St Peter, 
are hemmed in by narrow filthy streets, 
and wretched hovels. The unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of this pestilential 
district are chained there by their ne- 
cessities, and look forward to each re- 
turning summer with a foreknowledge 
that its malignant fevers and epide- 
mics will be fatal to no small portion 
of their number. The poisonous at- 
mosphere of this quarter compels the 
Pope to abandon the Vatican palace 
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at the commencement of the hot sea- 
son, when he removes to his pleasant 
summer mansion on the Quirinal hill, 
the air of which is the most salubrious 
in Rome. In some streets near the 
Vatican, the malaria is so deadly in 
the summer nights that the poor in- 
habitants dare not sleep in their houses 
during that season. A young artist 
from Dresden lately perished here. 
Presuming too much upon his youth 
and vigorous constitution, he took 
lodgings here in the summer, and fell 
a sacrifice to his rashness. 


ROMAN PROVERBS. 


I proverbi non fallano 
E1 pensieri non riescono. 


Guardati da Alchimista povero, 
Da Medico ammalato, 

Da subita collera, 

Da matto attizzato, 

Da can, che non abbaja, 

Da uom, che non parla, 

Da opinion de’ Giudici, 

Da dubitation de’ Medici, 


Da recipe de’ Speziali, 
Da cetera de’ notari, 
Da malizie de’ donne, 
Da lagrime de’ puttane, 
Da bugie de’ Mercanti, 
Da ladri di casa, 

Da serva ritornata, 

Da furor di popolo. 


I fatti sono maschj e le parole femine. 
La donna ride quando puole, e piange quando vuole. 
Una bella donna é@ Vinferno dell’ anima, e il purgatorio della borsa. 
Moglie e Magistrato dal Cielo é destinato. 
Chi piglia moglie per denari, spesso sposa lite e guai. 
Chi non vuol entrar in guai, non pigli moglie mai. 
Femina, Vino, e Cavallo, mercanzia di fallo. 
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SONNETS ON THE SCENERY OF THE TWEED, BY DELTA. 
SONNET DEDICATORY: 


As we had-been in heart, now linked in hand, 

New Learmonth and the Cheviots left behind, 
Homeward ’twas ours along the Tweed to wind, 
Through the Arcadia of our own sweet land ; 

Vainly would words pourtray my feelings, when, 
(Long dreary months of separation past, ) 

Fate gave thee to my longing arms at last, 

And made me the most blessed among men.— 

Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved, 

And haply, in the days of other years, 

When he, who penned them, sees thee not, nor hears, 
Thou mayst retrace this tablet, not unmoved, 

My Catherine! who through trials constant proved, 
Which, while they woke thy scorn, yet cost thee tears. 


NO. I.—MELROSE ABBEY. 


Summer was on thee—the meridian light— 

And, as we wandered through thy columned aisles, 
Decked all thy hoar magnificence with smiles, 
Making the rugged soft, the gloomy bright ; 

Nor was reflection from my breast apart, 

As clomb our steps thy lone and lofty stair, 

Till, gained the summit, ticked in silent air 

Thine ancient clock, as ‘twere thy throbbing heart ; 
Monastic grandeur and baronial pride 

Subdued, the former half, the latter quite. 

Pile of King David! to thine altar’s site, 

Full many a footstep guides, and long shall guide ; 
Where those are met, who met not save in fight, 
And Douglas sleeps with Evers, side by side ! 


NO. Il.-~ABBOTSFORD.« 


The calm of evening o’er the dark pine wood 

Lay with an aureate glow, as we explored 

Thy classic precincts, hallowed Abbotsford ! 

And at thy porch in admiration stood : 

We felt thou wert the work, the abode of Him 
Whose fame hath shed a lustre on our age ; 

The mightiest of the mighty !—o’er whose page 
Thousands shall hang, until Time’s eye grow dim ;— 
And then we thought, when shall have passed away 
The millions, now pursuing Life’s career, 

And Scort himself is dust—how, lingering here, 
Pilgrims from all the lands of earth shall stray 
Amid thy massy ruins, and survey 

The scenes around, with reverential fear ! 


NO. III.—-DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


Beneath Tweed murmured ’mid the forests green ; 
And, through thy beech-tree and laburnum boughs, 
A solemn ruin, lovely in repose, 

Dryburgh! thine ivied walls by us were seen: 
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Thy court is now a garden, where the flowers 


-Expand in silent beauty, and the bird, 


Flitting from bough to bough, alone is heard, 

To fill with song thy melancholy bowers. 

Yet did a solemn pleasure fill the soul, 

As through thy shadowy cloistral cells we trode, 

To think, white pile! that once thou wert the abode 
Of men, who could to solitude control 

Their hopes, and from ambition’s pathways stole, 
To give their whole lives sinlessly to God! 


NO. IV.-NIDPATH CASTLE, 


Stern rugged pile! thou speakest of the days 
Of foray and of feud, when, long ago, 

Homes were thought worthy of reproach or praise, 
Only as yielding safeguards from the foe ; 

Over thy gateways the armorial arms 

Proclaim of doughty Douglasses, who held 

Thy towers against the foe, and thence repelled 
Oft, after efforts vain, invasion’s harms :— 

Eve gloom’d the hills, as, by the Tweed below, 
We sat, where once thine ample orchard smiled, 
And yet where many an appie-tree grows wild, 
Listening the blackbird, aud the river’s flow ; 
While high, between us and the western glow, 
Thy vasty walls seem’d picturcsquely piled. 


NO. Vim WARK CASTLE. 


Emblem of strength, which Time hath quite subdued !— 
Scarcely on thy green mount the eye may trace 

Those girding walls, which made thee once a place 

Of succour, in old days of deadly feud ; 

Yes! thou wert once the Scotch marauders’ dread ; 
And vainly did the Roxburgh shafts assail 

Thy moated towers, from which they fell like hail ; 
While waved Northumbria’s pennon o’er thy head.-— 
Thou wert the work of man, and so hath pass’d 

Like those who piled thee ; but the features still 

Of steadfast Nature all unchanged remain ; 

Still Cheviot listens to the northern blast ; 

The blue Tweed yet winds murmuring round thy bill ; 
And Carham whispers of the slaughter’d Dane ! 


NO. VI.~— THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR, 


As speaks the sea-shell, from the window-sill 

Of cottage-home, far inland, to the soul 

Of the bronzed veteran, till he hears the roll 

Of Ocean, ’mid its islands chafing still ;— 

As speaks the love- gift to the lonely heart 

Of her, whose hopes are buried in the grave 

Of him, whom tears, prayer, passion could not save,— 
And Fate but link’d, that Death might tear apart,— 
So speaks the ancient melody of thee, 

Green ‘‘ Bush aboon Traquair,” that from the steep 
O’erhangst the Leithen, that, mayhap afar, 

Beyond the wide and separating sea, 

The = Exile, ‘neath the Evening Star,’ 
Thinking of Scotland, scarce forbears to weep! 
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EXTRACTS FROM BUCHANAN’'S EPITHALAMIUM, ON THE MARRIAGE OF 
FRANCIS OF VALOIS AND MARY STUART. 


* * oa * 


A Haprigr destiny, blest Prince! is thine ; 
To thee thy stars a long-known spouse assign : 
In life’s fair dawn thy budding love began, 
Bloom’d,in the youth, and ripen’d in the man. 
The fears, which still the hearts of kings invade, 
By chaffering states to foreign wives betray’d, 
Thy bosom felt not—fears lest Fame should bring, 
As tis her wont, report too flattering ; 
While on the regal stranger’s charms she dwells, 
And ranks her first of nature’s miracles: 
No tawdry pencil, disciplined to lie, 
Cheated thee with its gaudy cozenry : 
No sighs of thine the silent billet bore, 
Thy cheek no whisper’d scandal crimson’d o’cr ; 
Thine eyes survey’d, thy judgment calm approved 
The face, the soul—examined ere beloved. 
Woke not thy flame strong passion’s lawless fire, 
Or the light blazing of a boy’s desire ; 
But more than female worth, than girlish mind, 
And maiden grace and royal port combined. 

* * 


What—should the goddesses, on Ida scann’d 
By Paris, give the kerchief to thine hand, 
And bid thee throw as curious taste might please— 
What, in the wildest ramblings of caprice, 
More couldst thou crave ? 

Does beauty wake thy sigh ? 
Mark the soft lustre of her sparkling eye, 
Her countenance the herald of her mind, 
With maiden gay the matron grave combined ; 
And, yielding all to the enchanted gaze, 
Mix’d in rare union majesty and grace. 


Nor less her bosom Pallas and the Muse 
In form witb all that polish’d arts infuse: 
And emulous to deck their favourite’s soul, 
With moral grandeur crown th’ accomplish’d whole. 





If an imperial wife to wish be thine— 
A hundred monarchs dignify her line ; 
And ’mid the storms, which on her shore have broke 
For twice ten centuries, no foreign yoke 
Hath gall’d her country’s stubborn neck: whate’cr 
Of hoariest date, or lying legends bear, 
Or truer story tells, or poet’s lay, 
To hers are novelties of yesterday. 





Grasp’st thou at dower? What richer than the crest 
Of Scotia, and the corslet on her breast ? 
I vaunt not here her fields of waving grain, 
The treasures stored within her dark domain ; 
Pregnant with gems her hills, her mines with gold, 
O’er golden sands her glittering rivers roll’d— 
Those vulgar riches, which with poor desire 
Fire vulgar minds, and poison whom they fire. 
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Thine, quiver’d Caledonian, is the fame, 
From the deep glen to rouse the woodland game ; 
The rapid flood to cleave ; with noble scorn 
Heat, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to spurn ; 
Thine own blue mountains in the tented field, 
Not with base walls, but broad claymore to shield ; 
Careless of life when glory courts thy view, 
To faith’s pure pledge, to unbought friendship true. 


By arts like these, when war the wide world shook, 
And not a land escaped the victor’s yoke ; 
One race alone, in ancient freedom blest, 
Dash’d back th’ invader’s weapon from its breast. 
Here paused the furious Goth, the Saxon here ; 
Here idly whjzz’d the Dane’s, the Norman’s spear ; 
Here, if time’s mustier annals be survey’d, 
His restless wing the Roman eagle stay d— 
He, whom nor arid Libya’s drought repress’d, 
Nor Parthian wastes, in dreariest livery dress’d ; 
Not Meroé’s heat, not ice-bound Elbe or Rhine— 
Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance of thine. 
Scotia! sole realm, from which not ridgy steep, 
Imperious woods, or torrent loud and deep, 
Guarded the Roman spoiler ; but the wall, 
Spanning from sea to sea the isthmus interval. 
While others from their homes his mandate drave, 
Or (heavier curse!) detain’d but to enslave ; 
Here, flinching from the hardy mountaineer, 
He stoop’d the rampart’s long defence to rear: 
And hopeless of advance, with humbled pride, 
The sundering bulwark placed by Carron’s side. 

« 4 * 


And thou, bright Nymph, to gild whose nuptial high, 
Imperial Juno, Pallas, Venus, vie, 
And every lavish grace conspires to deck— 
Though he, the heir of Gallia, at thy beck 
(He, Capet’s regal sceptre born to wield, 
And bear the unsullied lilies on his shield) 
Fond homager! with glad obedience bow, 
Thy sex revered, be yielding woman thou ; 
And, born a queen, without one rebel swell, 
Bend thee to Hymen’s golden manacle ; 
Bear the light discipline of wedlock’s school, 
Obey thy Lord, and, by obeying, rule, 


Thou see’st yon crag, how Ocean’s surges lash, 
How o’er its frowning brow his billows dash, 
Till sapp’d or scoop’d, it owns his victor hand ; 
But when with smooth acclivity the strand 
Appears the boisterous rover to invite, 
Subdued by softness, he foregoes his might : 
No longer hoarse with threats, or blanch’d with foam, 
Peaceful and calm he seeks his gentle home ; 
And rippling sweetly far as eye can reach, 
Whispers his joys, and seems to kiss the beach. 


Behold again, with what entwining grasp, 
Yon oak the ivy’s flexile tendrils clasp, 
And subtilely winding o’er his branches, climb 
Till their green tresses wave in air sublime :—~ 
Thus by compliance coldness shalt thou shun, 
Thus shall thy husband’s love be kept, or won. 
Fr. WRANGHAM. 
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“Hercno!” exclaimed Agnes Fitz- 
roy, as she let her harp escape slowly 
from her hands, and its balanced po- 
sition against her knee, while the last 
notes of a plaintive air of Mehul’s 
were faintly dying off the strings. 
“ Heigho!”—and she threw herself 
languidly back inte her chair. 

“* Mercy on us!” ejaculated her 
pretty, lively cousin, Jane Douglas, 
who was sitting at the window, twirl- 
ing and untwirling round her fair fin- 
gers the gold chain, from which hung 
an eye-glass—not worn for ornament, 
but use—and not therefore a quizzing 
glass, but a necessary supplement to a 
pair of sparkling black eyes, whenever 
they wished to discern distinctly any 
object that was more than three feet 
distant from them. ‘“ Mercy on us! 
That was a terribly long and senti- 
mental heigh—o! I wonder where it 
is gone to?—Positively I felt it fan 
upon my cheek as it escaped out of 
the window, and I declare,’ she con- 
tinued, looking through her glass, with 
a well-feigned air of serious amaze- 
ment, “ I declare, I can see it ;—yes, 
there it goes, floating like gossamer, 
upon that soft, yellow moonbecam, 
over the grove of chestnut trees, in 
the very direction of the parish 
church !” 

** How can you be so ridiculous!” 
said Agnes, half pouting, half smirk- 
ing, at the fanciful raillery of her 
sprightly cousin. 

«* How can you be so unamiable,” 
retorted Jane, ‘‘ tohave for your com- 
panion such a discreet and trust-wor- 
thy personage as myself, and yet make 
your heart like the prison-house of the 
ghost in Hamlet—the abode of untold 
secrets ?”” 

““T can’t say I understand you,” 
replied Agnes, rising, and advancing 
towards the window with an exceed- 
ingly demure look. 

“ But I understand you,” answer- 
ed Jane, taking her hand, ‘‘ thanks to 
these tell-tale fingers, and that terri- 
ble heigh—o, which by, this time, I 
dare say, has arrived at its journey’s 
eud, creeping like a wreath of mist 
through the key-hole of the church 


LAST LOVE. 
door, and settling wit likea diamond 
dew-drop, or perhaps curled round in 
the shape of a ring, upon the altar ta- 
ble. Yes!” she continued, playing 
with the long taper fingers, of Agnes, 
and addressing them as if they could 
understand what she said, “ you are 
never tired—no, not you--of giving 
melodious birth to that sweetly plain- 
tive and enchanting air of Mehul’s, 
since it was so rapturously praised, 
and a repetition of it so beseechingly 
implored, the other night, by a certain 
tall, and tolerably good-looking young 
gentleman, who stood watching your 
fairy motions with so enamoured a 
spirit, that he could not see who was 
laughing at his lack-a-daisical appear 
ance.” 

‘“Go on—pray go on, my merry 
cousin,” said Agnes ; ‘‘ you are quite 
poetical this evening, and it is really 
charming to listen to you.” 

*‘T have no doubt it is,” rejoined 
Jane. “ It is always charming to have 
other people do for us what we would 
fain have done, though we like not to 
do it, for ourselves.” 

** I dare say,” said Agnes, “‘ you 
think yourself a wonderfully clever 
girl—the very Newton of petticoat 
philosophers, in the discovery of love 
secrets.” 

“© Not at all, my dear cousin,” re 
plied Jane ; ‘* but you know it cannot 
be so very: difficult. to perceive the 
symptoms of any particular malady, 
in a person who is so very subject to 
its dreadful attacks. Let me see—it 
was last June twelvemonth, I think, 
when you were first seized,—but that 
was only a slight attack, for you got 
well before the end of the month. 
Then you had another, about the be- 
ginning of August following, which 
lasted nearly till Michaelmas day— 
then a third in November, and that 
stuck to you all the winter—like my 
aunt Rachel’s Christmas cough, as she 
calls it. You were but,just recovering 
from this in the spring, when—one, 
two,—yes, you had three terribly sharp 
fits, one after another, in that prover- 
bially dangerous month, the month of 
May. It'was hardly thought possible 
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you could recover from the last of 
them, and so it was determined that 
the clergyman should be sent for, 
but ” 

Agnes sprung to her harp, and lean- 
ing over it in a graceful, sylph-like 
attitude, first drowned the voice of 
Jane with an extempore prelude of 
crashing chords, and then silenced her, 
while sbe played divinely the saucy 
air of ‘‘ Cease your funning.” 

When she had done, there was a 
pause ; and just at that moment the 
moon was partially obscured by a light 
fleecy cloud passing over it. Agnes had 
returned to the window, and her eyes 
were directed towards that mild, pale 
luminary, which was now beginning 
to edge, with a soft, silvery radiance, 
the border of the cloud from which it 
was slowly emerging. 

* And so you think, Jane,” said 
she, taking her cousin’s hand, “ that 
my heart-is like that cold chaste orb, 
dimmed, ever and anon, by passing 
clouds ; but like it, reappearing again 
as cold and as bright as ever? I wish 
I could think so! You deem it, too, 
as inconstant—changing even as she 
does? Ah me! There are times when 
I fancy it rather the dove, wandering 
forth from its ark to find a resting- 
place, but destined to return with no 
olive branch !” 

“© Fiddle-de-dee !—fiddle-de-di !— 
fiddle-de-do !—fiddle-de-dum !” ex- 
claimed Jane, mimieking the sorrow- 
ful cadence of her cousin’s voice. At 
the same moment she caught her round 
the waist, and, in spite of herself, 
made her waltz three or four times up 
and down the room, to the tune of 
“€ Di tanti palpiti,’” hummed by her- 
self. When she had dragged her about 
till they were both out of breath, she 
pulled her down by her side on a set- 
tee, and said, ‘‘ Now talk to me again 
about chaste cold orbs, doves, arks, 
and olive branches ; and if you do, 

ou shall have another dance, till I 
ave jogeled this fine sentimental frip- 
pery out of you.” 

** Yon are a strange gir’ Jane,” 
said Agnes, “ but I still ho, to see 
the day when that heart of you will 
do penance.’ Recollect the fate of our 
pcs friend Harriet Lindsay! She 
anphed at love till she was ninetecn, 
and thin—died of it before che was 
one- dnd-twenty !” 

** As I never shall, while there are 
fever, inflammations, and consump. 
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tions, to hand me.out of this world 
into the next,” rejoined Jane.—** And 
for my part, though poor dear Har. 
riet had the credit of dying of a bro- 
ken heart, because her lover died of a 
broken neck, by a fall from his Jan. 
deau, I confess I always thought it 
was a surfeit of ice creams and straw- 
berries that really killed her. If it 
had been a cold summer, and a had 
fruit season, Harriet J.indsay might 
have looked a little pale, or so, and 
for a few days, perbaps, found the 
wing of a chicken more than she could 
eat at dinner; but by the end of a 
week, take my word for it, the-knife 
and fork would have conquered. the 
pocket handkerchief and the smelling 
bottle. Lord help us poor girls, say 
I, if we are born only to fall in love, 
and must die when we fall out. I 
like not such grinning love, as Falstaff 
says of honour. It is all very well, 
I grant you, to have a nice handsome 
fellow, ‘ sighing like a furnace,’ at 
your elbow, and growing as thin asa 
winter weasel in an empty barn, for 
your sake; and if, after you -have 
used him for two or three years, to 
plague half a dozen of your best friends 
who envy your conquest, you find you 
can really make a decent affiir of the 
heart of it, why then a 

‘* Why then,” interrupted Agnes, 
** [ suppose Jane Douglas, spinster, 
would be seen some fine morning, in 
the proverbially dangerous month of 
May, going in the same direction as 
my heigho! only, not like it, creeps 
ing in at the key-hole of the church 

oor Ld , 





** Oh Lord! oh Lord!” exclaimed 
Jane, stopping her ears with her fin- 
gers,—* how can you be so malicious 
to use that horribly Gothic word? 
Do you think I would ever consent to 
be married by banns, aud have my- 
self proclaimed three several Sundays, 
with a public notice, that if any pers 
son or persons know any just cause 
or impediment why——Here !—be 
quick !—sprinkle a little Eau de Co- 
logne upon my handkerchief, or I 
shall go into hysterics! How could 
you be so barbarous ?” 

In this vein of mutual raillery, and 
light-hearted ‘mirth, did’ these fuir 
cousins banter each othcr upon a subs 
ject which they were both. afraid to 
discuss in a more sober strain. But 
though they shared ‘a common fear, 
that fear Had no'common origin, Jane 
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and Agnes were nearly of the same 
age ; the former, however, having the 
advantage (I am not certain, by the 
by, that ladies are accustomed to call 
it an advantage) over the latter by 
seven or eight months, she being al- 
most twenty, and Agnes almost out of 
her teens. They had been brought 
up under the same roof, educated in 
the same school, and from their cra- 
dles, to the period of which we are 
now speaking, had been such insepa- 
rable companions in all the daily oc- 
cupations and amusements of their 
whole lives, that either might have 
addressed the other, in the language 
of fond recollection used by Helena 
to Hermia— 


“Ts all the counsel that we two have 
shared, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have 
spent 

When we have chid the hasty footed time 

For parting us—oh, now, is all forgot? 

All sehooldays’ friendship, childhood in- 
nocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one 
flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one 
key; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and 
minds, 

Had been incorporate. 
gether 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one 
heart, 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry 

Due but to one, and crowned with one 
crest.” 


So we grew to- 


But whatever were the secret sym-< 
pathies and the hidden attractions— 
whatever the unseen, and to them- 
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selves unknown bonds of attachment 
\which held them together—nature 
certainly never formed two creatures 
less alike in all those visible qualities 
of mind and character by which they. 
‘were distinguished. Jane had suc 


\an exuberant flow of animal spirits, 


‘that it was the most amusing thing 
‘imaginable to see her seriously endea~ 
\vouring to be serious. Her mirth was 

never broad or coarse ; it had nothing 
jof the hoyden or the romp in it; but 
‘it was a kind of constitutional viva- 
tity, an inexhaustible spring of salient 
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gaiety, which flashed incessantly in 
sparkling radiance from her eyes, or 
burst in frolic humour from her lips. 
Every day she lived, she shed tears; 
but it was because ten times in every 
diy she laughed till they came ; and so 
cloudless had been her sunshine hither- 
to, that they were almost the only tears 
she could recollect she ever did shed. 
This perpetual summer of the mind 
imparted a corresponding glow and 
animation to her manner, a freshness 
and genial warmth to all her actions, 
which made her presence the signal 
for merry looks and cheerful discourse. 
Her nimble and elastic step, as she 
entered a room, was nearly as irresist~ 
ible an invitation to stand up for a 
quadrille as the sound of a fiddle ; 
while the contagious smile that ever 
played about her mouth, seemed te 
say, ‘* Come, good folks; let us laugh 
at a world that only laughs at us!” 
And then her own laugh!—it was such 
a clear, hearty, chuckling laugh— 
there was such a breadth of hilarity 
spread over all her features, dimplin 
her smooth -vermilion cheeks, po 
glistening in her — eyes, that, 
without saying a word, it never failed 
to provoke a chorus of giggling, (no 
matter how miscellaneous the com- 
pany,) from the asthmatic wheezing 
of seventy, down to the shrill carol. 
ling of seven. 

Agnes Fitzroy, on the contrary, 
though ‘no foe to 


* Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


had within her a chastening spirit of 
pensive sobriety, which kept her from 
ever rising to the same height of im- 
petuous gaiety as her cousin.. The 
risible faculty was not so strong in 
her, neither was the perception of the 
really ludicrous, or the disposition to 
convert into the ludicrous, words and 
actions which were not fairly amen- 
able to that fallacious test. Her pas- 
sions were calm and deep, and when 
most agitated, betraying least evidence 
on their ruffled surface of what was 
passing beneath. It was no superior 
self-command that imparted this cha- 
racter to her feelings ; still less was it 
any thing approaching to the mastery 
of refined artifice which made her looks 
a mask for her thoughts. It proceeded 
entirely from an excessive sensibility 
of disposition—a shrinking within her- 
self, as if she feared, whether in trou- 
ble or in joy, to find no second self, 
N 
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no other human heart that cou/d give 
her back her smiles, or receive her 
tears, in that spirit which had called 
them forth. What we should pro- 
nounce reserve in the cold, and cau- 
tion in the cunning, was in her an al- 
most morbid delicacy, an ingenuous 
timidity, which hesitated to disturb 
the serenity of others, by imparting 
its own particular grief. Perhaps, too, 
there was a little alloy, a slight mix- 
ture of pride in this feeling—that 
stern pride of silent sorrow, which is 
so apt to frown upon the weakness of 
seeking pity, and to scorn it when 
proffered. Yet were there any art 
by which what passed within could be 
read in looks and actions—if it were 
really possible to interpret the very 
language of a smothered sigh, a ga- 
thering tear, or a restless manner—if 
these outward denotements of a per- 
turbed spirit could ever be construed 
with fidelity, and be made to express 
what they only indicate, poor Agnes 
might as well have proclaimed with 
her tongue, at once, what the secret 
workings of her heart proclaimed 
without it. For though it was true 
that her passions were deep and calm, 
and that, when most agitated, they 
least betrayed on their ruffled surface 
the swift and vexed under-current, 
still the havoe they made could not 
always be concealed. 

Jane, who had been her inseparable 
companion for so many years, had gra- 
dually acquired a tolerably quick and 
accurate perception of her character, 
and could draw shrewd conclusions 
from sufficiently slight circumstances. 
But her sagacity was sometimes at 
fault ; and it had never been more so, 
than when, in her usual strain of joy- 
ous raillery, she pretended to trace the 
flight of her cousin’s ‘ heigho!” to- 
wards the parish church, and to cate- 
chise her fingers for lingering so fond- 
ly amid the harp-strings upon that 
plaintive air of Mehul’s. That excla- 
mation was breathed by Agnes, at the 
close of a silent meditation upon a sub- 
ject which is very apt—yes, very apt 
indeed—to intrude itself, by moon- 
light, upon young ladies of eighteen. 
I am thus particular in mentioning the 
age, because I have never been able to 
discover the precise period when a lady 
herself allows she is not young; and, 
as I happen to entertain some rather 
heterodox notions touching youth and 
age in the fair sex, I wish it to be dis< 
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tinctly understood, that I do consider 
every lady young who caunot either 
write or tell her age without employ 
ing the teen. Farther than this de. 
ponent sayeth not. 

And what was that subject? And 
why did the meditation of Agnes end 
in such a terribly long and sentimental 
heigh—o, as Jane described it? And 
why were they both afraid to discuss 
it in a more sober strain? And why, 
though they shared a common fear, 
was that fear without a common ori« 
gin? 

Jane was beginning to fear that she 
never should fall in love ; that is, she 
was afraid no “ nice handsome fellow” 
would grow as thin as a winter weasel 
for her sake, and so give her a decent 
excuse for taking pity upon him. And 
a great pity she thought it. She knew 
herself to be naturally of a compas- 
sionate disposition ; she felt that amia« 
ble quality grow stronger and stronger 
within her, every month ; and she 
longed so vehemently for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying it, that she was 
fast becoming a confirmed philanthro- 
pist. She had even begun to con- 
sider very seriously what could be the 
reason why love-making should al« 
ways commence with the other sex, 
and had lately started the problem to 
an old bachelor, who visited the fa« 
mily, and who had already passed his 
grand climacteric. The question was 
popped so suddenly, that at first theold 
gentleman was posed; but gradually 
recovering from the shock, he replied 
very gravely, “I'll tell you, Miss 
Jane, wooing is but an affectionate 
seeking. Now, we seek not for that 
which we have, but for that which we 
have not. It is more proper, theres 
fore, for the man, in this love-search, 
to seek for what he has lost, than for 
the woman to seek for what she already 
has. The man, you know, has lost 
his rib, and he seeks after her that has 
it; whereas it would be folly in her 
to seek it, because she has it. And 
that, Miss Jane, is a good and suffi- 
cient reason why women woo not, 
but are wooed.”—*‘ I wonder who has 
got your rib,” said Jane, laughing. 
“* You have never been able to find 
her out, it seems. And some of you 
men must have had three or four of 
your ribs stolen ; or else, I suppose, 
when you marry three or four wives, 
you seek after other folk’s ribs.”— 
“Never mind my rib,” replied the 
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old gentleman ; and then slily added, 
“but take care that you, yourself, 
are not like the man who had liberty 
given him to go through a wood, and 
make choice of the best staff h» could 
find, provided he chose one in his going 
on, and not in his returning.” —‘‘ W hat 
did he do ?” enquired Jane, not at all 
aware of what was to follow. ‘‘ Why,” 
continued my bachelor, ‘‘he walked 
along, and with a curious eye obser- 
ved where he might best suit himself ; 
he saw many that were tall, and 
straight, and good-looking, and well 
adapted for his purpose; but no; these 
would not content hiin ; so on he goes, 
still expecting better, till at last he 
came to the end of the wood, and then 
he found none but crooked and ill- 
looking ones to choose from ; and no 
great choice of them either.”—‘ I 
know which end of the wood you 
grow at,” said Jane, tossing her head. 
From that moment, however, she 
considered herself in a wood, and 
was terribly afraid lest she should 
not be able to suit herself among the 
tall, straight, good-looking, trees ; 
but vowing, at the same time, that if 
she did get to the other end, she 
would never choose one of the crooked 
walking sticks. Yet, as she had a 
very laudable dread of dying an old 
maid; and, as the love she bargained 
for in her own mind, was a good, 
homely, every-day sort of love,—a 
love that would stand wear and tear, 
and not get out of fashion too soon,— 
she did not absolutely despair of find- 
ing such a commodity, though she 
was almost twenty. 

Such were the meditations, the 
doubts, and the misgivings of the 
light-hearted Jane ; but mot such 
were the meditations, or the doubts, 
or the misgivings, of her fair cousin. 
Agnes feared lest she shou/d love ; or 
rather, lest she should love too soon, 
and be doomed to experience that ut- 
ter wretchedness of loving, not * wise- 
ly” at first, but “‘too well” afterwards. 
She had proved, and she had some- 
times shrunk with dismay from the 
proof, that she was more susceptible 
of those impressions which are akin 
to love, than might be compatible 
with her future happiness ; and those 
very “symptoms” upon which Jane 
had so sportively rallied her, were 
to herself the source of many bitter 
forebodings. ‘‘ Yes !” she would 
often mentally exclaim, “it is too true ; 


I have thought myself in love, and I 
have thought how blest my condition 
might become, if while the dream 
lasted my hand could have followed 
my heart. But a tew short months 
dispelled the dream ; and then, alas! 
I have only thought how miserable 
must have been my lot, if my hand 
had followed my heart!” It was the 
dread of such a fate as this that haunte 
ed her ; the dread that in some similar 
dream, some trance of passion, some 
fancied devotion of her soul, she 
should approach the altar, and awaken, 
afterwards, to the tremendous knowe 
ledge, that a cold sense of duty was 
all that remained of the glowing vie 
sion. These were no idle self-tor- 
mentings ; for she needed but to re« 
member what had been, to add what 
might have been, and the dark pic- 
ture was at once completed! There 
had been moments, when she belie- 
ved the passion—which some hearts 
ever feel, and which no human heart 
ever felt twice—was roused, and she 
only knew it was not, because its re« 
semblance had died before herself. 

At other times she was pursued by 
fancies, which, though but tancies, had 
a possible, perhaps a prophetic, reali< 
ty for her! Might she not love, and 
her own sad heart be at once her love’s 
cradle and its tomb ?—like an unseen 
flower that blossoms in the wilderness, 
exhales its perfume, then fades and 
dies! Even as such a flower might 
love rear itself in the solitude of her 
own heart, called forth without her 
will, and drooping to decay in its own 
withering soil! It is no wonder, there« 
fore, that poor Agnes dwelt sometimes 
with a melancholy foreboding upon 
the subject ; and she had just burst 
the fetters of one of those gloomy mu-~ 
sings when her merry cousin gave. so 
false an interpretation tothe “heigho!” 
with which it terminated. 

Agnes Fitzroy was the youngest of 
a numerous family, all of whom had 
survived their father, a general officer, 
of distinguished character, who fell at 
the Battle of Waterloo. Two of his 
sons had embraced the same profes- 
sion ; a third was in the navy, and the 
eldest had acquired some celebrity as 
a diplomatist. She had five sisters, 
who were all married, but only two of’ 
them resided in England. Agnes lived 
with her mother at their family seat 
in Gloucestershire, within a short dis- 
tauce of Malvern, and commanding an 
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slate Me of that we sce= 
nhery, intluding a-part of Hereford- 
etl whitch viretishes from the base of 
the lofty ridge of the Malvern hills. 
'Farie’ Douglas; who was a niece of 
Mrs ‘Fitzroy’s, had been brought up 
by het from her infancy. Her father, 
a private gentléman, of good property, 
when she was only about two years 
‘Old, had sacrificed his valuable life in 
deference to that monstrous absurdity 
which requires thata man should stand 
to be shot at before he can honourably 
acknowledge he is in the wrong. A 
hasty word, uttered in the warmth of 
a casual altercation with a total stran- 
get led to an immediate meeting, and 
r Douglas, receiving his adversary’s 
fire, fell dead upon the spot. The 
dreadful tidings were incautiously com- 
municated to his widow, who was then 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. 
She doated upon her husband, and 
the shock was too much for her. In 
Jess than three days, after she had given 
birth to a dead-born child, she was 
herself a corpse under the same roof 
with her youthful husband ; and one 
funeral ceremony consigned them, 
with their untimely offspring, to their 
oxen Such were the melancholy 
uits—such the seene of mourning 
amd desolation, resulting from that 
false principle of modern honour, 
which washes out with blood an of- 
fence extracted from a moody brow, 
_6r tortured out of an ambiguous word ! 
‘Mrs Fitzroy took the infant Jane to 
her own home, educated her with her 
own children, and tenderly supplied 
all the maternal offices which her sis- 
ter would have discharged, had she 
been living. Though the bulk of her 
father’s property went to his male 
kindred, as he died intestate, they ge- 
hrously relinquished such a portion 
as enabled them to make a more than 
adequate settlement upon her ; and, 
a5 Mrs Fitzroy religiously abstained 
from appropriating any part of it to- 
wards the expenses of her mainte- 
hance and education, it had gone on 
‘ a¢cumulating for nearly twenty years, 
Ril now Fane Douglas might almost 
tall herself an heiress. Assuredly, it 
“adi grown to an amplitude which, if 
 gmtre fortune-hunter would have suf- 
eg an abundant security against 
: the of that dreadful complaint, 
7 ted as Mrs Fitzroy was from 
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grown up in her affections with much 
of that exclusive love, and of that sin- 
gleness of attacliment, which twine 
themselves so closely round an only 
child. To her, indeed, she hatt long 
been asanonly child ; for though scarce. 
ly a week elapsed which did not britig 
dutiful and affectionate remembrances 
from her absent sons and datghters, 
and though the two which resided in 
England never failed to pass some pors 
tion of every summer with her, still 
they had each become the centre of a 
little circle of domestic ties, of sympa. 
thies, and duties of their own, and no 
longer dwelt, as it were, within that 
of which she was herself the centre, 
They were themselves fathers and mos 
thers ; they had taken their appoint 
ed stations in the great march of hue 
man life ; and whatever fond recollec« 
tions might linger round the home 
from which they had begun their 
journey, they necessarily grew fainter 
and fainter, as the distance inereased, 
and as they mingled wich the widen. 
ing stream of social and individual 
charities. But, in exact proportion as 
the tide of maternal solicitude, in the 
heart of Mrs Fitzroy, had narrowed 
its channel, and contracted its course, 
its fertilizing waters flowed with an 
augmenting volume towards Agnes; 
till now, when she was ripening into 
womanhood, and the gentle qualities 
of her naturally amiable and suscep~ 
tible character were unfolding them- 
selves, she had become the constant 
companion, the only friend, and the 
favourite daughter of her mother. 
Jane, perhaps, divided with her the 
first ; was second in the second; but 
in the third, though Mrs Fitzroy loved 
her with a fondness that might be 
ealled parental ; yet, when some passe 
ing cloud of sickness dimmed the luss 
tre of Jane’s eye, and when it sat in 
ominous shadows upon the meltin 
azure of those of her own dear Agnes, 
nature, faithful to her holiest yearn- 
ings, quickly informed her which was 
the child of her blood, and whith of 
her adoption. 

Among the reighbouring gentry, 
whoseseats were riear that of Mrs Fita- 
roy, and whose estates encircled, as it 
were, her little domestic’ paradise, of 
some fifty or sixty acres; was the family 
of Sir Frederick Trehearn, with whom 
a very intinrate acquaihténce had been 
kept up sinee Her husbatid’s death. 
Sir Fredetick was 4 widower, and, for 
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a time, it was positively settled by all 
the wmatch-making gossips in the coun- 
ty, that Mrs Fitzroy. would certainly 
appear as Lady Trehearn at the next 
triennial music-meeting. But that 
next triennial musie-meeting came ; 
and another; and still there was 
no Lady Trehearn; a circumstance 
which was wholly inexplicable, for 
the vicar’s wife knew, from the very 
best authority, that the wedding 
dresses were ordered, and the Hon. 
Mrs Tittletattle had joked the baronet 

n his approaching happy change 
of condition, at which he only laugh- 
ed! This was pronounced a decisive 
proof of ‘‘ malice prepense” on the 
part of Sir Frederick; and when 
coupled with the suspicious fact, that 
the best bedroom at ‘I'rehearn Lodze 
had been newly papered and painted, 
what further circumstantial evidence 
could be reasonably required? Now 
it was certainly true, that the worthy 
baronet had been guilty of these two 
alleged crimes, in so far as related to 
the best bedroom, and laughing at 
the Hon. Mrs Tittletattle’s joke ; but 
the most serious part of the charge, 
that of ordering the wedding dresses, 
resting, as it did, upon the unsupport- 
ed testimony of that notoriously lying 
witness ‘‘ best authority,” turned out, 
of course, mere fabrication. Still it 
was generally acknowledged by all 
persons, except the two who were 
most competent to judge of it, that it 
“would be a nice match; for the 
gentleman was not too old, and the 
lady was not too young.” I hate 
mentioning ages, after people get be- 
yond that uncertain time of life which 
is called a ‘* certain age ;” so I shall 
compromise the matter, by giving the 
sum total of both their ages, leaving it, 
as it may chauce, to the sagacity or 
gallantry of my reader, to adjust the 
difference in such proportions as may 
warrant the aforesaid declaration, that 
the ‘‘ gentleman was not too old, nor 
the lady too young.” Sir Frederick, 
then, was exactly ——; Mrs Fitzroy 
within three months of ——— ; which, 
by the simple rule of addition, will be 
found te give the joint-stock amount 
of ninety-tbree, throwing in the lady’s 
quarter of @ year. 

Sir Frederick Trehearn had two 
sons, George and Edward ; and one 
daughter, Emily. .Edward was the 
elder, and.of course heir to the title 
end estate, George was a miserable 
cripple, in consequence of an accident 
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which befell hing in his, ipfenth.. Of 
mily, every thing is told, when it. is 
said she was nel tela, tea net. tan! ; 
not ill-natured, and. not stupid.s sy 
too fat, and not too pale ; not too talke 
ative, and not too grave. ‘To complete 
her negative charaeter, however,, it 
must be added, she was not the affr- 
mative of any of these negatives, . In 
fact, she was one of those girls of 
which a million are made according te 
pattern every year; and which it 
would hardly be fair to consider as 
the workmanship of “ Nature’s jour- 
neymen” even, but rather of her ape 
prentices ; while the mould in which 
she was cast, must certainly have been 
in use ever since Adam and Eve were 
driven out of Paradise. There is no 
more marked difference between one 
of these two-legged human machines, 
and the mob of others, than there is 
between one white-heart cabbage and 
another, or between half-a-dozen blue- 
and-white tea cups, belonging to the 
same set. 

Edward Trehearn, the “ young 
squire,” as he was usually denomina~ 
ted, was in his twentieth year, had 
been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and bade fair to reflect honour upen 
both those eminent seats of learning. 
At Eton he had risen to the distin- 
guished rank of “‘ Captain,” and ree 
ceived his forced tribute of “ salt” at 
the Montem ; while at Oxford he had 
contended successfully for some of the 
highest academical prizes. To what 
specific purpose his natural. endow- 
ments and scholastic attainments were 
to be applied—what his future course 
was to be—were, as yet, left to the 
future. There had been some. talk 
about his standing for the representa- 
tion of the county at the next general 
election, and promises of support had 
been spontaneously tendered which 
would almost justity the experiment ; 
but his father was too wise and pru- 
dent a man to impoverish the family 
estate by squandering eight or ten 
thousand pounds, even for the certain- 
ty, still less for the chance, of his son's 
return at a contested election, Other 
wise, he was not insensible to the ho- 
nour of again seeing a Trehearn in 
Parliament, which had_not. been the 
case for nearly fifty years, when the 
grandfather of, Edward,,Sir Theophi- 
lus Trehearn, ruptured a blood vessel 
by, the vehemence. with. which he vo- 
ciferaid “ No!” upon the, question 
being put from the chair, for the se- 
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cond reading of the famous East India 
bill. 

In the close intimacy which, as has 
been mentioned, subsisted between the 
families at Trehearn Lodge and Fitz- 
roy Cottage, (as the elegant residence 
of Mrs Fitzroy was modestly desig- 
nated,) Edward, of course, became a 
frequent visitor at the latter; while, 
somehow or other, it always happen- 
ed that he was at home whenever the 
Fitzroys were known to be coming to 
the Lodge. It was soon settled, there- 
fore, by those who had made the 
match between Sir Frederick and Mrs 
Fitzroy, that one would certainly take 
place between Edward, and either 
‘Agnes or Jane. But it would have 
perplexed the.most expert interpreter 
of amorous hieroglyphics to decide 
whether Edward cared for either Jane 
or Agnes, so impartially were his at- 
tentions bestowed upon both. He was, 
indeed, the frequent companion of 
their walks and rides in summer; 
would read to them in the long dreary 
evenings of winter; and sometimes 
take his part in singing a duet, or ac- 
companying them with his flute, 
(which he played with an expression 
and brilliancy of execution, worthy al- 
most of Drouet or Nicholson,) while 
they exerted their own skill and sci- 
ence alternately upon the harp and 
‘piano-forte. Occasionally, too, he 
might be detected in a téte-a-téte, at 
one time with Jane, at another with 
Agnes, either in the drawing-room or 
upon the lawn, or sauntering through 
the grove of quivering poplars, whose 
trembling leaves chequered their path 
with dancing moonbeams. It happen- 
ed, however, that these latter walks 
were more frequent with Agnes than 
with Jane, not because they were 
sought or contrived, but simply be- 
cause Agnes was more prone to seek 
such quiet rambles than her mercurial 
cousin. Edward, with all his book- 
knowledge, was but a tyro in self- 
knowledge. He would have discover- 
ed else, and soon enough to save a 
‘pang, which he was every way too 
manly and too honourable to appro- 
priate as a triumph, that he was heed- 
lessly strewing with roses the begin- 
ning of a path whose end was the 
grave. 

Time glided on, and month after 
month saw Edward Treliearn a more 
and more frequent visitor at Fitzroy 
Cottage, when one morning, about 
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two years subsequently to the period 
at which this narrative commences, 
Sir Frederick came alone, and with an 
air of mysterious importance, requeste 
ed the honour of a private interview 
with Mrs Fitzroy. They were all 
seated in the breakfast parlour when 
Sir Frederick arrived, and Mrs Fitz. 
roy immediately retired with him to 
another apartment. Jane, who was 
embroidering a beautiful veil of Brus- 
sels lace, instead of continuing her 
work, could do nothing but look again 
and again at that portion of it which was 
already finished, asif she were suddenly 
struck with the extreme richness and 
elegance of the pattern. Agnes was 
reading ; but the hand which held the 
book dropped upon her knee, and 
while a taint flush came acress her 
cl eek, her cyes were fixed upon the 
countenance of Jane, who, for once in 
her life, looked serious and thought 
ful. Was it not strange, that neither 
spoke to the other, when it would 
seem to be so natural they should in- 
terchange thoughts upon the object of 
Sir Frecerick’s visit? But they were 
silent. And the only interruption of 
their silence was now and then a tre- 
inulous sigh, which breathed through 
the lips of Agnes. 

In about half an hour, Mrs Fitzroy 
returned to the room, for Sir Frederick 
had taken his departure. She aps 
proached Jane, took her hand affec- 
tionately, and as she tenderly leaned 
forward to kiss her forehead, exclaims 
ed, ‘I have long expected such an 
interview with Sir Frederick Tre-« 
hearn.” Jane looked up. There was 
a radiant smile upon her features 
which caught the eye of Agnes. She 
read all its meaning, and smiled too; 
but the light of her smile, as it spread 
itself over her pale cheeks, was like a 
wintry sunbeam upon a bed of snow. 
What followed will be as easily anti- 
cipsted, I doubt not, by the reader, 
as it was by both Jane and Agnes. 
Mrs Fitzroy, having seated herself, 
informed her daughters, (for such she 
always styled Jane, ) that Sir Frederick 
had waited upon her to make certain 
customary enquiries, in consequence 
of having learned from his son that 
he was desirous of being permitted 
henceforth to consider himself the ac 
knowledged suitor of Jane; a desire 
which he had no wish to oppose, pros 
vided he was satisfied with respect to 
her family and fortune, taking it for 
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granted that Edward had already as- 
certained the inclinations of the young 
lady herself. ‘‘ And you may be sure, 
my dear child,” added Mrs Fitzroy, 
«¢ J had nothing to say which was like- 
ly to interpose an obstacle, except in- 
deed, upon the score of your fortune, 
which, though hardly sufficient, per- 
haps, to match with the large ex- 
pectations of the heir of the Tre- 
hearn estates, is enough, coupled 
with the rich dowery of yourself, to 
make you the worthy sharer of a duke- 
dom. Sir Frederick, I am happy to 
say, estimates the money value of what 
you possess, in the same liberal spirit. 
So now, my child, you have only to 
consult your own heart well, before 
you finally take a step, in which, ac- 
cording as the heart is well consulted 
or not, must be ever the chances of its 
after felicity.” 

The affectionate and parental tone 
with which Mrs Fitzroy uttered these 
words, was answered by the tears of 
Jane, as they fell fast upon the veil 
she still held in her hands ; but Agnes, 
advancing towards her, and tenderly 
throwing her arms round her neck, 
exclaimed, as she gently kissed her, 
“‘ Happy, happy Jane!” in accents 
that too well suited with her own 
tears, which now mingled with those 
of her cousin. In a few moments the 
struggle was over ; and then, what a 
touching contrast there was between 
the beaming countenance of Jane, 
suffused, each instant, by the man- 
tling tinge of conscious joy, which 
maiden bashfulness, at times, deep- 
ened to the blush of virgin modesty— 
true love’s silent rapture !—and the 
feverish crimson that burned upon the 
cheek of Agnes,now guenched, and now 
revived, as hope’s expiring torch shot 
forth its dying flashes in her stricken 
heart—true love’s silent agony! She, 
like her mother, had long expected 
such an interview as Sir Frederick Tre- 
hearn had that morning sought ; but 
her altered anticipation of its object 
was scarcely a month old. Alas! our 
own desires are swift and treacherous 
pioneers of our secret hopes. While 


they seem to remove all difficulties, 
to level all obstructions, and to open 
before us a straight, smooth path, for 
the attainment of what we covet, they 
only dig pitfalls, and prepare am- 
bushes, to betray or surprise our steps 
in the pursuit. Agnes, who had fol- 
lowed in their track, found hersélf 
engulfed in one of their snares. She 
awakened as from a dream. But it 
availed her nothing that her reason 
told her it was a dream, that she 
knew she had built up a fairy palace, 
and that the scene of thrilling en- 
chantment had dissolved away. The 
scene, indeed, might vanish; but 
where it had once been remained a 
ruin! She had realized her own pro- 
phetic fears. In the solitude of her 
heart, love, which had reared: itself 
unbidden, now drooped to unseen de 
cay, in the withering soil of its birth ; 
and she was ready to exclaim, in the 
beautiful language of one of her fae 
vourite authors,— 

“‘ Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick ! 

Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet !”’ * 

They know little of this passion, 
who deem it the offspring of sighs and 
protestations, of oaths and tears, of 
prayers and entreaties, and all the 
small artillery of courtship. These 
are but the husbandry which calls 
forth the common produce of common 
soils ; the needful aliment of that great 
principle of nature, which alike peoples 
our cities and our plains, our rivers, 
and the air we breathe. In many a 
heart, where it has never been awae 
kened, lies the subtle essence, which, 
when touched by a kindred essence, 
starts at once into giant life. And 
how manifold are the channels through 
which that kindred essence works itself 
a passage to the sleeping mischief! A 
word, a look, a tone of the voice, one 
pressure of the hand—though a huns 
dred and a hundred have preceded it— 
a simple ‘‘ Good night,” or a parting 
‘* God bless you !” from lips that have 
pronounced the former for months, 
shall, in a predestined moment, be, 
like the spark that falls upon the ni- 





* This is part of an exquisitely simple melody, which Thekla sings after Piccolomini 
has torn himself from her arms. (See Schiller’s Wallenstein.) 1 despair of infusing 
the plaintive eloquence of the original into a translation: but the mere English readcr 
may gather its import in the following attempt :— 

“ Thou Holy One, take thy child again! 
I have tasted of earthly bliss ; 
I have lived, and [ have loved !”’ 
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trous heap, followed by instant com- 
bustion: And then, what a revolution 
is effected! ‘'\The eye sees not—the 
ear hears not—the mind perceives not, 
as they/have been wont. A new being 
is created—the past is obliterated ;— 
nothing seems to remain of what was ; 
and, the very identity of the object, by 
whom this delirium of all the faculties 
has been produced, is destroyed. We 
strive, in vain, to recall the mere man 
or woman we have known, in the lover 
or the mistress we now adore. Spell- 
bound in the fascination, enthralled 
in the idolatry of suddenly awaken- 
ed passions, we discover wisdom, wit, 
beauty, eloquence, grace, charms, be- 
nignity, and loveliness, where hitherto 
we beheld them not, or, at the most, 
had only dim and visionary glimpses 
of their possible existence. Picture 
to yourself the block of rough and 
shapeless marble, before the magic 
touches of a Canova, a Chantry, ora 
Flaxman, have chipped and chiselled 
away the superfluous rubbish that 
conceals the living Venus, or the 
speaking statesman, and you have the 
best comparison I can imagine of that 
transformation which the idol of the 
human heart undergoes, at the mo- 
mnent when the heart creates its idol. 
Poor Agnes had found her predes- 
tined moment. She knew not why, 
hut of late, the presence of Edward 
Trehearn seemed to tranquillize feel- 
ings, which disturbed and harassed 
her when he was absent. And then, 
too, every thing he said, every thing 
he did, every thing he thought, had 
become, as it were, unquestioned ora- 
eles with her. He could not be wrong ; 
and she was surprised how any body 
could think or act otherwise than as 
he thought and acted, If he admired 
a flower, or dwelt rapturously upon 
the beauties of a landscape, that 
flower immediately possessed some 
hitherto undiscovered fragrance or un- 
noticed elegance in the eyes of Agnes, 
and that landscape straighthad charms 
which she had never sezn before. If 
he condemned another’s conduct, Ag- 
nek at-once thought the object of his 
censure vile ; and if he spoke with en- 
thusiasm of any passage in the poet 
he was reading, Agnes read it so often 
afterwards, that she could soon repeat 
evéty line. When he was expected 
at the cottage, neither her books, nor 
her Miisic, hor her needle, could fix 
jer attention 3 her thoughts still ran 
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before the hour ; and many a treasu- 
red feeling was hushed into repose til] 
the moment when it could come forth 
in his presence. Sometimes, indecd, 
she paused to ask herself the mean. 
ing of all this. T'o question her heart, 
why it turned so instinctively towards 
him, for the gratification of all its 
most cherished emotions? It was a 
fruitless scrutiny ; a baffled inquisj- 
tion ; for all she gained by it was to 
know the fact, but not to find the 
cause ; and as there was perfect feli- 
city in the knowledge, why should 
she care for further investigation ? 
The only thing she fancied she was 
certain of was, that love had no share 
in what she felt ; she had been in love, 
she knew, more than once; andit was 
not at all like what she now experi- 
enced. Besides, Edward had never 
spoken of love to her ; and love, there- 
fore, must be out of the question. 
This was her consolation for a time ; 
but it gradually departed from her, 
to be succeeded by other thoughts 
and other hopes. The first startling 
consciousness of what was really the 
truth, burst upon her one evening 
when Edward was reading to Mrs 
Fitzroy, Jane, and herself, Shakspeare’s 
Twelfth Night. She had often read 
it alone; she had once before heard 
Edward read it; but this time, she 
felt a strange interest, an unwonted 
sympathy, in the romantic sorrows of 
Viola ; while her heart palpitated vioe 
lently as the words of Olivia fell upon 
her ear : 

** How now ? 
Even as quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks I feel-this youth’s perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes.” 

But what were these emotions, come 
pared with the deep, still, thrall of her 
soul, as she slowly raised her large 
blue eyes, and fixed them with un- 
conscious earnestness upon Edward, 
while he gave uttcrance to the follow. 
ing passage, in a tone fraught, as she 
imagined at least, with surpassing pa- 
thos P 


Viola. Aye, but I know 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Viola. Too well, what leve' women to 

men may owe ; 

Tn faith, they are as true of heart as.we. 
My father had a daughter loyed a wan, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what's ‘her history ? 

13 











Viola. A blank, uty lord ! She never told 

her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pined ia 
thought, - 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief. Was not this love in- 

' deed ?” 

The sigh that burst from the lips of 
‘Agnes, as her eyes dropped, and she 
resumed the fancy-work she wasabout, 
responded with mournful eloquence to 
the thrilling question. 

It was little more than a month af- 
ter this evening that Sir Frederick 
Trehearn called upon Mrs Fitzroy, 
and within the same period Agnes 
had fatally discovered that which 
caused his visit. No preparation can 
completely arm us against the shock 
of an anticipated blow when it really 
comes: and hence the brief struggle 
with herself which has been described. 
But that brief struggle was art. Ag- 
nes was too proud to confess a sor- 
row of her own creating. She could 
not stoop to acknowledge she had 
nourished, not merely an unrequited, 
but an unsought, an undesired passion ; 
and she was too noble-minded to dis- 
turb the happiness of one she so loved, 
by the selfish obtrusion of her own 
wretchedness. Nota word ever passed 
her lips, therefore, that could betray 
what was passing in her heart; and 
yet, many a sharp and bitter pang was 
given to her heart when Jane, ignorant 
of its sufferings, would strive to cheer 
the drooping spirits of her melancholy 
cousin, by joyous anticipations of her 
own approaching felicity, or sprightly 
predictions, that the example she was 
about to set, would soon be followed 
by Agnes herself. These were her 
most trying moments; for there are 
no moments so trying as when we are 
called upon to participate, only, in joys 
which we have once expected to revel 
in alone ; to see the garland which 
has faded off our own brow freshly 
blooming on the brow of another. 
Agnes, however, save that sometimes 
her smiles were cold and languid, and 
that her answers denoted she was 
more engaged with her own thoughts 
than with Jane’s discourse, bore her 
trials meekly. Once, only once, she 
permitted an expression to escape her 
which had reference to her situation. 

_ ‘* T wonder,” said Jane, one even- 
ing, in her usual rattliug. manner, 
after the day had been fixed for the 
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celebration of her marriage with -Kd- 
ward, “ I wonder whéther tnarriages 
in a family are like misfortunes; which 
they say never come alone? What do 
you think, Agnes?” : “balewo Pf 

“« J wonder,” replied: Agnes,’ ‘p 
sively, and with a slightly tremulous 
voice, which she strove to conceal by 
a faint effort. of gaiety in her manner, 
** T wonder whether I shall be made 
to waltz again, if I compare my heart, 
now, to the dove wandering forth from 
its ark to find a resting place, but re- 
turning with no olive branch ?” 

Jane was silent. The word now 
had been pronounced in a tone of 
such deep melancholy by Agnes, and 
with an emphasis so peculiar, that, 
though Jane knew not its meaning, 
she felt it had a meaning which could 
not be sported with ; and Agnes hers 
self immediately changed the subject 
of conversation. : 

The bridal-morn came, and Agnes 
descended from her chamber a bride’s- 
maid! She would have it so, in spite 
of all the fond entreaties of her mos 
ther to the contrary. And why were 
those fond entreaties urged? Alas! 
The grief that speaks not—that weeps 
not—that will not complain, but dwells 
in silence in the heart, is the grief 
which consumes the heart. Other sor- 
rows quench themselves in their own 
tears—or are scattered by their own 
sighs—or discharged from the oppress 
ed bosom in each word of gentle la- 
mentation ; but the ravages of a lones 
ly sorrow are fatal! Like the worm 
that never dies, it gnaws and gnaws, 
from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, till the last thread of the vital 
cord gives way, and the poor sufferer 
is at rest. The health of Agnes had 
gradually declined ; and though she 
strove to conceal as well the symptoms 
as the cause of her increasing debi- 
lity, she could not allay the anxious 
fears of her mother, as her wan face, 
painted with the hectic glow of a wast- 
ing fever, told 


*< How painful disappointment’s, canker’d 
fan, 
Wither’d the rose upon her maiden cheek.” 


Mrs Fitzroy had watched these 
symptoms with uneasiness, but with- 
out any serious apprehensions, till the .. 
rapid strides they fatterly made inspi- 
red her with alarming thoughts of the 
danger they portended. In fact, there 
was but too much reason to dread 
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that Agnes was becoming consump- 
tive, if she were not soalready. The 
languid glare of her full blue eyes, 
to which a frightful prominence was 
given from the hollowness produced 
by the wasting of the flesh round their 
orbits—the quick breathing, and the 
panting cough, brought on by the 
slightest motion—the wayward appe- 
tite, that now loathed and now craved 
for food—and the labouring respira- 
tion, as well as the flushed face, which 
followed every meal—together with 
the emaciated appearance of her whole 
frame, were fearful indications of the 
existence of that hopeless though de- 
ceitful malady. Medical aid had been 
called in, but the most skilful reme- 
dies had failed to arrest its progress. 
Yet there were some days when a 
treacherous hope of amendment was 
held out, to be followed only by a 
more severe and searching relapse. 

It was in this delicate and danger- 
ous crisis of her health, that the ap- 
— wedding-day arrived ; and 

ence it was, that both Mrs Fitzroy 
and Jane earnestly dissuaded her from 
encountering the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the ceremony. But no; it 
was her wish, her prayer almost, that 
she should attend, and that she should 
be her cousin’s only bride’s-maid. And 
she did so; and she was her only 
bride’s-maid ; and she stood, like one 
entranced, before the altar ; and when 
the ring was on the finger of Jane, 
she smiled, and in a whispered excla- 
mation to her own breaking heart, she 
said, ‘* I have done well! I have tri- 
umphed over myself! I have calmly 
witnessed the consummation of a feli- 
city which should have been my own ; 
and now I may depart, and bury my 
secret with me.” Jane was a happy 
bride, but Agnes felt that she was a 
happier bride’s-maid, for her last and 
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hardest trial was over, save one, and 
that she prayed for as the end of all. 

Her prayer was heard. The moon, 
whose silver crescent rose pale and 
bright in the evening of that day which 
saw the nuptials of Jane Douglas, shed 
its waning beams upon the grave of 
Agnes Fitzroy ! On the eleventh morn- 
ing she died ; but death stole over her 
so gently, that she was as one who 
sunk to sleep only in his grim em- 
brace. And as she seemed to fall 
asleep, her finger dropped upon the 
melancholy but faithful picture of her 
own sad fate, drawn with prophetic 
fidelity by one who, like herself, had 
bowed his head to the ‘ worm that 
preyed upon her youthful bloom.” A 
volume of Kirke White’s Poems was 
in her hand; she had been read- 
ing his Fragment of an Eccentric 
Drama ; and the book lay open before 
her, where the Goddess of Consump- 
tion is supposed to speak in the fol- 
lowing fanciful strain of her fell of- 
fice. It was probably the last object 
upon which the dying eyes of Agnes 
rested ! 


“* In the dismal night-air drest, 

I will creep into her breast ; 

Flush her cheek and bleach her skin, 
And prey on the silent fire within. 

Lover, do not trust her eyes ; 

When they sparkle most, she dies ; 
Mother, do not trust her breath, 

Comfort she will breathe in death ; 
Father, do not strive to save her, 

She is mine, and I must have her. 

The coffin must be her bridal-bed, 

The winding-sheet must wrap her head: 
The whispering winds must o’er her sigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie !” 


Reader ! if I have shown you a pic- 
ture of First Love, which your heart 
recognises, you will know that such 
love is Fixsz and Last! 

M. 
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To Christepier North, Esq. Edinburgh. 


Most wortny Sir, 

A cnum of mine, to whom I owe 
eternal gratitude, forasmuch as he 
sends me your Magazine regularly, 
sent me a note with last number, in. 
forming me that since he wrote No. 
IV. of the Sketches on the Rosd in 
Ireland, he has been seized with a 
complaint, called in the vulgar, lazi- 
ness, the symptoms of which are, an 
invincible desire to lie on the sofa, 
and to do nothing. 

In this distressing situation, and 
with the utmost anxiety to provide 
you with No. V. in time for next 
number, he has requested me to write 
a sketch for him. Now, sir, the time 
has been, when I would have theught 
very little of doing this, or any thing 
else that mortal man, or woman either, 
could require of me; but alas! non 
eadem est watas aut mens ; and to sit 
down now, to compose a. narrative, or 
write acontinuous description, is whol- 
ly out of the question. Nevertheless, I 
am so pleased with the opportunity 
afforded me to communicate with a 
person, whom I hold in such esteem, 
regard, and veneration as yourself, that 
I shall presume upon your patience to 
trouble you with a rambling letter 
about something or another, and if it 
should serve to stand for my friend’s 
Sketch, No. V. I shall be very glad, 
and I am sure so will he. 

The last two Sketches, I think, 
brought you along the road from 
Dublin to Mitchelstown, having Cork 
in view as the place of destination. 
Well, sir, when you leave Mitchels- 
town, with its magnificent new castle, 
recently finished by Lord Kingston, 
and its college for twelve decayed gen- 
tlemen, and as many old ladies, who 
receive forty pounds a-year each, and 
a house between every two of them, 
by a grant of a former Lord Kingston, 
and in consequence of which there is, 
I understand, as much intriguing and 
canvassing with the trustees of the 
charity for every vacancy that occurs, 
as would suffice for the appointment 
of a prime minister ; when you leave 
all these, I say, the next stage towards 
Cork is through a hilly, bare, treeless 
country, to Fermoy. This town is the 
work of Mr John Anderson, a Scotch- 


man, to whom the South of Ireland is 
principally iadebted for the vast ime 
provement in its public coaches, roads, 
and all appliancesand meansof travell- 
ing, which have taken place within the 
last thirty years. Fermoy is prettily 
situated on that most romantic of all 
Irish streams, the Blackwater, over 
which there is a handsome bridge: the 
town consists chiefly of immense lines 
of barracks with their appurtenances, 
which its vicinity to Cork, and the 
time of its formation, when the land 
was full of the stir of war, gave occa- 
sion to. The outlet towards Cork, par- 
ticularly the village of Rathcormac, 
two or three miles along the road, is 
unusually neat and trig ; the cottages 
have flowery shrubs and evergreens 
trained over their walls, and there is 
an absence of door dunghills, or jaw- 
holes, and an appearance of decency 
and comfort about them, pleasant to 
the eye, and to the nose. The river 
Bride crosses the village, and winds 
through a wooded dell towards Cloyne, 
situated in a sequestered nook, about 
twelve miles off—once the see and re 
sidence of Berkeley, the subtlest meta- 
physician, and now that of Brinkley, 
the greatest astronomer, in Europe, 
not excepting Hamilton, the boy of 
genius, who got his present professor= 
ship in the University of Dublin, 
chicfly through the recommendation 
of the last named bishop, who was 
his predecessor in office. He (i. e. 
Professor Hamilton) is indeed a very 
astonishing fellow. Nothing comes 
amiss to him, from the possible par- 
allax of a fixed star, to saying his 
prayers in Hebrew ; and, like all men 
of true genius, he is plain and simple 
in his manners, as if he possessed no 
extraordinary claim to notice and ade 
miration. It is now, I suppose, about 
five years since a friend of mine, with 
whom I was walking through College 
Green, Dublin, took me into the courts 
of college, saying he would introduce 
me to Hamilton the prodigy, whom he 
then spied posting in at the front gate. 
He took me up to a countryish-look« 
ing lad, with large flattish features, 
but a broad high forehead, who was 
covered with dust, and chatting in a 
lively manner to three or four persons, 
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acquaintances of his, who had gather- 
ed, round, him, and. arrested his pro- 
gress across to his rooms. ‘“ Why, 
Hamilton, where have youbeen?” said 
my friend; ‘ you seem travel-stain- 

."— It is only the dust of the 
Rock Road,” he answered; “ I was 
down there taking a swim this hot 
day, and have walked back.” Five 
minutes after this, he was up in the 
seventh heaven of natural philosophy. 
He was then, I think, only a fresh- 
man in college. I was surprised and 
sorry to see him the other day at the 
fellowship examination in Dublin, 
looking pale and baldish, and twenty 
fests older than he did then; I hope 

e is not overworking himself because 
great things are expected of him. 

But to return to Cork, whither you 
arrive by Watergrass Hill and Glan- 
mire ; the latter isa sweet wooded glen, 
with a small river of the same name, 
gliding along at the bottom. Leaving 
this, you open out on the marine river 
of Cork, which Spenser styles, 


‘ The spreading Lee, that like anisland fair 
Encloseth Cork, with his divided flood,’ 


For two or three miles you skirt along 
its margin, gazing on the flood upon 
your left, studded with streamers, and 
busy with all sorts and sizes of craft 
and pleasure yachts. On the far side, 
the river is bounded by the village of 
Blackrock, with its castle and pictu- 
resque light-house, where, in days of 
yore, I learned to cleave with sinewy 
arm the glassy flood, and which the 
worthy author of the “ Fairy Legends” 
always delighted to draw, even on his 
thumb nail, failing a scrap of paper, 
much on the principle an Irish arith- 
metical friend of mine used always to 
devote his leisure moments to ‘‘ work- 
ing a sum,” an occupation which he 
contended fully redeemed any man 
from the imputation of idlene-s. But, 
alas ! tempora mutantur, nos et muta- 
mur inillis. C , I grieve to learn, 
grows rheumatic, and his pencil un- 
stead y,—gout in the great finger of my 
left foot bids embrocations of the briny 
waveayaunt. The ou/d castle of Black- 
rock is burnt down, and a new one, 
handsomer they say, built in its place, 
on which Mr Paine, the architect, has 
very liberally spent twice as much as 
the Corporation allowed for it, at his 
ownexpense. Mathematical Mulcatry, 
too, is gathered to his fathers. Old 
Tim will walk no more to Mallaw, to 
take his bow! of soup, and then walk 
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back again, pocket laden with slate 
stones, inscribed with the diagrams of 
new problems, which he had been in- 
venting, and working all the way. And 
the doctor of doctors, who is fly to 
every thing from the Chaldee M.S. to 
tol-de-rol-lol in the corner, is gone 
away to the smoky and Thames-watere 
ed village of London. But I wander 
—laudator temporis acti me puero, 
and sigh over joys departed, which 
time can ne’er again renew. 

I left you on the Glanmire road, 
skirting along the river towards the 
city, and told you only what you saw 
upon the sinister hand. Above you, 
to the right, rises a sloping ascent, 
crowned with sumptuous villas, and 
fringed with tasteful plantations ; and, 
pursuing the high road between this 
and the river, you pass into Cork over 
the bridge, at the end of Patrick Street, 
which is said to resemble strongly the 
Ponte della Trinita at Florence. One 
of the hill-topping villas which you 
pass on the Glanmire road, is Gerard 
Callazhan’s, the member that is to be 
for Cork. Mr Callaghan is of a Ro- 
man Catholic family, which grew rich 
by trade, and with a fair character, 
and he having early renounced the 
errors of popery, knavery, brass mo- 
ney, and wooden shoes, has since con- 
tinued a stanch Protestant, and zea- 
lous for his altered opinions, after the 
usual manner of neophytes. I am 
glad he is to be member for Cork, part~ 
ly for his own sake, and partly because 
of the abuse which, with rather more 
than even his usual beastliness, the 
late member for the county of Clare, 
Mr Daniel O‘Connell, has been plea- 
sed to pour out upon him. I am asha- 
med of the Irish—even the tag-rag and 
bobtail of them—that they should still 
suffer themselves to be gulled by this 
O‘Connell. Time after time, he has 
manifestly, openly, palpably, been 
willing and eager to desert them, and 
creep into favour with the powers that 
be, on any terms ; and still, when he 
is thrown off with contempt by those 
to whom he would crouch and cringe, 
back he comes to the besotted rabble of 
Ireland, who again believe him, and 
will be again deceived, 

Cork lies, for the most part, ons 
marshy island, in a deep valley—in- 
deed, its name imports a fen, or boggy 
place. Sometimes it is not raining 
there ; though they tell a story, of an 
East India captain, who, after remain- 
ing three weeks in Cork harbour, and 
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never meeting a dry day,spokea friend 
at sea, as he was returning from the 
Fast, and learning that he had left 
Cork harbour about a fortnight before, 
shouted back an enquiry, ‘* Whether 
the shower was nearly over that he 
had left falling there?” Yet the place 
is not considered unhealthy. 

Cork has been called the Bristol of 
Ireland, but with little justice: doubt- 
less there is a river at Cork, and there 
is also a river at Bristol ; at Cork they 
call it the Lee, but the name of the 
river at Bristol is ‘‘ out of my prains.” 
Bristol is the crowded dingy resort of 
mutton-eating mercantile Protestants, 
who love pudding, and the constitu- 
tion (that once was) of 1688 ; where 
as the spreading Lee rolls its luscious 
ealmon* into the maws of men who 
cultivate the mathematics, and eat 
fish, by constraint, o’ Fridays. In Cork 
the women are fair; at Bristol, let a 
man shut his eyes and open his mouth, 
that it may be well with him, and he 
may eat savoury meat, such as his 
soul loveth. Did you ever hear how 
Bristol came to be so thickly peopled ? 
The story is, that when wise Jamie 
came to the throne of his cousin Eli- 
zabeth, he ordered some troops to 
Bristol for embarkation, and on their 
arrival there, learned they were defi- 
cient in the necessary supplies of shoes 
and stockings, wherefore he com- 
manded an order to be dispatched to 
a certain town in the north country 
for a cargo of hose and brogues ; but 
the secretary not being a remarkably 
distinct amanuensis, the constituted 
authorities mistook the words for hores 
and rogues, according to the then mode 
of orthography ; and so, to the great 
scandal of the good town, an emigra- 
tion of that nature took place accord- 
ingly. 

The precept to Peter, to “ kill and 
eat,” the Corkagians and Bristolians 
divide betwixt them. At Cork they 
slay, and masticate at Bristol—whence 
the Hibernian queen of the south is 
celebrated in song as “ the city of 
slaughtering, and prime mess beef.” 
If we have writ our annals true, it is 
there, and be it recorded to the ho- 
nour and glorification of the great and 
good Queen Bess, that all her mini- 
bters were wise, her captains valiant, 
and her maids of honour ate beef- 


steaks to their breakfast.’ Gladly, 
therefore, may the* Witipry’ reader 
swallow the information, that the city 
of which we treat is thé Shiinbles of 
the kingdom ; ‘and he who has money 
or a good name, will there receive by 
no means lenten entertainment :’ of a 
surety, the inhabitants thereof may 
count among their numerous excel- 
lencies that important element in Saint 
Paul’s beau ideal of, a bishop, that 
they are given to hospitality. 

If my gentle reader love rather the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, 
let him go hear the Dean ( Burroughs) 
preach, and afterwards spend a social 
evening with him. His sermons are 
perfect models of pulpit eloquence ;— 
by the by, I am delighted to see there 
is a volume of them forthcoming 
speedily from the press. In private 
life there is a strong spirit of hue 
morous satire about him, which, 
while it beams in his rich expres« 
sive eye, is delightfully chastened 
and softened in its expression by the 
mildness and decorum suited to his 
profession, which he never forgets. 
He, and his predecessor Magee, who 
now presides over the archdiocese of 
Dublin, used to be accounted the funs 
niest and punniest men of their day. 
Some father on them the story of the 
two sitting down together to read with 
but one candle between them, so small 
that it often necded snuffing. B. at 
length, annoyed at the frequency with 
which he had to ply the snuffers, tried 
to go as close as possible, to save a 
speedy repetition of the decapitation 
of the wick; but unluckily, he snuffed 
out the candle, when, turning to M., 
who was already growing savage at the 
sudden darkness, he exclaimed, with 
provoking archness, 

** Brevis esse laboro ; obscurus fio.”” 

This is enough to immortalize thir- 
teen common men, but I think I have 
heard the story of Burke and Sheridan, 
and the mot attributed to Burke. Anos 
ther rich thing, which more certainly 
belongs to the illustrious author of 
** The night before Larry was stretch- 
ed,” was uttered on meeting a country- 
man in Stephen’s Green, jogging’ in 
from the county of Wicklow, at what 
is technically called the ‘ butter and 
eggs” pace, with his wife‘on’a pillion 
behind him. The good lady was lecta- 
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ring Gaffer Pat, on some foolish bargain 
he had just made, in a voice neither 
soft, gentle, nor low, at the moment 
the worthy and witty Dean was pass- 
ing, and looking up at the hard cross 
features of the gammer thus posited 
behind her goodman, he dryly obser- 
ved to his companion, I was never 
more convinced in my life of the truth 
of the saying of Horace, 

* Post equitem, sedet atra Cura.’ ” 

In Cork, as in most great towns of 
Ireland, but especially the metropolis, 
religious dissipation is exceedingly 
fashionable with a certain set. Chiet- 
ly among silly women, who keep to 
themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and turn away themselves from 
truth and soberness, and are turned 
unto nonsense, which, under a strong 
delusion, they mistake for true reli- 
gion ; being led captive by fat-head- 
ed young men, who have distinguish- 
ed themselves ‘as candidates for cau- 
tiers in college, (the Irish name for 
being plucked,) and who, disdaining 
the ordinary m¢ans of intelligence and 
usefulness in their profession, on get- 
ting into orders pursue a short cut to 
glory, by professing peculiar gifts in 
the provinces of preaching and living : 
meaning by the latter, eating of the 
fat of the land. 

Their public library in Cork is a 
capital one. aud they are free and easy 
(I hate. the word “ liberal”) about 
the admission of strangers, when re- 
spectably introduced ; which is right, 
and becoming the Cork people, ex- 
hibiting an equal hospitality in li- 
terature as in liquor. The principal 
defect of the library is, that they take 
only twelve copies of Maga, in con- 
sequence of which by the third day 
after its appearance, the whole twelve 
are almost worn out with repeated 
readings. I recollect having walked 
into the library once, after a long ab- 
sence, and, finding a new porter there 
who did not know my face, I desired 
him, after my accustomed fashion, to 
bring me the Magazine. ‘ Which 
Magazine, sir?” said he. I saw he 
was a genuine Munsterman, and of 
course knew Horace as well as the 
cries of Cork, so I answered, 

** Quod legeret, tereretque viritim, publi- 
cus usus.”’ 


Whereupon he smilingly went, and 
engaged the reversion of Maga for me, 
expectant on the departure of five per-~ 
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sons, hungry for a perusal, who had 
come there on the same errand before 
me. 

The chief topographical glory of 
Cork, is its river and harbour. ‘The 
sail down the Lee, with the richly 
housed and planted acclivity on the 
Glanmire side, and Blackrock, the 
nunnery, the church, the castle, Castle 
Mahon, and the wooded heights in the 
distance, may vie with any river scenery 
in the kingdom. About seven miles 
down, you enter the noble expanse of 
water which constitutes Cork harbour, 
with Haulbowline and Spike islands 
before you, and Passage, a port for 
the larger merchant vessels to load 
and unload their cargoes at, on the 
right hand. To the extreme left is 
Rostellan, the seat of the Marquess of 
Thomond. The mouth of the harbour 
is about a mile wide, from Dog’s Nose 
to Ram’s Point: The heads are con« 
siderably wider asunder. The steep 
hills on both sides are strongly forti« 
fied, as well as Spike and Haulbow- 
line. Cove forms the back of the har- 
bour opposite to the entrance. ‘This 
place has been improved amazingly 
within the last score of years. In days 
of yore, it was a dirty, disgusting 
little fishing island, of which the one 
description serves for all : 


~ 
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And on the broken pavement here and there 

Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie; 

A brandy-and-tobacco shop is near, 

And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding 
. by; 

And here and there, a sailor’s jacket hangs 
to dry ; 

At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen, 

Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry, 

Now singing shrill, and scolding oft be- 
tween, 

Scold answers foul-mouth’d scold; bad 
neighbourhood I ween. 


At present it is a fashionable bathing- 
place for the citizens of Cork ; and the 
air is so mild and salubrious that it is 
frequently recommended to such pul- 
monary patients, as their physicians 
will not suffer to burn out the taper 
of life in peace and stillness, at their 
own pensive and quiet firesides. But 
this recalls sad recollections, and I 
must stop. I have written you a long 
letter, though it may bea short sketch; 
and now Iremain, in the name of my- 
self and the other good Irish Tories, 
Your faithful wellwisher, 


2. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


Frencu literature! There is a some- 
thing light and airy in the very thought 
of it, which could alone in these sultry 
summer months seduce us to the la- 
bour of an article, and the handsome 
volume of M. Ventouillac, which lies 
before us, clad in rose-colour and light 
blue, wooes us to the gentle exercise 
of our critical functions. This book 
is a something new in its way; its 
object is to be a guide to those who 
wish to form an acquaintance with 
French literature, and to furnish them 
with a catalogue raisonné of the best 
books, recommended by the authority, 
not of the compiler of the catalogue, 
but of various English writers or po- 
pular journals, whose opinions have 
been given to the world respecting 
these books. Thus the name of each 
work in the catalogue, is attended by 
a short notice from such authority as 
English readers are accustomed to re 
gard with some deference, and the 
studentof French literature may choose 
according to the measure of his faith 
in the authority cited. ‘The authori- 
ties, too, appear to have been selected 
with marvellous impartiality, and he 
must be a fastidious man who will 
not find some of them to his taste— 
here is a stricture of Bishop Horne the 
pious, and there from Gibbon the pro- 
fane ; on this page appears the recom- 
mendation of Charles Butler, and on 
that the criticism of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Some of the authorities would 
doubtless provoke a smile in a reader 
of Maga. Such as those of Lady Mor- 
gan, and of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, and some more of that stamp ; 
but a catalogue of this kind is made 
for all sortsof people, and if the Times, 
or the Kitty Magazines, want to have 
French books, it is as well to provide 
them with the authorities which are 
most level to their apprehension. 

The catalogue is introduced by a 
sketch of the progress of French lite- 
rature, in order that the persen about 
to form his French library may come 
to the selection, with a general and 


outline knowledge of what deeds have 
been done by Frenchmen in the great 
field of written knowledge. In this 
little essay, in which M. Ventouillac 
ventures upon a more ambitious task 
than that of a mere arranger and com- 
piler, he acquits himself with very 
considerableability ; and there is a cer 
tain vein of modesty withal, running 
through the composition, which must 
have the effect of softening the wrath 
of hard-hearted criticism, were there 
any thing to provokeit, which, in truth, 
there isnot. Considering the extent of 
his subject, and the limited space in 
which it is discussed, it is impossible 
that we should find criticism either 
very profound or very minute, upon 
the numerous authors who are men- 
tioned ; but as an historical sketch of 
the literature of France, it exhibits a 
very comprehensive acquaintance with 
the subject ; and if the remarks which 
are made, are in no instance very stri- 
king, they are always judicious, and 
imbued with a feeling in favour of re« 
ligion and virtue, which is very cre« 
ditable to the author. It may to some 
be a matter of interest to know that 
this essay, written in English, and in 
a style generally correct, and every 
where easy, flexible, and idiomatic, 
is the work of a Frenchman, who, upon 
his arrival in this country some years 
ago, did not know one word of the 
language. 

With the knowledge of this fact, 
the careful reader may perhaps dis 
cover an occasional mark of the style 
of our Gallic neighbours ; but those 
who do not search for such indications 
of the country of the writer, will find 
nothing to remind them that his 
school- studies were not from the pages 
of Addison and Doctor Johnson. But 
let the reader judge for himself. After 
a rapid survey of French literature 
down to the time of Louis XIV., he 
comes to speak of the famous preachers 
of that period, and thus he delivers 
himself : 

** Confined tothe limits of a short essay, 
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it is impossible to enquire here into the 
causes which produced at one particular 
period,such an assemblage of great writers 
as never had at once appeared in any other 
country ; but we ought not to overlook 
the singular fact, that in a country like 
France, in the midst of a voluptuous 
court, and under the reign of a monarch 
who, although he put on the semblance 
of religion, was ‘ at heart a rake,’ appeared 
perhaps the three most eloquentadvocates 
of religion and morality that have been 
known since the establishment of Christ- 
ianity ; for although there may be a great- 
er display of theological learning in the 
writi:igs of the ancient fathers; although 
nothing ever equalled the depth of thought 
and closeness of reasoning found in the 
works of Taylor and of Barrow, of Butier 
and of Clarke ; yet it must be allowed, 
that of that species of eloquence which is 
particularly calculated, 

* By winning words, to eonqner willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of tear,’ 

of that resistless appeal to the heart, which 
is the very spirit of eloquence, more per- 
fect specimens were never given than 
may be found in the eloquent sermons of 
Bourdaloue, the sublime pages of Bossuet, 
and the delightful volumes of the tender 
and irresistible Massillon.” 


After having spoken of the religious 
feeling which appears to pervade this 
Essay, it will not excite surprise, that 
the writer, although a Frenchman, 
shonld dwell with patriotic indigna- 
tion upon the moral tendency of the 
writings of Voltaire. M. Ventouillac 
has too much sense to speak without 
respect of the transcendent abilities 
of that extraordinary writer; but he 
reprobates his principles with just se 
verity, and laments the effects produ- 
ced — France by the writings of 
one who was at once its glory and its 
shame. But we pass from the stric~ 
tures on Voltaire to the comparison 
which is instituted between him and 
his contemporary Rousseau. If what 
is stated be not, in all respects, quite 
original, it is at all events true, and 
it is truth expressed in strong and 
original terms. 

“ Next to Voltaire appears, among the 
writers of this period, the name of one 
perhaps as celebrated, and by many as 
much admired and blamed, the fickle, 
the elegant Rousseau. While acknow- 
ledging, with regret, the evil tendeney 
of some, and indeed most, of the writings 
of Rousseau, it would perhaps be unjust 
to attach to him the same degree of re- 
proach and guilt as to Voltaire; and for 


this simple reason, that Rousseau seems 
to have been honest, which appears not 
to have been the case, with Voltaire. 
Both, indeed, were. blind, but one was 
wilfully so. Voltaire shut his eyes to 
the truth, lest its blessed rays should in. 
tercept the dancing phantom (human 
praise) that occupied and dazzled his 
sight. Poor Rousseau was_ actually 
blind; his optic nerves were too weak, 
too delicate to bear the full rays of truth, 
and in his hours of blindness and of 
agony, he turned his eyes within and 
described what he saw, or imagined he 
saw, as though it had been, what he be- 
lieved it to be, rue. If Rousseau erred, 
it was but error; Voltaire often did what 
he knew to be wrong, and asserted what 
he must have known to be false: Rous- 
seau was the creature of impulse, Vol- 
taire that of vanity; Rousseau wrote to 
relieve his overburdened heart, Voltaire 
to obtain empty praise, which to him 
was the dearest thing on earth; and 
thus, to sum up their character in one 
word, while a want of consistency was 
the fault of Rousseau, a want of honesty 
was that of Voltaire. Both were great 
men, but both greatly erred from differ- 
ent causes; and the names of both will 
go down to posterity, and shine to the 
eyes of future generations, rather as bea. 
cons to warp, than as luminaries to at- 
tract.” 


This is clever writing, and we have . 


said that it is true; but it is not the 
whole truth, and has the effect of Jea+ 
ving rather a more favourable impres< 
sion of Rousseau than we should wish 
the students of French literature to 
entertain. We should wish to lay 
upon Rousseau rather a less gentle 
hand. He was by no means a harm- 
less madman, but one to whom Rosa- 
lind’s cure of “ a dark house and a 
whip” would have been useful and 
appropriate. He was all rottenness 
within, with a fair gloss of refinement 
on the outside ; a filthy obscenity lay 
beneath his superficial but exquisite 
polish. You cannot break through 
his delicate surface-work without 
coming to something nasty ;—he was 
fit for his times, and his times fit for 
him. 

But rapid and brief as the sketch of 
M. Ventouillac is, we canhot ‘afford 
space to travel side by side with him ; 
we can only add, that passitig’to more 
modern times, he speaks with- strong 
and well-deserved praise of that’ ex- 
traordinary woman, Madame de'Stael, 
and also dwells upon the works-of ‘the 
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Vicomte Chateaubriand, the style of 
which, he informs us, is sometimes 
“ affected and turgid,” in which we 
perfectly agree ; ** but,” continues our 
author, “amidst all his faults, we can 
always perceive the man of genius ;” 
for our own part, we cannot boast of 
an equally pleasing result of the exer- 
tion of our critical optics ;—if, for 
* genius,” we should read “ affecta- 
tion,” we would willingly subscribe 
to the opinion. From these writers 
M. Ventouillac passes to the litera« 
ture of the present day ; but, as if con- 
scious that he bad already extended 
his essay- far enough, he rather sud- 
denly draws the curtain upon a very 
interesting period, and leaves us to re« 
gret that he had not dwelt, with rather 
more fulness of detail, upon a subject 
which the preceding part of his sketch 
entitles us to believe he would have 
examined with candour and good 
sense. He alludes, indeed, but no 
more than alludes, to the change which 
is going on in the political and literary 
character of the French; a change 
which may perhaps rush into some ex- 
tremes, ere it settles down into esta- 
blished usage, but which, as it is cal- 
culated to promote the reign of nature 
and of truth, over affectation and man- 
nerism, is as interesting in its progress, 
as it will be beneficial in its results. 
It is somewhat singular that though 
the French have a word (l’abandon) 
which signifies more than any one 
English word, the freedom from the 
constraint of rule, yet perfect freedom, 
(we speak not of licentious madness, 
which is not of nature, and by excess 
destroys itself,) natural freedom of 
thought and expression, was, until of 
late, scarcely conceived amongst them. 
It was not that they were conscious 
of any restraint ; but they wrote their 
books, as they made their bows, with a 
mistaken notion that the excellence of 
politeness and of literature, lay in the 
improved manner of doing things after 
the established rule. As there was one 
form of politeness for the court, ano- 
ther for the coffee-house, and another 
for the streets, so there was a style for 
each department of literature, and he 
who, in either case, endeavoured to fol« 
low. pature.rather than Jes régles, was, 
by unanimous consent, convicted of 
barbarism. As, however, there is in 
this world: nothingyof unmixed good, 
80 there is little of unmixed evil, and 
this habit of attention to the rules, 
VOL, XXVI. NO. CLY. 


while it cramped the bolder flights of 
imagination, and -forbade “a genuine 
association with the wild mysteties of 
nature, gave to almcst all that was 
written a neatness and correctness of 
expression, a terseneéss and a tournure, 
that redeemed it from the fault of rug- 
ged carelessness, so common in Eng- 
lish composition. In comedy, which 
seems to find its natural soil in the 
smiling land of France, and its most 
appropriate guardians amongst a people 
of spirits so quick. and volatile, we 
have nothing to do but admit the su- 
periority of the French writers ; yet 
it is worthy of observation, that, in 
the comedy of nature, which we call 
humour, they can shew nothing by 
the side of which we should blush to 
place the productions of Fielding or 
Goldsmith, while in the comedy of 
art—in wit and repartee—in drélerie 
and équivogue—in sparkling and arti- 
ficial sprightliness, they are far and 
away beyond us. Again, they boast 
to take the lead of us in their sermons ; 
but we have a word to say to them on 
this head. True it is, that our ortho« 
dox divines, our profound and serious 
men, who teach in colleges, or in 
crowded cities, with parish beadles 
pacing up and down the aisles of the 
churches, are considerably dull at 
times, and deliver their treatises on re= 
ligion, as if it had no more to do with 
the hearts and feelings of men, than 
mathematics ; and it is also true, that 
they have managed these matters bet- 
ter in France. They have not been 
wanting in a better attention to the 
subject, so far as it can be made a 
matter of art ; aud their rhetorical are 
tifice—their well-contrasted pictures, 
and their studied, yet animated ap- 
peals to feeling, are no doubt better 
than a dull argument upon a science, 
the leading principles of which few 
men understand, and in which still 
fewer cordially agree ;—but could 
France shew us a Whitfield? Could 
France shew us a multitude of ten 
thousand men, assembled in the open 
air, the souls of the whole mass moved 
as the soul of one man, by an awful, 
deep, and calm emotion of religious 
feeling? Could they point ont to us 
a man, who, triumphing over all rules 
of art, and trusting boldly to the com- 
mon sympathies of our nature, could 
make the universal heart.of the mul- 
titude swell like the sea, when, before 
the storm arises, it slowly heaves the 
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enormous bulk of its waters, but does 
not break into waves? If our English 
ers have been inferior, it is be- 
cause, in their important opportunities 
for the exertion of the power of genius, 
they have too little followed nature. 

But to return to the modern litera- 
ture of France ;—the advocates for 
writing by rule have now met with 
practical adversaries, who are likely 
very much to change the whole cha- 
racter of French literature. The con- 
troversy waxes strong between the 
advocates of the Classique, and the 
Romantique ; and the latter party, 
with the wonderfully increased know- 
ledge of English and German lite- 
rature, to support them, are mani- 
festly gaining ground. We should 
not be surprised if, within a few years, 
Shakspeare were pretty generally un- 
derstood in France, and the eyes of 
the French being opened, they should 
discover the sublime, where but lately 
they could only see the ridiculous. 
The vigorous and spirited songs of 
Beranger shew that things are not 
as they were in France; and Victor 
Hugo, though he rushes on with 
something of the extravagance which 
may be expected in the successful 
leader of a new school, yet is a true 
follower of nature. His “‘ Dernier 
jour d'un condamné” is avery ex- 
traordinary and powerful production, 
—over-wrought certainly, butit is the 
exaggeration of truth, not the extra- 
vagance of affectation. To this story, 
or transcript of the reflections of a 
criminal condemned to death, he pre- 
fixes a little comedy by way of pre- 
face, in which the doctrines of the 
opponents of his _ are introduced 
and ridiculed with that happy piquant 
levity, in which he is as successful as 
the generality of his countrymen, 
while he surpasses them in the tra- 
gedy which follows. ‘ What !” says 
the poet, whom he introduces, speak- 
ing of his book—*‘ Comment intéres- 
sait-il? Il a un crime, et pas de 
remords, J’eusse fait le contraire. 
J’eusse conté l’histoire de mon con- 
damné ; né de parens honnétes; une 
bonne éducation ; de l’amour ; de la 
jalousie; un crime qui n’en soit pas 
un ; et puis des remords, des remords, 

ucoup des remords !” 

Doubtless, so he would, and have 
violated nature at every step. Re- 
morse, as the author afterwards just- 
ly observes in the course of his book, 
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visits the mind of a criminal more fre. 
quently before than after his con. 
dem nation—once condemned, the hor. 
rible contemplation of death is all in 
all. There may be remorse in hig 
sensations, but he knows it not—dis. 
tinguishes it not as remorse—he thinks 
of his punishment, not of his crime. 

But what is most new throughont 
this French book, is the perception of 
the true poetical connexion between 
visible external things, and internal 
feelings and emotions. Hitherto we 
find French writers giving us merely 
a highly finished picture of external 
things, and apparently insensible of 
the thoughts which lie wrapped up in 
them, but which come forth, when 
genius places them in such a situation, 
that they seem to speak to the occa. 
sion. When the criminal described 
in Victor Hugo’s book is brought from 
his dungeon to the hot exhausted 
crowded court, to hear the verdict of 
the jury ; after the painful indifference 
of the various members of the crowd 
is described, and contrasted with hig 
own agony of suspense, he says—“ En 
face de moi une fenetre était toute 
grande ouverte. J’entendais rire sur 
le quai les marchandes de fleurs, e 
au bord de la croisée une jolie petite 
plante jaune, toute pénétrée d’un rayon 
du soleil, jouyuit avec le vent dans une 
JSente de la pierre.” 

He allows his mind to dwell for a 
moment upon the possibility of the 
verdict being against him, and the 
sentence of death being pronounced ; 
but instantly his soul rejects with 
loathing the idea of death under 
such cireumstances— ‘‘ Mais au mois 
d’aoit, 4 huit heures du matin, un si 
beau jour, ces bons jurés; c'est im- 
possible! Et mes yeux revenaient se 
Jixer sur la jolie fleur jaune au soleil!” 

Why is it that this mention of the 
yellow flower waving in the morning 
breeze, and glancing in the sunbeams, 
is so affecting? It is that we give ita 
language,—we know what it said to 
the mind of the criminal ; it spoke to 
him of freedom, and the clear sky, and 
the summer wind floating over wide 
plains and vineyards, and gardens full 
of flowers, that, like it, waved in the 
breeze, and glanced in the sun ! 

Throughout this little book, the 
wanderings of the tortured imagina= 
tion of the condemned man are tra- 
eed and described with great power 
and truth, and the minute cireume 
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stances which make up the details of 
the misery of a creature in so wretch- 
ed a situation, are drawn with a cu- 
rious fidelity, which makes us start 
back from the picture as from a hor- 
rible reality. Yet after all, M. Hugo’s 
criminal is a poor creature, with wo- 
manish nerves, and womanish sensi- 
bility, with whom we stern English 
could have but small sympathy ; and 
though he claims and receives our 
pity, we cannot avoid mingling it 
with somecontempt. When will the 
French nation be able to afford a 
Thurtell—a man who could turn his 
pistol round in his friend’s brains ; 
not in any insane paroxysm of jea- 
lousy, or hatred, or revenge, but merely 
to ascertain satisfactorily that he had 
completely effected his business—who 
could then walk in to his supper of 
mutton chops, with the same compo- 
sureasif he had come from givinga feed 
of oats to his horse—a clever and acute 
man, too, without any stupid insensi« 
bility of mind—a man who, when seized 
and put on his trial, gets off by heart a 
long and eloquent speech, full of the 
most solemn and false asseverations of 
his innocence; not that he clung with 
desperate eagerness to the hope of esca- 
ping, but that, as there was a chance, 
it was prudent not to throw it away— 
who, when condemned, displayed nei-« 
ther terror nor indifference, neither 
exquisite sensibility nor sullen bruta- 
lity, and at the last swung out of life 
from the gallows with the settled air 
of a man who feels he has lost the 
game at which he played, and that he 
may as well pay the stake calmly? 
There was a true British composure 
about the unutterable atrocity of this 
villain—murderer he was, and a most 
detestable murderer too—but his cha- 
racter belongs to our country as fully 
as that of our heroes. Hunt and Pro- 
bert were pitiful wretches, fit for the 
Bicétre. Doubtless the agony of 
Hunt’s feelings until his reprieve came, 
would, if properly divided into chap- 
ters, make a good romance ; but we 
should be sorry that any Englishman 
as clever as M. Hugo should not be 
able to find a better subject. 

Some passages in M. Hugo’s ro- 
mance hint that it has a political ob- 
ject, and that a desire to induce the 
abolition of the punishment of death 
has been the motive for writing it. If 
such be indeed the author’s view, the 
means and the end are about equal. 
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ly extravagant. To attempt a reform 
in the law by writing a romance, seems 
an exploit rather more worthy of-the 
Knight of la Mancha, than of a sane 
man in this age, when the Schoolmas- 
ter and sober reason are said to have 
so much to do with the affairs of men ; 
and the notion that no crime, however 
atrocious, should be punished with 
death, is certainly more appropriate to 
the dreams of a romance-writer, than 
the deliberate judgment of a politician. 
It is not, however, to be wondered at, 
that he who makes a romance the 
vehicle of his politics, should form his 
politics after the dictates of romance. 

The French press has of late been 
deluged with volume after volume of 
memoirs and reminiscences of all sorts 
and conditions of men—and women, 
too, connected with Bonaparte’s times 
and government. Some of these are 
very good ; but for the mass, it cer 
tainly would be much pleasanter to buy 
than to read them through ; though to 
do neither, would be the most agree< 
able. There are a set of worn-out 
men of pleasure about Paris, who have 

ad something to do with political 
matters in former times, and have a 
strangeand morbid satisfaction in dwell- 
ing upon these details of intrigue, which 
are artfully contrived to havea smack of 
sensuality about them—butsuch books 
are only fit for the atmosphere of Paris. 
We heard, some months ago, an ime 
mense talk about the “‘ Mémoiresd’une 
Contemporaine,” and happening to 
find a bundle of volumes, all with that 
title, upon our table, we took up one 
at random, which proved to be vo-« 
lume seventh, and opening it some 
where about the middle, we found the 
fair authoress—we are bound by cour 
tesy to suppose her fair—sitting down 
to write a treatise respecting the bat- 
tle of Waterloo ; having first shrug- 
ged up her shoulders with becoming 
modesty at the bare idea of such an at 
tempt, but presently afterwards, taking 
heart of grace, and falling to, in right 
earnest. Then she makes a discovery, 
which she is kind enough to commu- 
nicate to the public in manner fol- 
lowing :— 

“Quand mon cceur est fortement 
ému, les pensées m’étouffent, et ma 
plume, brulante comme mon ceeur, 
peut a peine en exprimer la chalereuse 
abondance.” 

Imagine to yourself, gentle reader, 
the pleasure and profit of reading 
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through seven, volumes, half politics, 
and. half scandal, written by.a person 
whose thoughts stifle her, when her 
heart.ig 0 oom whose pen, on 
fixe, .enen as;,the heart aforesaid, can 
‘eely expreasthe warm abundance 
it; that,.is, to.say,. the. .beforeemen- 
tioned heart! . 


i 
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But we have. wandered far awa 
from M.Ventouillac’s ‘‘ French Libra. 
rian,” whieh led us into these rambling 
observations. He promises some ims 
provements for future editions, should 
they be called for, and we hope he 
will soon be under the necessity of 

redeeming his pledge. 
Ja 





THE OLD GENTLEMAN'S TEETOTUM: 


Art the foot of the long range of the 
Mendip hills, standeth a village, which, 
for: obvious. reasons, we shall conceal 
the precise locality of, by bestowing 
thereon the appellation of Stockwell. 
Je lieth ina nook; or indentation, of the 
mountain ; and its population may be 
said, im more than one sense of the 
word, ‘to. be extremely dense, being 
confined within narrow limits by 
recky and sterile ground, and a brawl- 
ing<streem, which ever and anon as- 
sumes the aepect of an impetuous ri- 
yer, and then dwindles away into a 
plaything for the little boys to hop 
over. I'he .principal trade of the 

mellites is in coals, which certain 
of the industrious operative natives 
sediilously employ themselves in ex- 
traeting from our mother earth, while 
others are engaged in conveying the 
*f black diamonds” to various adja- 
cent tewns, in carts of sundry shapes 
and dimensions. The horses engaged 
in this trafficare of the Rosinante spe- 
cies; and, too often, literally raw-bo- 
ned ;:inasmuch, that it is sometimes a 
ysight to see them tugging, 
an@@ Woful thing to hear their mas- 
ters swearing, when mounting a steep 
ascent with one of the aforesaid loads. 
| Wherever a civilized people dwell, 
there must be trade ; and, consequent- 
ly, Stockwell hath its various artisans, 
who ply, each in his vocation, to sup- 
ply the wants of others; and, more- 
over; it hath its inn, or public house, 
a place of no small importance, having 
for its:sigu a swinging creaking board, 
whereon is'emblazened the effigy of a 
rearing, red, and rampant Lion. High 
towering above the said Lion, are the 
branches of a solitary elm, the foot of 
which’ \is' encircled by a seat, espe- 
cially convenient for those guests 
whise taste it is to.““/blow a cloud” in 
the open air ; ‘and it is of ‘two indivi- 
duals, who were much given thereon 
fry a pong ‘‘ otium eum dignitate,” 
at we are about to speak. 


George Syms had long enjoyed 4 
monopoly in the shoemaking and cob« 
bling line, (though latterly two oppo 
sitionists had started against him,) 
and Peter Brown was a man well to do 
in the world, being “‘ the man wot” 
shod the raw-boned horses before men- 
tioned, ‘* him and his father, and 
grandfather,” as the porish-clerk said, 
‘* for time immemorial.” These two 
worthies were regaling themselves, as 
was their wonted custom, each with 
his pint, upon a small table, which 
was placed, for their accommodation, 
before the said bench. It was a fine 
evening in the last autumn; and we 
could say a great deal about the beau 
tiful tints which the beams of the set- 
ting sun shed upon the hills’ side, and’ 
undulating distant outline, and how 
the clouds appeared of a fiery red, and, 
anon, of a pale yellow, had we leisure 
for description: but neither George 
Syms nor Peter Brown heeded these 
matters, and our, present business is 
with them. 

They had discussed all the village 
news—the last half of the last pipe 
had been puffed in silence, and they 
were reduced to the dilemma wherein 
many a brace of intimate friends have 
found themselves—they had nothing 
to talk about. Each had observed 
three times that it was very hot, and 
each had responded three times— 
“* Yes, it is.” They were at a perfect 
stand-still—they shook out the ashes 
from their pipes, and yawned simuls 
taneously. They felt that indulgence, 
however grateful, is apt to ‘cloy, even: 
under the elm-«tree, and the red ram- 
pant lion. But, as Doctor Watts says, 

Satan finds somé mischief stil,’ ''?? 

For idle hands to’ do,” 193 f 

and they agreed *to have’ another 
pint,” which Sally, who was ever réady’ 
at their bidding, brought ‘forthwithy 
and then. they endeavoured to‘ #ally § 
but the effort was vain—the threadot 
conversation was broken, and they 








could‘ not connect it, anid'so they sip- 
ped and yawned, till Peter Brown ob- 
served, ‘* It is getting dark.”—“ Ay,” 
replied George Syms. 

At this moment an elderly stranger, 
of a shabby-genteel appearance, ap- 
proached ‘the Lion, and enquired 
the road to an adjoining village. 
“* You are late, sir,” said George 
Syms.—** Yes,” replied the stranger, 
“ IT am;” and he threw himself on 
the bench, and took off his hat, and 
wiped his forehead, and observed, 
that it was very sultry, and he was 
quite tired.—‘* This is a good house,” 
said Peter Brown ; “ and if you are 
not obliged to go on, I wouldn’t, if I 
were you.”—+ It makes little differ- 
ence to me,” replied the stranger ; 
“ and so, as I find myself in good com- 
pany, here goes !” and he began to call 
about him, notwithstanding his shab- 
by appearance, with the air of one 
who has money in his pocket to pay his 
way.—‘* Three make good company,” 
observed Peter Brown.—‘ Ay, ay,” 
said thestranger. “Holla there ! bring 
me another pint! This walk has made 
me confoundedly thirsty. You may 
as weltmake it a pot—and be quick !” 

Messrs Brown and Syms were great- 
ly pleased with this additional guest 
at their symposium ; and the trio sat 
and talked: ofthe wind, and the wea- 
ther; and the roads, and the coal trade, 
and drank and smoked to their hearts’ 
content, till again time began to hang 
heavy, and then the stranger asked 
the two friends, if ever they played at 
teetotum.—‘‘ Play atwhat ?” asked Pe- 
ter Brown.—*“ Play at what ?” enqui- 
red George Syms.—** At tee-to-tum,” 
replied the stranger, gravely, taking a 
ad ‘of spectacles from one pocket of 

is waistcoat, and the machine in 
question from the other. ‘‘ It is an 
excellent game, I assure you. . Rare 
sport, my masters !” and he forthwith 
began to spin bis teetotum upon the 
table, to: the no small diversion of 
George Syms:and Peter Brown, who 
opined that the potent ale of the ramp- 
ing: Red |-Lion :had done -its office. 
‘ Only see how the:little fellow runs 
about |") cried: the ‘stranger, in appa- 
rent eestasy,...{f Halla, there! Bring 
alantern! There he-goes, round and 
reund--and.now he’s asleep—and now 
he begins to, rath—wiggle waggle— 
down he tumbles)! ./ What eolour, for 
a shilling ?'+-*1,idon’t, understand 
the game,” said Peter. Brown.— Nor 
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I, neither,” qtdthy “Georke Spans 
** but it Betti Haaye Poean” 
—<‘‘ Oh, ho !” said ‘the stravigers you’ 
think so, do ‘you? But,’ tet me? te 
you, that there’s’a-preut deal mote it’ 
it than you imagine. "Pheté hit is, you 
see, with as ‘matiy:sides’ aS‘a’ modern’ 
politician, and as many colours ag‘#n: 
Algerine. Come, let us have a game! 
This is the way!” and he again set the 
teetotum in motion, and capered about 
in exceeding glee.—‘* He, he, he !” 
uttered George Syms ; and “ Ha, ha, 
ha!” exclaimed Peter Brown: and, 
being wonderfully tickled with the od« 
dity of the thing, they were easily 
persuaded by the stranger just to take 
a game together for five minutes, while 
he stood by as umpire, with a stop- 
watch in his hand. 

Nothing can be much easier than 
spinning a teetotum, yet our two 
Stockwellites could scarcely manage 
the thing for laughing ; but the strane 
ger stood by, with spectacles on nose, 
looking alternately at his watch and 
the table, with as much serious intes 
rest as though he had been witnessing, 
and was bound to furnish, a report of 
a prize-fight, or a debate in the House 
of Commons. 

When precisely five minutes. had: 
elapsed, although it was Peter Brown’s 
spin, and the teetotum was yet going 
its rounds, and George Syms had cafl-' 
ed out yellow, he demurely teok it: 
from the table and put it in his pocket; 
and then, returning his watch’ to his: 
fob, walked away into the Red Lion, 
without saying so much as good-night. 
The two friends looked at each other 
in surprise, and then indulged in a 
very loud and hearty fit of laughter: 
and then paid their reckoning, :ands 
went away, exceedingly merry; whith 
they would not have been, had they: 
understood properly what they Had! 
been doing. } oii 

In the meanwhile the stranger had 
entered the house, and: began ‘to:be 
‘* very funny” with Mrs Philpot; the: 
landlady of the Red Lion, and:Sally,} 
the purveyor of beer to the: guests: 
thereof ; and hefound it not wery:dife: 
ficult to persuade theuy dikewise: to: 
take a game at teetotam fon five:mix 
nutes, which; he: terminated: iin! ther 
same uncerefmonious: way: as that valine 
der the tree, ohil then! desired tecier 
shewn the room: wherein -he :was td) 
sleep. Mrs Philpot immediately, coms 
trary to her usual custom, jumped up: 
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with great alacrity, lighted a candle, 
and conducted her guest to his apart- 
ment; while Sally, contrary to her 
usual custom, reclined herself in her 
mistress’s great arm-chair, yawned 
three or four times, and then exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Heigho! it’s getting very late! I 
wish my husband would come home !” 

Now, although we have a very mean 
opinion of those who cannot keep a 
secret of importance, we are not fond 
of useless mysteries, and therefore 
think proper to tell the reader that the 
teetotum in question, had the peculiar 
property of causing those who played 
therewith, to lose all remembrance of 
their former character, and to adopt 
that of their antagonists in the game. 
During the process of spinning, the 
personal identity of the two players 
was completely changed. Now, on 
the evening of this memorable day, 
Jacob Philpot, the landlord of the 
rampant Red Lion, had spent a few 
convivial hours with mine host of the 
Blue Boar, a house on the road-side, 
about two miles from Stockwell ; and 
the two publicans had discussed the 
ale, grog, and tobacco in the manner 
customary with Britons, whose insig- 
nia are roaring rampant red lions, 
green dragons, blue boars, &c. There- 
fore, when Jacob came home, he be- 
gan to call about him, with the air of 
one who purposeth that his arrival 
shall be no secret ; and very agreeably 
surprised was he when Mrs Philpot 
ran out from the house, and assisted 
him to dismount, for Jacob was some- 
what rotund; and yet more did he 
marvel when, instead of haranguing 
him in a loud voice, (as she had whilom 
done on similar occasions, greatly to 
his discomfiture,) she good-humour- 
edly said that she would lead his nag 
to the stable, and then go and call 
Philip the ostler. ‘* Humph!” said 
the host of the Lion, leaning with his 
back against the door-post, “ after a 
calm comes a storm. She'll make up 
for this presently, I’ll warrant.” But 
Mrs Philpot put up the horse, and 
called Philip, and then returned in 
peace and quietness, and attempted to 
pass into the house, without uttering 
a word to her lord and master. 

‘* What's the matter with you, my 
dear?” asked Jacob Philpot ; “ a’n’t 
you well?”—* Yes, sir,” replied Mrs 
Philpot, “ very well, I thank you. 
But pray take away your leg, and let 
me go into the house.”—** But didn’t 
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you think I was very late?” asked 
Jacob.—** Oh! I don’t know,” re. 
plied Mrs Philpot; ‘‘ when gentle. 
men get together, they don’t think 
how time goes.” Poor Jacob was quite 
delighted, and, as it was dusk, and by 
no means, as he conceived, a scandal« 
ous proceeding, he forthwith put one 
arm round Mrs Philpot’s neck, and 
stole a kiss, whereat she said, “ Oh 
dear me! how could you think of do- 
ing such a thing?” and immediately 
squeezed herself past him, and ran 
into the house, where Sally sat, in the 
arm-chair before mentioned, with a 
handkerchief over her head, pretend. 
ing to be asleep. 

** Come, my dear,” said Jacob to 
his wife, ‘‘ I’m glad to see you in such 
good-humour. You shall make mea 
glass of rum and water, and take some 
of it yourself.”——** I must go into the 
back kitchen for some water then,” 
replied his wife, and away she ran, and 
Jacob followed her, marvelling still 
more at her unusual alacrity. ‘‘ My 
dear,” quoth he, ‘‘ I am sorry to give 
sq so much trouble,” and again he put 

is arm round her neck. “ La, sir!” 
she cried, “ if you don’t let me go, I'll 
call out, I declare.”—‘* He, he—ha, 
ha!” said Jacob ; “call out! that’s a 
good one, however ! a man’s wife call 
ing out because her husband’s a-goin 
to kiss her !”—*‘‘ What do you mean?” 
asked Mrs Philpot ; “ I’m sure it’s a 
shame to use a poor girl so!”"—“A 
poor girl!” exclaimed the landlord, 
‘*ahem ! was once, mayhap.”—“ I don’t 
value your insinivations that,” said Mrs 
Philpot, snapping her fingers; “I 
wonder what you take me for !”—“ So 
ho !” thought her spouse, “‘ she’s come 
to herself now ; I thought it was all 
a sham ; but I'll coax her a bit ;” so 
he fell in with her apparent whim, 
and called her a good girl; but still 
she resisted his advances, and asked 
him what he took her for. ‘“ Take 
you for!” cried Jacob, “‘ why, for m 
own dear Sally to be sure, so dont 
make any more fuss.”—‘' I have a 
great mind to run out of the house,” 
said she, “ and never enter it any 
more.” 

This threat gave no sort of alarm to 
Jacob, but it somewhat tickled his 
fancy, and he indulged himself in a 
very hearty laugh, at the end of which 
he good-humouredly told her to go to 
bed, and he would follow her present 
ly, as soon as he had looked after his 
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horse, and pulled off his boots. This 
proposition was no sooner made, than 
the good man’s ears were suddenly 
grasped from behind, and his head was 
shaken and twisted about, as though 
it had been the purport of the assail- 
ant to wrench it from his shoulders. 
Mrs Philpot instantly made her escape 
from the kitchen, leaving her spouse 
inthe hands of the enraged Sally, who, 
under the influence of the teetotum 
delusion, was firmly persuaded that 
she was justly inflicting wholesome 
discipline upon her husband, whom 
she had, as she conceived, caught in 
the act of making love to the maid. 
Sally was active and strong, and Jacob 
Philpot was, as before hinted, some- 
what obese, and, withal, not in excel- 
lent “ wind ;” consequently it was some 
time ere he could disengage himself ; 
and then he stood panting and blow- 
ing, and utterly lost in astonishment, 
while Sally saluted him with divers 
appellations, which it would not be 
seemly here to set down. 

When Jacob did find his tongue, 
however, he answered her much in 
the same style; and added, that he 
had a great mind to lay a stick about 
her back. ‘‘ What! strike a woman! 
Eh—would you, you coward?” and 
immediately she darted forward, and, 
as she termed it, put her mark upon 
him with her nails, whereby his rubi-« 
cund countenance was greatly disfi- 
gured, and his patience entirely ex« 
hausted: but Sally was too nimble, 
and made her escape up stairs. So 
the landlord of the Red Lion, having 
got rid of the two mad or drunken 
women, very philosophically resolved 
to sit down for half an hour by him- 
self, to think over the business, while 
he took his “ night-cap.” He had 
scarcely brewed the ingredients, when 
he was roused by a rap at the window; 
and, in answer to his enquiry of 
‘‘who’s there?” he recognised the voice 
of his neighbour, George Syms, and, 
of course, immediately admitted him ; 
for George was a good customer, and, 
consequently, welcome at all hours. 
“My good friend,” said Syms, “I 
daresay you are surprised to see me 
here at this time of night ; but I can’t 
get into my own house. My wife is 
drunk, I believe.”—“ And so is mine,” 
quoth the landlord ; “ so, sit you down 
and make youtself comfortable. Hang 
me if I think I'll go to bed to-night!” 
“No more will I,” said Syms; “ I’ve 


got a job to do early in the morning, 
and then I shall be ready for it.” So 
the two friends sat down, and had 
scarcely begun to enjoy themselves, 
when another rap was heard at the 
window, and mine host recognised the 
voice of Peter Brown, who came with 
the same complaint — his wife, 
and was easily ed to join the 
party, each d that the women 
must have contrived to meet, during 
their absence from home, and all get 
fuddled together. Matters went on 
pleasantly enough for some time, while 
they continued to rail against the 
women ; but, when that subject was 
exhausted, George Syms, the shoe« 
maker, began to talk about shoeing 
horses ; and Peter Brown, the blacke 
smith, averred that he could makea 
pair of jockey boots with any man for 
fifty miles round. The host of the ram- 
pant Red Lion considered these things 
at first as a sort of joke, which he had 
no doubt, from such good customers, 
was exceedingly good, though he could 
not exactly comprehend it: but when 
Peter Brown answered to the name of 
George Syms, and George Syms re« 
sponded to that of Peter Brown, he 
was somewhat more bewildered, and 
could not help thinking that his guests 
had drunk quite enough. He, howe 
ever, satisfied himself with the reflec- 
tion that that was no business of his, 
and that ‘‘a man must live by his 
trade.” With the exception of these 
apparent occasional cross purposes, 
conversation went on as well as could 
be expected under existing circum- 
stances, and the three unfortunate 
husbands sat and talked; and drank, 
and smoked, till tired nature cried, 
‘hold, enough !” 

In the meanwhile, Mrs George 
Syms, who had been much scandalized 
at the appearance of Peter Brown be« 
neath her bedroom window, where« 
into he vehemently solicited admit. 
tance, altogether in the most public 
and unblushing manner; she, poor 
soul ! lay, for an hour, much disturbs 
ed in her mind, and pondering on the 
extreme impropriety of Mr Brown’s 
conduct, and its probable consequences. 
She then began to wonder where her 
own goodman could be staying so late ; 
and, after much tossing and tumbling 
to and fro, being withal a woman of a 
warm imagination, she discerned, in 
her mind’s eye, divers scenes, which 
might probably be then acting, and in 
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which George. Syms. appeared to be 
taking a part that did not at all meet 
her ,apprebation,. Accordingly she 
arose, and),throwing her garments 
about her,.,with a degree of elegant 
negligence, ‘for which the ladies of 
Stockwell have long been celebrated, 
she incontinently went to the house 
of Peter Brown, at whose bedroom 
window she perceived a head. With 
the intuitive knowledge of costume 
possessed by ladies in general, she in- 
stantly, through the murky night, dis- 
covered that the cap on the said head 
was of the female gender ; and there- 
fore boldly went up thereunto, and 
said, “‘ Mrs Brown, have you seen any 
thing of my husband?”—* What!” 
exclaimed Mrs Brown, “haven't you 
seen him? Well, I'd have you see 
after him pretty quickly, for he was 
here, just where you stand now, more 
than two hours ago, talking all man- 
ner of nonsense to me, and calling me 
his dear Betsy, so that I was quite 
ashamed of him. But, howsomever, 
you needn’t be uneasy about me, for 
you know I wouldn’t do any thing 
improper on no account. But haveyou 
seen any thing of my Peter?”—<I 
believe I have,” replied Mrs Syms, and 
immediately related the scandalous 
conduct of the smith beneath her win- 
dow ; and then the two ladies agreed 
to sally forth in search of their two 
“¢ worthless, good-for-nothing, drunk- 
en husbands.” 

Now it is a custom with those who 
get their living by carrying coal, when 
they are about to convey it to any con- 
siderable distance, to commence their 
journey at such an hour as to reach 
the first turnpike a little after mid- 
night, that they may be enabled to go 
out and return home within the twen- 
ty-four hours, and thus save the ex 
pense of the toll, which they would 
otherwise have to pay twice. This is 
the secret of those apparently lazy fel- 
lows, whom the Bath ladies and dan- 
dies sometimes view with horror and 
surprise, sleeping in the day-time, in, 
on, or under carts, benches, or wag- 
gons. It hath been our lot, when in 
the city of. waters, to hear certain of 
these. theoretical. ‘‘ political econo- 
mists” remark .somewhat harshly on 
this mode of taking a siesta. We 
should. recommend them henceforth 
to steend to the advice of Peter Pindar, 
an 
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“ Mind what they read in godly books, 
And not take people by their looks ;” 


for they would not be pleased to be 
judged in that manner themselves ; 
and the poor fellows in question have, 
generally, been travelling all night, 
not in a mail-coach, but walking over 
rough roads, and assisting their weary 
and over-worked cavalry up and down 
a succession of steep hills. 

In consequence of this practice, the 
two forsaken matrons encountered 
Moses Brown, a first cousin of Peter’s, 
who had just dispatched his waggon- 
er on a commercial enterprise of the 
description just alluded to. Moses 
had heard voicesas he passed the Lion; 
and being somewhat of a curious turn, 
had discovered, partly by listening, 
and partly by the aid of certain cracks, 
holes, and ill-fitting joints in the shut- 
ters, who the gentlemen were whose 
good-will and pleasure it was “‘ to vex 
the dull ear of night” with their un- 
timely mirth. Moses, moreover, was 
a meek man, and professed to be ex- 
tremely sorry for the two good women 
who had two such roaring, rattling 
blades for their husbands: for, by this 
time, the bacchanalians, having ex- 
hausted their conversational powers, 
had commenced a series of songs. So, 
under his guidance, the ladies recon« 
noitred the drunken two through the 
cracks, holes, and ill-fitting joints 
aforesaid. 

Poor George Syms was, by this time, 
regularly ‘‘done up,” and dosing in 
his chair; but Peter Brown, the smith, 
was still in his glory, and singing, in 
no small voice, a certain song, which 
was by no means fitting to be chanted 
in the ear of his spouse. As for Ja 
cob Philpot, the landlord, he sat erect 
in his chair, with the dogged resolu- 
tion of a man who feels that he is at 
his post, and is determined to be ‘‘ no 
starter.” At this moment Sally made 
her appearance in the room, in the 
same sort of dishabille as that worn by 
the ladies at the window, and com- 
menced a very unceremonious hae 
rangue to George Syms and Peter 
Brown, telling them that. they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, not. to 
have been. at home hours aga; ,‘‘ as 
for this fellow,” said she, giving poor 
Philpot a tremendous box.on the ear, 
*¢ T’ll make him remember it, I] ware 
rant.” Jacob hereupon arose in great 
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wrath ; but ere he could ascertain pre= 
cisely the exact centre of gravity, Sally 
settled his position by another cuff, 
which made his eyes twinkle, and sent 
him reeling back into his seat. Seeing 
these things, the ladies without began, 
as fox-hunters say, to “‘ give tongue,” 
and vociferously demanded admit- 
tance; whereupon Mrs Philpot put 
her head out from a window above, and 
told them that she would be down and 
let them in in a minute, and that it was 
a great pity gentlemen should ever get 
too much beer: and then she popped 
in her head, and in less than the sti- 
pulated time, ran down stairs and 
opened the street door; and so the 
wives were admitted to their delin- 
quent husbands ; but meek Moses 
Brown went his way, having a wife at 
home, and having no desire to abide 
the storm which he saw was coming. 

Peter Brown was, as we said before, 
in high feather ; and, therefore, when 
he saw Mrs Syms, whom he (acting 
under the teetotum delusion) mistook 
for the wife of his own particular bo- 
som, he gaily accosted her, “ Ah, old 
girl !—Is it you? What! you've come 
to your senses, eh ? Slept it off, I sup- 
pose. Well, well; never mind! For- 
give and forget, Isay. I never saw you 
so before, I will say that for you, how- 
ever. So, give usa buss, old girl! and 
let us go home ;” and without cere 
mony he began to suit the action to 
the word, whereupon the real Mrs 
Brown flew to Mrs Syms’ assistance, 
and, by hanging round Peter’s neck, 
enabled her friend to escape. Mrs 
Syms, immediately she was released, 
began to shake up her drowsy George, 
who, immediately he opened his eyes, 
scarcely knowing where he was, mar- 
velled much to find himself thus han 
died by, as he supposed, his neigh- 
bour’s wife: but with the maudlin 
cunning of adrunken man, he thought 
it was an excellent joke, and therefore 
threw his arms round her, and began 
to hug her with a wondrous and un- 
usual degree of fondness, whereby the 
poor woman was much affected, and 
called him her dear George, and said 
she knew it was not his fault, but 
“all along of that-brute,” pointing to 
Peter Brown, that he had drunk him- 
self into such astate. ‘Come along, 
my dear,” she concluded, ‘‘ let uggo 
and leave him—TI don’t care if I never 
see him atty more.” 

The exasperation of Peter Brown, 


at seeing and hearitiz, ‘as he imagined ; 
his own wife act'and' speak in this 
shamefal manner before his face; may 
be ** more easily imagined than descri- 
bed ;” but {his genuine wife, who be~ 
longed, as he conceived, to the drunken 
man, hung so ¢lose about his’ neck 
that he found it impossible to escape. 
George Syms, however, was utterly 
unable to rise, andsat, with an idiot- 
like simper upon his face, as if giving 
himself up to a pleasing delusion, 
while his wife was patting, and coax. 
ing, and wheedling him in every way, 
to induce him to get upon his legs and 
try to go home. At length, as he va- 
cantly stared about, hecaughta glimpse 
of Mrs Brown, whom, to save repeti- 
tion, we may as well call his teetotum 
wife, hanging about his neighbour’s 


neck. This sight effectually roused . 


him, and before Mrs Syms was aware 
of his intention, he started up and ran 
furiously at Peter Brown, who recei- 
ved him much in the manner that 
might be expected, with a salutation 
in “the bread-basket,” which sent 
him reeling on the floor. As a matter 
of course, Mrs Syms took the part of 
her fallen husband, and put her mark 
upon Mr Peter Brown ; and, as a mat< 
ter of course, Mrs Peter Brown took 
the part of her spouse, and commen- 
ced an attack on Mrs Syms. 

In the meanwhile Sally had not been 
idle. After chastening Jacob Philpot 
to her heart’s content, she, with the 
assistance of Mrs Philpot and Philip 
the hostler, who was much astonished 
to hear her “‘ order the mistress about,” 
conveyed him up stairs, where he was 
deposited, as he was, upon a spare 
bed, to “ take his chance,” as she said, 
‘* and sleep off his drunken fit.” Sally 
then returned to the scene of strife 
and desired the “company” to go 
about their business, for she should 
not allow any thing more to “ be call- 
ed for” that night. Having said this 
with an air of authority, she left the 
room ; and though Mrs Syms and Mrs 
Brown were greatly surprised thereat, 
they said nothing, inasmuch as they 
were somewhat ashamed of their own 
appearance, and had matters of more 
importance than Sally’s eccentricity 
to think of, as Mrs Syms had been 
cruelly wounded in her new shawl, 
which she had imprudently thrown 
over her shoulders; and the left side of 
the lace on Mrs Brown’s cap had been 
torn away in the recent conflict. Mrg 
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Philpot, enacting her part as the tee- 
totum Sally of the night, besought the 
ladies to go home, and leave the gen- 
tlemen to sleep where they were, i. e. 
upon the floor, till the morning: for 
Peter Brown, notwithstanding the 
noise he had made, was as incapable of 
standing as the quieter George Syms. 
So the women dragged them into se- 
rate corners of the room, placed pil- 
ows under their heads, and threw a 
blanket over each, and then left them 
tor . The two disconsolate wives 
each forthwith departed to her own 
lonely pillow, leaving Mrs Philpot par- 
ticularly puzzled at the deference with 
which they had treated her, by call« 
ing her “‘ Madam,” as if she was mis- 
tress of the house. 

Leaving them all to their slumbers, 
we must now say a word or two about 
the teetotum, the properties of which 
were to change people’s characters, 
spinning the mind of one man or wo- 
man into the body of another. The 
duration of the delusion, caused by 
this droll game of the old gentleman’s, 
depended upon the length of time 
spent in the diversion ; and five mi- 
nutes was the specific period for cau- 
sing it to last till the next sunrise or 
sunset after the change had been ef- 
fected. Therefore, when the morning 
came, Mrs Philpot and Sally, and 
Peter Brown and George Syms, all 
came to their senses. The two latter 
went quietly home, with aching heads 
and very confused recollections of the 
preceding evening ; and shortly after 
their departure Mrs Philpot awoke in 
great astonishment at finding herself 
in the garret; and Sally was equally 
surprised, and much alarmed, at find~ 
ing herself in her mistress’s room, from 
which she hastened in quick time, lea- 
ving all things in due order. 

The elderly stranger made his ap- 

arance soon after, and appeared to 

ave brushed up his shabby genteel 
clothes, for he really looked mnch 
more respectable than on the preceding 
evening. He ordered his breakfast, 
and sat down thereto very quietly, and 
asked for the newspaper, and pulled 
out his spectacles, and began to con 
the politics of the day much at his 
ease, no one having the least suspicion 
that he and his teetotum had been the 
catise of all the uproar at the Red 
Lion. In due time the landlord made 
his appearance, with sundry marks of 
violence upon his jolly countenance, 
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and, after due obeisance made to his 
respectable-looking guest, took the li« 
berty of telling his spouse that he 
should insist upon her sending Sally 
away, for that he had never been so 
mauled since he was born; but Mrs 
Philpot told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and she was very 
glad the girl had spirit enough to pro- 
tect herself, and that she wouldn’t 
part with her on any account. She 
then referred to what had passed in 
the back kitchen, taking to herself the 
credit of having inflicted that punish- 
ment which had been administered by 
the hands of Sally. 

Jacob Philpot was now more than 
ever convinced that his wife had been 
paying her respects to a huge stone 
bottle of rum which stood in the clo. 
set; and he “ made bold” to tell her 
his thoughts, whereat Mrs Philpot 
thought fit to put herself into a tre« 
mendous passion, although she could 
not help fearing that, perhaps, she 
might have taken a drop too much of 
something, for she was unable, in any 
other manner, to account for having 
slept in the garret. 

The elderly stranger now took upon 
himself to recommend mutual forgive- 
ness, and stated that it was really quite 
pardonable for any one to take a little 
too much of such very excellent ale as 
that at the Red Lion. ‘ For my own 
part,” said he, “I don’t know whe- 
ther I didn’t get a trifle beyond the 
mark myself last night. But I hope, 
madam, I did not annoy you.” 

** Oh dear, no, not at all; sir,” ree 
plied Mrs Philpot, whose good- humour 
was restored at this compliment paid 
to the good cheer of the Lion, “* you 
were exceeding pleasant, I assure you, 
just enough to make you funny ; we 

ad a hearty laugh about the teeto- 
tum,-you know.”—‘* Ah!” said the 
stranger, “ I guess how it was then. I 
always introduce the teetotum when I 
want to be merry.” 

Jacob Philpot expressed a wish to 
understand the game, and after spin- 
ning it two or three times, proposed to 
take his chance, for five minutes, with 
the stranger ; but the latter, laughing 
heartily, would by no means agree 
with the proposition, and declared that 


it would be downright cheating, as he 


wes an overmatch for any beginner. 
“ However,” he continued, ‘‘as soon as 
any of your neighbours come in, I'll 
put you in the way of it, and we 
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have some of your ale now, just to 
pass the time. It will do neither of 
us any harm after last night’s affair, 
and I want to have some talk with you 
about the coal trade.” 

"ghey accordingly sat down toge« 
ther, and the stranger displayed con- 
siderable knowledge in the science of 
mining ; and Jacob was so much de- 
lighted with his companion, that an 
hour or two slipped away, as he said, 
“in no time ;’ and then there was 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet at the 
door, and a somewhat authoritative 
hillo! 

“It is our parson,” said Jacob, 
starting up, and he ran to the door to 
enquire what might be his reverence’s 
pleasure. ‘‘ Good morning,” said the 
Reverend Mr Stanhope. “ I’m going 
over to dine with our club at the Old 
Boar, and I want you just to cast your 
eye on those fellows in my home close ; 
you can see them out of your parlour 
window.”’—** Yes, to be sure, sir,” 
replied Jacob.— Hem!” quoth Mr 
Stanhope, ‘‘ have-you any body in- 
doors ?”—** Yes, sir, we have,” re« 
plied Jacob, “‘a strange gentleman, 
who seems to know a pretty deal about 
mining and them sort of things. I 
think he’s some great person in dis- 

guise ; he seems regularly edicated, up 
to every thing.”—*‘ Eh, ah! a great 
person in disguise!” exclaimed Mr 
Stanhope. “I'll just step in a minute. 
It seems‘as if there was a shower co- 
ming over, and I’m in no hurry, and 
it is not worth while to get wet through 
for the sake of a few minutes.” So 
he alighted from his horse, soliloqui- 
zing to himself, ‘‘ Perhaps the Lord 
Chancellor! Who knows? However, 
I shall take care to shew my princi- 
ples ;” and straightway he went into 
the house, and was most respectfully 
saluted by the elderly stranger; and 
they entered into a conversation upon 
the standing English topics of wea- 
ther, wind, crops, and the coal trade ; 
and Mr Stanhope contrived to intro- 
duce therein sundry unkind things 
against the Pope and all his followers ; 
and avowed himself a stanch “church 
and king” man, and spake enthusias- 
tically of our “ glorious constitution,” 
and lauded divers individuals then in 
power, but more particularly those 
who studied the true interests of the 
church, by seeking out and preferring 
men of merit and talent to fill vacant 
benefices. The stranger thereat smiled 
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significantly, as though he could, if he 
felt disposed, say something to the 

urpose ; and Mr Stanhope felt more 
inclined than ever to think the land. 
lord might have conjectured very near 
the truth, and, consequently, redous~ 
bled his efforts to make the agreeable, 
professing his regret at being obliged 
to dine out that day, &c. The stran« 
ger politely thanked him for his polite 
consideration, and stated that he was 
never at a loss for employment, and 
that he was then rambling, for a few 
days, to relax his mind from the fa- 
tigues of an overwhelming mass of im- 
portant business, to which his duty 
compelled him to attend early and late. 
‘ Perhaps,” he continued, ‘‘ you will 
smile when I tell you that I am now 
engaged in a series of experiments re 
lative to the power of the centrifugal 
force, and its capacity of overcoming 
various degrees of friction.” (Here he 
produced the teetotum.) ‘“ You per- 
ceive the different surfaces of the un« 
der edge of this little thing. The oute 
side, you see, is all of ivory, but in- 
dented in various ways ; and yet I have 
not been able to decide whether the 
roughest or smoothest more frequent 
ly arrest its motions. The colours, of 
eourse, are merely indications. Here 
is my register,” and he produced a 
book, wherein divers mathematical ab- 
struse calculations were apparent. “I 
always prefer other people to spin it, 
as then I obtain a variety of impelling 
power. Perhaps you will do me the 
favour just to twirl it round a few 
times alternately with the landlord? 
Two make a fairer experiment than 
one. Just for five minutes. I'll not 
trouble you a moment longer, I pro- 
mise you.”— Hem!” thought Mr 
Stanhope. 


« Learn’d men, now and then, 
Have very strange vagaries !”’ 


However, he commenced spinning the 
teetotum, turn and turn with Jacob 
Philpot, who was highly delighted 
both with the drollery of the thing, 
and the honour of playing with the 
parson of the parish, and laughed most 
immoderately, while the stranger stood 
by, looking at his stop-watch as de« 
murely as on the preceding evening, 
until the five minutes had expired ; 
and then, in the middle of the Rev. 
Mr Stanhope’s spin, he took up the lit« 
tle toy and put it into his pocket. 
Jacob, Philpot immediately arose, 
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and’shook the! stranger warmly by the 
hand; and-told him that he should be 
happy to'see him whenever he came 
that way again ; and then nodding to 
Mr Stanhope and the landlady, went 
out at/the front door, mounted the 
horse that stood there, and rode away. 
‘*: Where's the fellow going ?” cried 
Mrs Philpot ; ‘ Hillo! Jacob, I say !” 
—<* Well, mother,” said the Reverend 
Mr Stanhope, ‘‘ what’s the matter 
now ?” but Mrs Philpot had reached 
the front of the house, and continued 
to shout, “‘ Hillo! hillo, come back, I 
tell you !’—** That woman is always 
doing some strange thing or other,” 
observed Mr Stanhope to the stranger. 
‘* What on earth can possess her to 
go calling after the parson in that 
manner ?”—‘‘ I declare he’s rode off 
with squire Jones's horse,” cried Mrs 
Philpot, re-entering the house. ‘‘ To 
be sure he has,” said Mr Stanhope ; 
** he borrowed it on purpose to go to 
the Old Boar.” —* Did he?” exclaimed 
the landlady ; “‘ and without telling 
mea word about it! But I’ll Old Boar 
him, I promise you !”—*‘ Don’t make 
such a fool of yourself, mother,” said 
the parson ; ‘‘ it can’t signify twopence 
to you where he goes.” —** Can’t it ?” 
= Mrs Philpot. “ I'll tell you 
what, your worship ——’—** Don’t 
worship me, woman,” exclaimed the 
teetotum landlord parson ; ‘‘ worship! 
what nonsense now! Why, you've been 
taking your drops again this morning, 
1 think. Worship, indeed! To be 
sure, I did once, likea fool, promise to 
worship you ; but if my time was to 
come over again, I know what 
But, never mind now—don’t you see 
it’s twelve o'clock ? Come, quick, let 
us have what there is to eat, and then 
we'll have a comfortable pipe under the 
tree, What say you, sir?”—** With 
all my heart,” replied the elderly 
stranger. Mrs Philpot could make 
nothing of the parson’s speech about 
worshipping her; but the order for 
something to eat was very distinct ; 
and though she felt much surprised 
thereat, as well as at the proposed 
smoking under the tree, she, never- 
theless, was much gratified that so 
unusual an order should be given on 
that particular day, as she had a some- 
what better dinner than usual, name- 
ly; aleg of mutton upon the spit. 
Therefore she bustled about with ex- 
ceeding good-will, and Sally spread a 
clean cloth upon the table in the little 
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parlour for the parson and the strange 
old gentleman ; and when the mutton 
was placed upon the table, the latter 
hoped they should have the pleasure 
of Mrs Philpot’s company; but she 
leoked somewhat doubtfully till the 
parson said, ‘“* Come, come, mother, 
don’t make a bother about it; sit 
down, can’t you, when the gentleman 
bids you.” Therefore she smoothed 
her apron and made one at the dinner 
table, and conducted herself with so 
much precision, that the teetotum 
parson looked upon her with consi- 
derable surprise, while she regarded 
him with no less, inasmuch as ‘he 
talked in a very unclerical manner ; 
and, among other strange things, swore 
that his wife was as “ drunk as blazes” 
the night before, and winked at her, 
and behaved altogether in a style very 
unbecoming a minister in his own 
parish. 

At one o'clock there was a great 
sensation caused in the village of 
Stockwell, by the appearance of their 
reverend pastor and the elderly stran- 
ger, sitting on the bench which went 
round the tree, which stood before 
the sign of the roaring, rampant Red 
Lion, each with a long pipe in his 
mouth, blowing clouds, which would 
not have disgraced the most inveterate 
smoker of the “* black diamond” fra- 
ternity, and ever and anon moisten- 
ing their clay with ‘* heavy wet,” 
from tankards placed upon a small 
table, which Mrs Philpot had pro- 
vided for their accommodation. The 
little boys and girls first approached 
within a respectful distance, and then 
ran away giggling to tell their com- 
panions ; and they told their mothers, 
who came and peeped likewise ; and 
many were diverted, and many were 
scandalized at the sight: yet the par- 
son seemed to care for none of these 
things, but cracked his joke, and sip- 
ped his ale, and smoked his pipe, with 
as much easy nonchalance as if he had 
been in his own arm-chair at the ree- 
tory. Yet it must be confessed that 
now and then there was a sort of equi- 
vocal remark made by him, as though 
he had some faint recollection of his 
former profession, although he evin- 
ced not the smallest sense of shame at 
the change which had been wrought 
inhim. Indeed this trifling imper- 
fection in the change of identity ap« 
pears to have attended such transfor- 
mations in general, and might have 
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arisen from the individual bodies re- 
taining their own clothes, (for the 
mere fashion of dress hath a great ine 
fluence on some minds, ) or, perhaps, 
because.a profession or. trade, with the 
habits thereof, cannot be entirely sha< 
ken off, nor a new one perfectly learn- 
ed, by spinning a teetotum for five 
minutes, The.time had now arrived 
when George Syms, the shoemaker, 
and Peter Brown, the blacksmith, 
were accustomed to take their “ pint 
and pipe after dinner,” and greatly 
were they surprised to see their places 
so occupied ; and not a little was 
their astonishment increased, when 
the parson lifted up his voice, and 
ordered Sally to bring out a couple of 
chairs, and then shook them both 
warmly by the hand, and welcomed 
them by the affectionate appellation 
of “ My hearties !” He then winked, 
and in an under tone, began to sing— 
“ Though I’m tied to a crusty old woman, 
Much given to scolding and jealousy, 

I know that the case is too common, 

And so I will ogle each girl I see. 

Tol de rol, lol, &c. 

Come, my lads!” he resumed, “sit 
you down, and clap half a yard of 
clay into your mouths.” The two 
worthy artisans — at each other 
ignificantly, or rather insignificantly, 
for they knew not what to think, and 
did as they were bid. ‘“ Come, why 
don’t you talk?” said the teetotum 
parson landlord, after a short silence. 
** You're as dull as a couple of tom- 
cats with their ears cut off—talk, 
man, talk—there’s no doing nothing 
without talking.” This last part 
of his speech seemed more particu- 
larly addressed to Peter Brown, who, 
albeit a man of a sound head, and 
well skilled in such matters as apper- 
tained unto iron and the coal trade, 
had not been much in the habit of 
mixing with the clergy: therefore he 
felt, for a moment, as he said, “‘ non- 
lushed ;” but fortunately he recol- 
ected the Catholic question, about 
which most people were then talkiog, 
and which every body professed to 
understand. Therefore, he forthwith 
introduced the subject; and being well 
aware of the parson’s bias, and ha- 
ving, moreover, been told that he had 
written a pamphiet; therefore (though 
to.do Peter Brown justice, he was not 
accustomed to:read such publications) 
he scrupled ,not, to give his opinion 
very freely, and. concluded by taking 
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up his pint, and..drinking a very-un~ 
christianlike malediction ‘against! the 
Pope. George Syms fdllowed:on;the 
same side, and concluded. in. the same 
manner, adding . thereunto, ff, Your 
good healths, gemmen.’=— (Whatia 
pack of nonsense !”: exclaimed. the 

arson. ‘‘ I should like to know what 

arm the Pope can do us! I tell: you 
what, my lads, it’s all my eye/and 
Betty Martin. Live and let live, I 
say. So long as I can get a good li-« 
ving, I don’t care the toss of a half- 
penny who's uppermost. For my 
part, I’d as soon live at the sign of 
the Mitre as the Lion, or mount the 
cardinal’s hat for that matter, if I 
thought I could get any thing by it. 
Look at home, say I. The Pope’s an 
old woman, and so are they that are 
afraid of him.” ‘The elderly stranger 
here seemed highly delighted, and 
cried, ‘ Bravo!” and clapped the 
speaker on the back, and said, ‘‘ That’s 
your sort! Goit, my hearty!” But 
Peter Brown, who was one of the 
sturdy English old-fashioned school, 
and did not approve of hot and cold 
being blown out of the same mouth, 
took the liberty of telling the parson, 
in a very unceremonious way, that he 
seemed to have changed his opinions 
very suddenly. ‘‘ Not I,” said the 
other ; “‘ I was always of the same way 
of thinking.” —‘‘ Then words have no 
meaning,” observed George Syms, 
angrily, “‘ for I heard you myself. 
You talked as loud about the wicked- 
ness of ’mancipation as ever I heard a 
man in my life, no longer ago than 
last Sunday.”—‘‘ Then I must have 
been drunk—that’s all I can say about 
the business,” replied the other cool 
ly ; and he began to fill his pipe with 
the utmost nonchalance, as though it 
was a matter of course. Such appa< 
rently scandalous conduct was, howe 
ever, too much for the unsophistica- 
ted George Syms and Peter Brown, 
who simultaneously threw down their 
reckoning, and, much to their credit, 
left the turncoat reprobate parson to 
the company of the elderly gentle« 
man. 

If we wete to relate half the whim« 
sical consequences of the teetotum 
tricks of this strange personage, we 
might fill volumes ; but, as it is mot 
our intention to allow:the detail to 
swell even into one,-we must hastily: 
sketch the eedings ef) poor Jacob 
Philpot, after he left the Red Lion:to 











dine with sundry of the gentry and 
clergy at the Old Boar, in his new ca~ 
pacity of an ecclesiastic, in the out- 
ward form of a somewhat negligently 
dressed landlord. He was accosted on 
the road by divers of his coal-carrying 
neighbours with a degree of familiari-< 
ty which was exceedingly mortifying 
to his feelings. One told him to be 
home in time to take part of a gallon 
of ale that he had won of neighbour 
Smith ; a second reminded him that 
to-morrow was club-night at the 
Nag’s Head ; and a third asked him 
where he had stolen his horse. At 
length he arrived, much out of hu- 
mour, at the Old Boar, an inn of a 
very different description from the 
Red Lion, being a posting house of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, wherein 
that day was to be holden the sym- 
posium of certain grandees of the ad- 
jacent country, as before hinted. 

The landlord, who happened to be 
standing at the door, was somewhat 
surprised at the formal manner with 
which Jacob Philpot greeted him, and 
gave his horse into the charge of the 
hostler ; but, as he knew him only by 
sight, and had many things to attend 
to, he went his way without making 
any remark, and thus, unwittingly, 
increased the irritation of Jacob’s new 
teetotum sensitive feelings. ‘“‘ Are 
any of the gentlemen come yet ?” ask-~ 
ed Jacob, haughtily, of one of the 
waiters. ‘‘ What gentlemen ?” quoth 
the waiter. ‘ Any of them,” said 
Jacob, “‘ Mr Wiggins, Doctor White, 
er Captain Pole?” At this moment 
a carriage drove up to the door, and 
the bells all began ringing,*and the 
waiters ran to see who had arrived, 
and Jacob Philpot was left unheeded. 
« This is very strange conduct !” ob- 
served he ; “‘ I never met with such 
incivility in my life! One would think 
I was a dog!” Scarcely had this soli- 
loquy terminated, when a lady, who 
had alighted from the carriage, (lea- 
ving the gentleman who came with 
her to give some orders about the 
luggage) entered the inn, and was 

eatly surprised to find her delicate 
hand seized by the horny grasp of the 
landlord of the Red Lion, who ad- 
dressed her as ‘‘ Dear Mrs Wilkins,” 
and vowed he was quite delighted at 
the unexpected pleasure of seeing her, 
and hoped the worthy rector was well, 
and all the dear little darlings. Mrs 
Wilkins disengaged her handas quick. 
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ly as possible, and made her 
into a room, the door of which was 
held open for her admittance by the 
waiter; and then the worthy rector 
made his appearance, followed by one 
of the “* little darlings,” whom Jacob 
Philpot, in the joy of his heart at finds 
ing himself once more among friends, 
snatched up in his arms, and thereby 
— a bellowing which instantly 
rought the alarmed mother from her 
retreat. “‘ What is that frightful man 
doing with the child?” she cried, and 
Jacob, who could scarcely believe his 
ears, was immediately deprived of his 
burden, while his particular friend, 
the worthy rector, looked upon him 
with a cold and vacant stare, and then 
retired into his room with his wife and 
the little darling, and Jacob was, once 
more, left to his own cogitations. “ I 
see it!” he exclaimed, after a short 
pause, “ Isee it! This is the reward 
of rectitude of principle! This is the 
reward of undeviating and inflexible 
firmness of purpose! He has read my 
unanswerable pamphlet! I always 
thought there was a laxity of princi- 
ple about him!” So Jacob forthwith 
walked into the open air to cool him. 
self, and strolled round the garden of 
the inn, and meditated upon divers 
important subjects ; and thus he pass 
ed his time till the hour of dinner, 
though he could not butkeep occasion- 
ally wondering that some ot his friends 
did not come down to meet him, since 
they must have seen him walking in 
the garden. His patience, however,. 
was at length exhausted, and his ap« 
petite was exceedingly clamorous, 
partly, perhaps, because his outward 
man had been used to dine at the ples 
beian hour of noon, while his inward 
man made a point of never taking 
any thing more than a biscuit and a 
glass of wine between breakfast and 
five o'clock ; and even that little mo~ 
dicum had been omitted on this fatal 
day, in consequence of the incivility 
of the people of the inn. ‘ The din- 
ner hour was five precisely,” said he, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ and now it is 
half past—but 1’ll wait a /itt/e longer. 
It’s a bad plan to hurry them. It 
puts the cook out of humour, and then 
all goes wrong.” Therefore he waited 
a little longer ; that is to say, till the 
calls of absolute hunger became quite 
ungovernable, and then he went into 
the house, where the odour of delicate 
viands was quite provoking; so he 
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followed the guidance of his nose and 
arrived in the largedining-room, where 
he found, to his great surprise and 
mortification, that the company were 
assembled, and the work of destruc- 
tion had been going on for some time, 
as the second course had just been 
placed on the table. Jacob felt that the 
neglect with which he had been treat~ 
ed was “‘ enough to make a parson 
swear ;” and perhaps he would have 
sworn, but that he had no time to 
spare ; and, therefore, as all the seats 
at the upper end of the table were en- 
gaged, he deposited himself on a va- 
cant chair about the centre, between 
two gentlemen with whom he had no 
acquaintance, and, spreading his nap 
kin in his lap, demanded of a waiter 
what fish had gone out. The man 
replied only by a stare and a smile, 
a line of conduct which was by no 
means surprising, seeing that the most 
stylish part of Philpot’s dress was, 
without dispute, the napkin aforesaid. 
For the rest, it was unlike the garb 
of the strange gentleman, inasmuch 
as that, though possibly entitled to 
the epithet shabby, it could not be 
termed genteel. ‘‘ What’s the fellow 
gaping at?” cried Jacob, in an angry 
voice ; “go and tell your master that 
I want to speak to him directly. I 
don’t understand such treatment. Tell 
him to come immediately! Do you 
hear ?” 

The loud tone in which this was 
spoken aroused the attention of the 
company; and most of them cast a 
look of enquiry first at the speaker, and 
then round the table, as if to discern 
by whom the strange gentleman in the 
scarlet and yellow plush waistcoat and 
the dirty shirt might be patronised: 
but there were others who recognised 
the landlord of the Red Lion at Stock« 
well. The whole, however, were some- 
what startled when he addressed them 
as follows:—‘* Really, gentlemen, I 
must say, that a joke may be carried 
too far; and, if it was not for m 
cloth,” ( here he handled the napkin; 
“ I declare I don’t know how I might 
act. I have been walking in the gar- 
den for these two hours, and you must 
have seen me. And now you stare at 
me as if you didn’t know me! Really, 
gentlemen, it is too bad! I love a 
joke as well as any man, and can take 
one too; but, as I said before, a joke 
may be carried too far.”—* I think so 
too,” said the landlord of the Old 
Boar, tapping him on the shoulder ; 
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** so come along, and don’t make a 
fool of yourself here.”—*: Fellow !” 
eried Jacob, rising in great wrath, 
“Go your ways! Be off, I tell you! 
Mr Chairman! we have known each 
other now for a good many years, and 
you must be convinced that I can 
take a joke as well as any man ; but 
human nature can endure this no 
longer. Mr Wiggins! Captain Pole! 
my good friend Doctor White! I ap« 
peal to you!” Here the gentlemen 
named looked especially astounded. 
** What! can it be possible that 
you have ali agreed to cut me! Oh, 
no! I will not believe that political 
differences of opinion can run quite so 
high. Come—let us have no more of 
this nonsense !”—‘‘ No, no, we've 
had quite enough of it,” said the land« 
lord of the Old Boar, pulling the chair 
from beneath the last speaker, who 
was consequently obliged again to be 
upon his legs, while there came, from 
various parts of the table, cries of 
Chair! chair! Turn him ont!”— 
‘* Man !” roared the teetotum parsoni- 
fied landlord of the Red Lion, to the 
landlord of the Old Boar, “‘ Man!” 
you shall repent of this! If it wasn’t 
for my cloth, I’d soon——”—** Co 

give me the cloth!” said the other, 
snatching away the napkin, which 
Jacob had buttoned in his waistcoat, 
and thereby causing that garment to 
fly open and exposemore of dirty linen 
and skin than is usually sported at a 
dinner party. Poor Philpot’s rage had 
now reached its acme, and he again 
appealed’ to the chairman by name. 
‘* Colonel Martin !” said he, ‘‘can fou 
sit by and see me used thus? I am 
sure you will not pretend that you 
don’t know me!”—** Not I,” replied 
the chairman; ‘‘I know you well 
enough, and a confounded impudent 
fellow you are. I'll tell you what, 
my lad, next time you apply fora 
license, you shall hear of this.” The 
landlord of the Old Boar was, withal, 
a kind-hearted man; and, as he well 
knew that the loss of its license would 
be ruin to the rampant Red Lion and 
all concerned therewith, he was de« 
termined that poor Philpot should be 
saved from destruction in spite of his 
teeth: therefore, without further cee 
remony, he, being a muscular man, 
laid violent hands upon the said Jacob, 
and, with the assistance of his waiters, 
conveyed him out of the room, in de« 
spite of much struggling, and sundry 
interjections concerning his “ cloth.’ 
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When they had deposited him safely 
in an arm-chair in “ the bar,” the 
landlady, who had frequently seen him 
before, in his proper character, that 
of a civil man, who “‘ knew his place” 
in society, very kindly offered him a 
cup of tea; and the landlord asked 
how he could think of making such a 
fool of himself ; and the waiter, whom 
he had accosted on first entering the 
house, vouched for his not having had 
any thing to eat or drink; whereupon 
they spoke of the remains of a turbot, 
which had just come down stairs, and 
a haunch of venison that was to follow. 
It is a sad thing to have a mind and 
body that are no match for each other. 
Jacob’s outward man would have been 
highly gratified at the exhibition of 
these things; but the spirit of the 
parson was too mighty within, and 
spurned every offer, and the body was 
compelled to obey. So the horse that 
was borrowed of the squire was order- 
ed out, and Jacob Philpot mounted 
and rode on his way in excessive irri- 
tation, growling vehemently at the in- 
sult and indignity which had been 
committed against the “ cloth” in ge- 
neral, and his own person.in particu< 


«¢ Thesun sunk beneath the horizon,” 
as novelists say, when Jacob Fhilpot 
entered the village of Stockwell, and, 
as if waking from a dream, he sudden- 
ly started, and was much surprised to 
find himself on horseback, for the last 
thing that he recollected, was going 
up stairs at his own house, and com- 

ing himself for a nap, that he might 

feady to join neighbour Scroggins 
and Dick Smith, when they came in 
the evening to drink the gallon of ale 
lost by the latter. ‘‘ And, my eyes !” 
said he, ‘‘ if I haven’t got the squire’s 
horse that the parson borrowed this 
morning. Well—it’s very odd! how- 
ever, the ride has done me a deal of 
good, for I feelas if I hadn’t had any 
thing all day, and yet I did pretty well 
too at the leg of mutton at dinner.” 
Mrs Philpot received her lord and no- 
minal master in no very gracious 
mood, and said she should like to 
know where he had been riding. 
‘¢ That's more than I can tell you,” 
replied Jacob; “ however, I know 
I’m as hungry as a_ greyhound, 
though I never made a better dinner 
in my life.”—‘* More shame for you,” 
said Mrs Philpot ; “‘ I wish the Old 
Boar was a thousand miles off.”— 
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‘* What's the woman talking about ?” 
quoth Jacob. “ Eh! what! at it 
again, I suppose,” and he pointéd to 
the closet containing the rum bottle, 
** Hush !” cried Mrs Philpot, “here's 
the parson coming down stairs !”—~ 
“* The parson!” exclaimed Jacob ;. 
** what’s he been doing up stairs, I 
should like to know?”—* He has 
been to take a nap on mistress’s bed,” 
said Sally. ‘* The dickens he has! 
This is a pretty story,” quoth Jacob. 
** How could I help it?” asked Mrs 
Philpot ; “ you should stay at home 
and look after your own business, and 
not go ramshackling about the coun. 
try. You shan’t hear the last of the 
Old Boar just yet, I promise you.” 
To avoid the threaténed storm, and 
satisfy the calls of hunger, Jacob made 
off to the larder, and commenced an 
attack upon the leg of mutton. 

At this moment the Reverend Mr 
Stanhope opened the little door at the 
foot of the stairs. On waking, and 
finding himself upon a bed, he had 
concluded that he must have fainted 
in consequence of the agitation of 
mind produced by the gross insults 
which he had suffered, or perhaps 
from the effects of hunger. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise to find 
himself at the Red Lion in his own 
parish ; {and the first questions he 
asked of Mrs Philpot were how and 
when he had been brought there, 
“ La, sir!” said the landlady, “ you 
went up stairs of your own accord, 
after you were tired of smoking une 
der the tree.”—‘‘ Smoking under the 
tree, woman!” exclaimed Mr Stan- 
hope ; ‘* what are you talking about? 
Do you recollect maa you are speak. 
ing to?”—** Ay, marry, do I,” re- 
plied the sensitive Mrs Philpot ; “‘ and 
you told Sally to call you when Scrog- 
gins and Smith came for their gallon 
of ale, as you meant to join their 
party.” 

The Reverend Mr Stanhope straight- 
way took up his hat, put it upon his 
head, and stalked with indignant dig- 
nity out of the house, opining that the 
poor woman was in her cups ; and me- 
ditated, as he walked home, on the exe 
traordinary affairs of the day. . But his 
troubles were not yet ended, for the 
report of his public jollificatiom had 
reached his own household ; and John, 
his trusty man-servant, had been dis- 
patched to the Red Lion, and had as- 
certained that his master was really 
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gone to bed in a state very unfit for a 
clergyman to be secn in, Some re- 
markably good-natured friends had 
been to condole with Mrs Stanhope 
upon the extraordinary proceedings of 
hergoodman, and tosay how much they 
were shocked, and what a pity it was, 
and wondering what the bishop would 
think of it, and divers other equally 
amiable and consolatory reflections and 
notes of admiration. Now Mrs Stan- 
hope, though she had much of the 
“‘ milk of human kindness” in her 
composition, had, withal, a sufficient 
rtion of ‘* tartaric acid” mingled 
therewith. Therefore, when her beer- 
drinking husband made his appearance, 
he found her in a state of effervescence. 
“Mary,” said he, “I am extremely 
fatigued. I have been exposed to-day 
to a series of insults, such as I could 
not have imagined it possible for any 
one to offer me.”—** Nor any body 
else,” replied Mrs Stanhope ; “ but 
you are rightly served, and I am glad 
of it. Who could have supposed that 
ou, the minister ofa parish !—Faugh! 
ow filthily you smell of tobacco! I 
vow I cannot endure to be in the room 
with you !” and she arose and left the 
divine to himself, in exceeding great 
perplexity. However, being a man 
who loved to do all things in order, he 
remembered that he had not dined, so 
he rang the bell and gave the needful 
instructions, thinking it best to satisfy 
nature first, and then endeavour to as- 
cértain the cause of his beloved Mary’s 
acidity. His appetite was gone, but 
that he attributed to having fasted too 
long,a practice very unusual with him ; 
however, he picked abit here and there, 
and then indulged himself with a bot- 
tle of his oldest port, which he had 
about half consumed, and somewhat 
recovered his spirits, ere his dear Mary 
made her reappearance, and told him 
that she was perfectly astonished at his 
conduct. And well might she say so, 
for now, the wine, which he had been 
drinking with unusual rapidity, think- 
ing, good easy man, that he had taken 
nothing all day, began to have a very 
visible effeet upon a body already sa- 
turated with strongiale. He declared 
that he cared: not a fig for the good 
opinion of any gentleman inthe county, 
that he would always act and speak 
according to his principles, and filled 
a bumper to the health of the Lord 
Chaneellor, and drank sundry more 
exceedingly loyal toasts, and told his 
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astonished spouse, that, he should not 
be surprised if he was;yery saon to be 
made a Deanor a Bishop, and asfor the 
people at the Old Boar, he saw through 
their conduct—it was.all envy, which 
doth “ merit as its shade ” The 
good lady justly deemed it. folly to 
waste her oratory upon. a man in such 
a state, and reserved her powers for 
the next morning ; and Mr Stanhope 
reeled to bed that night in a condition 
which, to do him justice, he had never 
before exhibited under his own roof. 
The next morning, Mrs Stanhope 
and her daughter Sophy, a promising 
young lady about ten years old, of the 
oyden class, were at breakfast, when 
the elderly stranger called at the rece 
tory, and expressed great concern on 
being told that Mr S. was somewhat 
indisposed, and had not yet made his 
appearance. He said that his business 
was of very little importance, and 
merely concerned some geological en 
uiries which he was prosecuting in 
the vicinity ; but Mrs Stanhope, who 
had the names of all the ologies b 
heart, and loved occasionally to tal 
thereof, persuaded him to wait a short 
time, little dreaming of the conse« 
quence ; for the wily old gentleman 
began to romp with Miss Sophy, and, 
after a while, produced his teetotum, 
and, in short, so contrived it, that the 
mother and daughter played together 
therewith for five minutes. He then 
politely took his leave, promising to 
call again ; and Mrs Stanhope bobbed 
him a curtsey, and Sophia assured him 
that Mr S. would be extremely happy 
to afford him every assistance in his 
scientific researches. Whenthe worthy 
divine at length made his appearance 
in the breakfast parlour, strangely 
puzzled as to the extreme feverishuess 
and languor which oppressed him, he 
found Sophy sitting gravely in an arm+ 
chair, reading a treatise on craniology. 
It was a pleasant thing for him to see 
her read any thing, but he could not 
help expressing his surprise by obser- 
ving, ‘‘I should think that book a 
little above your comprehension, my 
dear.” —* Indeed ! sir,” was the reply ; 
and the little girl laid down the volume 
and sat erect in her chair, and thus 
continued : ‘ I should think, Mr Ni- 
codemus Stanhope, that after the spe- 
cimen of good sense and. propriety of 
conduct, which you were pleased to 
exhibit yesterday, it scarecly becomes 
you to pretend to estimate the come 
P 5 
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prehension of others.”—‘‘ My dear,” 
said the astonished divine, “this is 
very strange language! You forget 
whom you are speaking to !”—“ Not 
at all,” replied the child. ‘ I know my 
place, if you don’t know yours, and ain 
determined to speak my mind.” If 
any thing could add to the Reverend 
Mr Nicodemus Stanhope’s surprise, it 
was the sound of his wife’s voice in 
the garden, calling to his man John to 
stand out of the way,or she should run 
over him. Poor John, who was tying 
up some of her favourite flowers, got 
out of her way accordingly in quick 
time, and the next moment his mis- 
tress rushed by, trundling a hoop, 
hallooing and laughing, and highly en- 
joying his apparent dismay. Through- 
out that day, it may be imagined that 
the reverend gentleman’s philosophy 
was sorely tried ; but we are compelled, 
by want of room, to leave the particu- 
lars of his botheration to the reader’s 
imagination. 

We are sorry to say that these were 
not the only metamorphoses which the 
mischievous old gentleman wrought in 
the village of Stockwell. There was 
a game of teetotum played between a 
sergeant of dragoons, who had retired 
upon his well-earned pension, and a 
baker, who happened likewise to be 
the renter of a small patch of land ad- 
joining the village. The veteran, with 
that indistinctness of character before 
mentioned, shouldered the peel,* and 
took it to the ficld, and used it for 
loading and spreading manure, so that 
it was never afterwards fit for any but 
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dirty work. Then, just to shew that 
he was not afraid of any body, he cut 
a gap in the hedge of a small field of 
wheat which had just been reaped, 
and was standing in sheaves, and there- 
by gave admittance to a neighbouring 
bull, who amused himself greatly by 
tossing the said sheaves; but more 
particularly those which were set apart 
as tythes, against which he appeared 


‘to have a particular spite, throwing 


them high into the air, and then bel- 
lowing and treading them under foot. 
But—we must come toa close. Sufs 
fice it to say, that the village of Stock- 
well was long in a state of confusion 
in consequence of these games ; for the 
mischief which was done during the 
period of delusion, ended not, like the 
delusion itself, with the rising or sete 
ting of the sun. 

Having now related as many parti- 
culars of these strange occurrences as 
our limits will permit, we have mere- 
ly to state the effect which they pro- 
duced upon ourselves. Whenever we 
have since beheld servants aping the 
conduct of their masters or mistresses, 
tradesmen wasting their time and mo- 
ney at taverns, clergymen forgetful of 
the dignity and sacred character of 
their profession, publicans imagining 
themselves fit for preachers, children 
calling their parents to account for 
their conduct, matrons acting the hoy- 
den, and other incongruities—when- 
ever we witness these and the like oc- 
currences, we conclude that the actors 
therein have been playing a game with 
the Old Gentleman’s Teetotum. 





REVIEW OF THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Parliament, which the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department charac- 
terises as having broken in on the Con- 
stitution, has been adjourned ; and, 
although, during the continuance of 
its deliberations, (its sittings rather, ) 
there was little reason for suspending 
our judgment on the character of its 
proceedings, yet we feel more at liber- 
ty now that the history of the entire 
Session is before us, calmly to review 
and record our opinion, as to the mea- 
sures of late adopted by the legisla- 
ture of this country, and the manner 


in which they have become law. It is 
not, however, our intention to con 
duct our readers through all the mazes 
of the late Parliamentary proceedings. 
Of these, many were more akin to the 
debates of a parish vestry than to the 
deliberations of a senate. Nor do we 
conceive that much additional infors 
mation on the subjects of a free trade, 
and the great currency-question, can 
be elicited from the most diligent en« 
quiry into the reported discussions on 
these subjects, in which the assembled 
wisdom of the nation were pleased to 
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engage. The foreign relations of Great 
Britain, too, we are of opinion, so far 
as thelightscast by our Legislators have 
fallen upon them, are exhibited in no 
very amiable point of view ; andare, for 
the greater part, suffered to remain in 
that state of palpable obscurity, which 
is so stimulating to the speculatist, and 
in which he who looks for mystery or 
surprise, has no reason to apprehend 
that his theories may not exist in safe« 
ty until events have demolished them. 
In short, the proceedings, and the re= 
ported deliberations, in the late Session 
of Parliament, have been, for the great- 
er part, of a nature to discourage all 
men from seekinginformation in them, 
except only such projectors as he who 
expected that a ton of burnt paper, 
subjected to a process of distillation, 
would yield that inestimable liquid— 
the long-sought elixir vite. 

But the Parliament, which did so 
little to instruct the nation, has yet 
had the privilege of breaking in upon 
the Constitution, and changing, fun- 
damentally, the laws of England. In 
Shakspeare’s play of Henry the Sixth, 
when various warriors of the house of 
York were eloquently descanting on 
their exploits, the crooked-back Ri- 
chard, who has been engaged in an 
action of more atrocious importance, 
casts down among theastonished group 
the head of the murdered King, and 
bids it speak for him. As we have 
passed the windows where the speeches 
of Burke,and Windham, and Fox, and 
other worthies of the former days, are 
proudly paraded, we have remember- 
ed Richard’s boast, and thought that 
that Parliament of England which has 
attempted no rivalry and renounced 
all alliance of such mighty names, 
may yet, for the enormous mischief of 
its former doings, challenge for ever 
anundisputed pre-eminence in the an- 
nals of this country. 

The question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation is now settled; settled, we 
mean, in the Irish fashion, as its evils 
have begun. It might, therefore, be 
ssid, that it is one which it cannot be 
necessary to discuss. Argument can 
no longer avert, lamentation cannot 
serve to alleviate, the calamity which 
the nation has sustained. Why then 
not suffer the remembrance of such an 
evil to pass away, and why not leave 
the-public mind to subside into acqui- 
escence with a state of things, which, 
however undesirable, is ineviteble ? 
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Our answer might be, that the public 
mind cannot so far sink into forget- 
fulness and indifference of what Eng- 
land was and what she has become,— 
but for ourselves, we promise that the 
tendency of our reflections shall be 
less to exasperate than to control poe 
pular irritation. We are quite ready 
to confess, that we deprecate the co- 
ming of that day, when Englishmen 
shall be indifferent to national disho- 
nour ; and would not more readily en- 
counter all peril and disaster than 
make a league with iniquity ; but now 
that the constitution of England is 
changed, and the time not arrived, 
when it can be restored to its original 
excellence, by exertions such as law 
and reason will approve, we would not 
willingly utter a syllable by which an 
unnecessary pang might be sent to an 
honest heart, or the violence of pub- 
lic indignation be, in any degree, in- 
creased. If, therefore, we enter into 
some retrospects of the late Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, it is not with any 
mischievous design, but because what 
we have to present, we do not wish 
to utter with oracular arrogance ; and 
are willing to recommend less by the 
weight of our authority than by the 
arguments on which it shall be rested. 

‘This is the course pursued by all 
modern prophets—they expect you to 
believe in their predictions, just in the 
same proportions as they satisfy you 
that their knowledge of the past is 
correct. We imitate them ; and en- 
ter into an examination of the conduct 
of Parliament, not so much with a 
view to expose the impolicy of their 
measures, as to shew how far our own 
anticipations are justified by their pro- 
ceedings. 

We shall endeavour to subduc every 
rising emotion of disgust or abho- 
rence—we shall control every throb of 
indignation and disdain, by the ree: 
membrance of the mighty interests 
which have been wantonly set in peril 
—personal feelings, we have no doubt, 
will subside before such solemn asso- 
ciations, and we shall be nothing 
more than the mouth-piece through 
which the events which have occurred 
warn the nation of what is yet to be 
expected. Under such impressions, 
we commence our remarks on the late 
Session of Parliament ; let the reader 
judge whether we keep our promise of 
truth and moderation. 

The most characteristic feature of. 
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the late measures for the relief of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
was, that they served to exhibit the 
Parliament and the people in a state, 
if not of hostility, of aversion. Had 
the legislature been bought by foreign 
gold, or possessed by a spirit of hatred 
to British institutions, they could not 
have accomplished the task assigned 
to them with a more remorseless cele- 
rity—they could not have evinced a 
more thorough indifference to the opi- 
nion of the people, over whose inte 
rests they were the official guardians. 
On the 5th of April his Majesty re- 
commended, that ‘‘ when the essential 
object” (of acquiring powers by which 
he could maintain his just authority) 
** had been accomplished, Parliament 
should take into its deliberate consider- 
ation the whole condition of Ireland, 
and review the laws which impose 
civil disabilities on his Roman Catho- 
lic subjects.” Two short months had 
scarcely elapsed before—without any 
deliberate consideration of the state of 
Ireland, without any review of the 
laws which imposed civil disabilities 
on the Roman Catholics—Parliament 
called for his Majesty’s assent to a re- 
peal of these hastily condemned laws. 
On the 5th of April his Majesty di- 
rected his Purliament “ to consider 
whether the removal of those disabili- 
ties could be effected consistently with 
the full and permanent security of the 
established church and state, with the 
maintenance of the reformed religion, 
established by law, and of the rights 
and privilegesof the bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and of the churches 
committed to their charge.” At the 
same time, his Majesty acquainted Par- 
liament, that ‘‘ these were institutions 
which must ever be held sacred in 
this Protestant kingdom, and which 
it is the duty and the determination 
of his Majesty to preserve inviolate” — 
and presently, members of the Impe- 
rial Parliament are found to recom- 
mend, that these institutions be ex- 
posed to danzers, from which, it was 
their opinion in former days (an opi- 
nion which they declared was still 
unchanged) the Protestant establish- 
ment could not escape. Surely it is 
impossible to read such recommenda- 
tions, and such admissions, without 
feeling a conviction, that whatever was 
the actuating motive of altered coun- 
sls with unchanged opinions, that 
motive was not made known to the 
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public, in the speech of any convert 
to the expediency of breaking in on 
the constitution. 

It is by no means a moderate evil, 
that the measures adopted by the les 
gislature shal] not appear to originate 
in the opinions and persuasions by 
which it is attempted to recommend 
them. The Parliamentary assemblies 
became thus deprived of their chief 
interest; and instead of being account 
ed deliberative bodies, whose proceed 
ings are important in the highest de« 
gree, they are shrunk, in the estima< 
tion of the people, into chambers call- 
ed for the purpose of recording and 
registering the determinations of a 
closed and uncontrollable divan. Law 
loses what, in the old time, was its 
strongest sanction, the willing accep 
tation of the people. It appears rather 
an importation from a foreign soil, 
than a growth conformable to the ge 
nius of the British constitution ; and 
the freedom and openness of Parlia- 
mentary debates, which had been for 
merly instrumental in the great work 
of linking the people with the laws, 
begins to serve only the unhappy end 
of exhibiting legislators constraining 
themselves to yield to what has been, 
because of some unknown reason, 
forced upon them ; aud labouring to 
find or to set forth some excuse or exe 
tenuation for their abandonment of 
principle. 

It is a very unhappy and menacing 
state of things when the legislators of 
Great Britain are exposed in so humi- 
liating a condition. When the people 
are taught to suspect that evil designs 
are cherished against their personal or 
collective interests, and are justified, 
or, at least, countenanced, in appre- 
hending, that the public acts of their 
legislature are not the acts of delibe- 
rative bodies, and are important only 
so far as they affix authority upon 
measures, which they are commanded 
to sanction, and as they answer the 
purpose of a blind, behind which, the 
plotters against the national interest 
and honour may perpetrate their evil 
intents in peace and with impunity. 

If it had ever happened that foreign 
gold, or that any other unworthy at- 
traction, were employed to seduce from 
prudent and direct counsels, a mem- 
ber of the British government—if such 
a one, overpowered or confused by a 
sordid or a voluptuous passion, gave 
himself up to work evil in the cabinet, 
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and to recommend evil to the nation, 
upon what would the people rely that 
his machinations would be frustrated ? 
Mainly upon the indisposition of Par- 
liament to sanction measures which 
were likely to prove detrimental. Even 
though the evil were approved by the 
xing’ responsible advisers, the people 
might have trusted that, however dis- 
guised it might have been in secret 
conclave, when it was introduced into 
the national assembly, it would be 
detected and dismissed. But when 
they find, in this assembly, measures 
advocated by men who do not profess 
to think them good ; when they find 
that men who stood so pledged to eter- 
nal resistance, as that it would surpass 
even modern indecency, were they to 
declare their opinions changed, can 
avow themselves, equally as in past 
times, apprehensive of evils, while re- 
commending the measure from which 
they declare that evil was to arise, 
men will say aud feel, that, in Parlia- 
mentary debates, they are no longer to 
hope for an opposition to bad measures 
or an explanation of good ones; but 
rather an exercise of ingenuity, where- 
by men seek to ke:p themselves in 
countenance, notwithstanding their 
dereliction of all former pledges and 
principles, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowledgment that those principles 
were true, and those pledges such as, 
but for some reason with which poste- 
rity is to be acquainted, they would 
at all hazards have redeemed. 

In such a state of things, where is 
the confidence and hope of a people to 
be placed? Where, humanly speak- 
ing, is Britain now to confide? Par- 
liament has obviously and declaredly 
acted on principles whiclr it has not 
avowed. In the cabinet there are 
counsellors, who, without apolozy orex- 
planation, have lent themselves to the 
carrying, by secret arts, a measure to 
which they stood especially opposed. 
On the throne, they see a monarch 
whom they believe to have been, by 
unhappy circumstances, constrained to 
sign his assent to what, in his heart, 
he strongly reprobated. Where is then, 
upon earth, their trust? In the pre- 
mier? in the Duke of Wellington ? 
Trustinhim!!! He would not, when 
the interests of the nation were, as he 
Stated, in the most imminent peril, 
postpone the indulgence of his pique 
to watch over them. Trust in him! a 
man who, knowing the solemn respon- 
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sibility of his place, and the im- 
mense increase of responsibility under 
which, from the peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances, he was placed, wantonly 
exposed his life, and proved that: his 
country was less dear to him than the 
gratification of a splenetic passion ! 

It were a sorry termination for the 
conqueror at Waterloo to fallin a duel, 
by the hand of Lord Winchilsea ! 
** The boy is father of the man,” says 
Wordsworth, somewhat quaintly. Is 
there not herea practical reversal of that 
saying ? Do we not seem to behold the 
man again becoming a boy ; and the 
renowned and redoubted warrior, over 
whom the shield of heaven had been 
extendedinan hundred fights, slighting 
the laws, renouncing the protection, 
and challenging the vengeance, of that 
Providence by whom he had been so 
long and so signally protected, only 
because he was chafed, in his domi- 
neering mood, by the warm but ho- 
nest expressions of a youthful noble« 
man, whose heart was wrung at the 
thought that he, of all men, should 
have plotted and perpetrated the overe 
throw of the constitution ? 

The leading novelty in the debate 
on the Roman Catholic question was 
certainly the part which Mr Peel un- 
dertook to perform. There was no 
doubt a novelty of a more splendid 
description, the speech of the new 
member, Mr Sadler; but as far as 
mere surprise was concerned, it is pro- 
bable that the conduct of Mr Peel was 
the most effectual ingredient in pro- 
ducing it. 

That he should have retired from 
public life, because of his inability to 
maintain the cause of which he was 
the declared champion, was, perhaps, 
within the contemplation of many 
whose estimate of his talents was cor- 
rect, and who had formed an erroneous 
judgment of his principles. That he 
should have abandoned former opi- 
nions; and, instructed by the times, 
adopt new views, and suggest altered 
counsels, was, it can it be imagined, 
not altogether unreasonable to antici< 
pate. But that, retaining all his for- 
mer fears, possessed with the appre- 
hensions which had, in old times, in- 
fluenced him, he should have retained 
his place in the cabinet, and recom- 
mended to the adoption of England 
what he had repeatedly declared it 
was inexpedient and dishonourable to 
adopt ; that he should have resisted 
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concession, while it could have been 
graciously made; and recommended 
it when it had become actual prostra- 
tion ; this, no man, unacquainted with 
Mr Peel’s personal character, could 
have accounted possible. This, con- 
sequently, may justly be regarded as 
the leading novelty in the leading mea- 
sure of the late Session of Parliament ; 
and it naturally suggests the propriety 
of bestowing upon the speeches of that 
personage somewhat more of attention 
than their importance otherwise de- 
serves. 

When Mr Peel rose for the first 
time to deliver in Parliament bis al- 
tered sentiments, he prefaced his re- 
cantation with words to this effect, 
«* That Ministers stood in a situation 
different from that in which other 
members were placed ; that they had 
access to information which his ho- 
nourable friends had not ; and, above 
all, that they stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to his Majesty, by which they 
had contracted an obligation as respon- 
sible servants of the Crown, and could 
not relieve themselves, by any reference 
to past declarations or past circum- 
stances, from the duty of giving the 
best advice which they could form as 
to any measure, under the then exist- 
ing situation of affairs.” 

By the report of the debate, as 
given in the public journals, it ap- 
pears that this sentiment was applaud- 
ed: nor, considering it in itself alone, 
is it one which a rational man feels 
disposed to censure. Ministers are 
— to recommend what they be- 

ieve to be for the interest of the 
country ; they have access to sources 
of information such as are peculiar to 
themselves ; and if they are thus led 
to form opinions different from what, 
in past times, they entertained, it is 
no doubt their duty to act in the spi- 
rit of the trust confided to them, and 
to prefer the public good to the pre- 
servation of an apparent consistency. 

As persons, however, to whom the 
honour of the nation has been con- 
fided, they owe it to the character of 
the country, whose interests they are 
appointed to guard, that their change 
of measures shall correspond with their 
altered opinions ; and that they shall 
furnish satisfactory proof that the mo- 
tives which influenced them are such 
as an honest man may fearlessly avow. 
A minister may in the spirit of pure 
patriotism submit himself to disho~ 
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nour—he may be contented to appear 
in public with all the marks of re- 
creancy about him, like the friend and 
minister of that great Eastern king, 
of whom ancient history makes men- 
tion—he may be content to dwell 
among the people whom he has re. 
solved to betray, and to bear about 
with him for ever the hideous de- 
formity to which he has consigned 
himself ; and when he looks at the 
horrid visage which his mirror pre- 
sents, or hears his character in the op« 
probrious epithets which his treachery 
has wrung from too confiding ad- 
mirers, in all the fervour of a generous 
soul, he may rejoice in the good he 
has achieved, even more than he is 
depressed by the consciousness of his 
infamy ; but his rejoicing is mistaken 
—NO MEASURE CAN BE WORTH, TO AN 
HONEST PEOPLE, THE FORFEITURE OF 
THEIR LEGISLATORS REPUTATION. 

Imagine the greatest political good 
that could be wrought, and if it be 
accompanicd by a change of conduct 
such as causes distrust of publie men, 
evil preponderates. Notso much then 
for what Mr Peel owed to himself and 
his name, as because of those engage 
ments to which he made so solemn an 
allusion, he should have explained to 
the satisfaction of the British people 
the grounds of his altered conduct, or, 
unable to do so, he should have served 
them in a private station. 

Mr Peel was the more bound to ex< 
culpate himself, because the dissatis- 
faction at his conduct was felt and 
manifested where he could not imas 
gine that it would be lightly harbour. 
ed. No man appeared more sensible 
of the honour conferred upon him 
than Mr Peel, the representative of 
Oxford—no man less disposed to un« 
dervalue the judgment or disregard 
the good opinion of his constituents. 
If, therefore, he remained unmoved 
by the expressed indignation of the 
entire Protestant people, his discom- 
fiture at Oxford must have smote him 
with great strength, and forced open 
all the stores of knowledge which 
could possibly be rendered available for 
his justification. It may fairly be set 
down, that, although Mr Peel might 
be comparatively indifferent to the 
upraised voice of England, or at least 
not so moved as to be very studious 
of defence, the intimation that Oxford 
joined in the general expression of 
censure, must have awakened him te 
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the necessity of justifying himself ; 
and, in consequence, that the justifi- 
cation now before the public, is the 
best that could be provided. 

This defence, to use the words of 
Mr Peel himself, is contained in the 
following propositions :—‘‘ That we 
are placed in a situation in which we 
cannot remain—that something must 
be done—that we cannot remain sta- 
tionary, and that there is that degree 
of evil in divided councils and a dis- 
united cabinet, which could no longer 
be suffered to continue.” His next po- 
sition was, supposing the first to be es< 
tablished, and supposing it to be admit- 
ted that a united government ought to 
be formed ; “‘ that that government will 
have the choice of one of two courses, 
and only of two. It must either grant 
the Roman Catholics farther political 
liberties, or retract those which have 
already been granted them—it must 
either remove those barriers which 
obstruct the flow of the waters, which 
are pressing on the institutions of this 
country, or must throw back the cur- 
rent which has now set in.” The remo- 
val of the barrier was Mr Peel’s choice, 
and his justification was rested upon 
the truth of his two propositions, and 
on his alleged inability to procure, 
for the constitution as it had existed, 
sufficient parliamentary support. We 
shall bestow a very brief consideration 
on the duty of a government, as mark- 
ed out in the above propositions, and 
the difficulty to which the evils of a 
too long divided cabinet had reduced 
the defenders of the constitution. 

And for the first, we altogether 
deny the fitness of the advice as to 
how the Government should be con- 
ducted. We admit that a divided 
cabinet was an evil ; but we have no 
hesitation in affirming, that the prin- 
ciple on which a cabinet should be 
formed, was not so much a principle 
of resistance or concession to the Ro- 
man Catholic claims, as of a deter- 
mination to consult, in the first place, 
for the honour and interest of the 
country. Whether it was or was not 
wise to accede to these claims, it was 
certainly wise, first, to tranquillize the 
country. In late days, men seem to 
have lost sight of the proper meaning 
of words. For years back, to concede 
and to conciliate, appear synonymous, 
except in the minds of those to whom 
it would be most desirable that they 
should suggest the same ideas. Some 
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members of his Majesty’s government 
thought it right that the Roman Ca- 
tholics should be indulged in their 
demands ; some conceived that their 
claims should be resisted ; but if, at 
one side or the other, there were found 
individuals unwilling to join in the 
effort to suppress. disturbance, and 
bring to nought insurrectionary ate 
tempts, the services of such men, or 
their pretended services, the nation 
could well dispense with. Mr Peel 
should have accordingly added, for 
the completeness of his disjunctive 
premise, an additional case. Govern« 
ment should either increase or dimi- 
nish Roman Catholic privileges was 
his premise—to this he should have 
added, “ or should assist in the re- 
storation of order ;” and it may very 
readily be believed that no man could 
be esteemed a suitable adviser for a 
British monarch who dissented from 
this third condition. 

And let it not be imagined that it 
is a condition of trivial importance. 
Events of no ordinary magnitude may 
soon disabuse the minds of such as 
are disposed to think so. We are 
fully persuaded, that independently 
of the necessary adjuncts or conse 
quences of the late measures, consi- 
dered in themselves alone, there were 
very important consequences to be 
apprehended from the manner in 
which they were carried. We bes 
lieve, that to a madman, in the rage 
of frenzy, a strait waistcoat should 
be assigned, rather than liberty and 
stimulating diet; and we are con- 
vinced, that while Ireland was ripe 
and ready for insurrection, from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, it 
would have been far wiser to shew 
the rebels that the heart of Britain 
was steady, than to attempt propi- 
tiating ruthless assailants by an un< 
conditional surrender. 

There is a fiction which may be 
regarded as having its origin and 
authority in the eternal fitness of 
things ; which we find in all states of 
society, and decorating all species of 
literature—the classical—the roman- 
tic—the heroic age—the age of chi- 
valry—namely, the fiction of lands 
visited for the wickedness of their 
inhabitants, by the devastations of 
some ferocious monster, whose rage 
can only be allayed by the sacrifice of 
a young and spotless virgin. The 
stories invariably represent the mone 
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ster unappeased by the sacrifices offers 
ed to him, and the blood which he 
has drunk. Mr Peel, when he flung 
the virgin Constitution of England 
before the. unsightly monster which 
Popery conjured up, should have re- 
membered the instruction which the 
moral of this tale affords. If England 
had the power, she should have met 
and conquered rebellion ; and any man 
who shrunk from the consequences 
and the responsibility of such an un- 
dertaking, ought not to have been 
ranked among her constitutional ad- 
visers. 

Is it to be believed, that if in Eng- 
land it were proposed to establish as 
the principle by which public proceed 
ings were to beregulated, that, through- 
out the empire, the disorderly should 
be checked, and the disaffected pu- 
nished, those who aspired to high 
offices in the State could safely repu- 
diate such a principle? If Mr Peel 
declared himself willing to enquire in- 
to the whole state of Ireland, and re- 
solved to concede to the Roman Ca- 
tholics whatever could safely be grant- 
ed, and, in order that concession should 
be safe, called upon all who had the 
power to aid him in his endeavours to 
restore general tranquillity, is it to, be 
believed, that he who refused his as- 
sistance to such an enterprise could 
retain respectability of character? As 
suredly no. Here would be a touch- 
stone by which true principle could 
be ascertained. ‘The man who coun- 
selled concession to armed and band. 
ed traitors, would be regarded and re- 

obated as a traitor himself; and if 

ollow allies fell off from the sup- 
porters of sound principle, all that was 
good and loyal in the land would rally 
in their defence. 

*‘ But,” said he, “‘ what is to be 
done? What will you propose better, 
you who censure my conduct ?” This 
was the language by which the right 
honourable offender hoped to silence 
his betrayed accusers. Was not this 
question indecent? He (Mr Peel) 
made it his boast, that he had access 
to information from which all but 
Ministers were excluded; and he 
expects that the members of the 
House of Commons, without this in- 
formation, shall suggest a good coun- 
sel, which he is himself incapable of 
giving. He proposes a measure, of 
whose consequences he is fearful. 
With a declared consciousness of dan- 
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ger, he recommends that the risk 
should be run; he is censured be. 
cause of the policy he proposes; he 
rests his defence on the secret infor- 
mation he has acquired ; and triumphs 
because the Ministers of England are 
not more at a loss to discover what is 
for the good of the country, than 
other individuals who have not ace 
cess to the sources of information to 
which he has been admitted. ‘* A great 
matter truly,” said the rustic, “ to 
come and see how this dog can spell; — 
cali him a learned dog /—why, I can 
spell as well myself.” Mr Peel’s ques« 
tion was highly censurable, and should 
have been met with the rebuke its 
effrontery deserved, and with this an 
swer—‘* Lay before the House, lay 
before a Select Committee of the 
House, the information by which you 
have been so strangely affected, and 
then demand whether no better mea 
sure than your relief bill can be dee 
vised ; but if you refuse the country 
this satisfaction, we ask you in your 
turn, what have you ever done or suf 
fered to justify us in relying upon 
your present declarations, in direct 
hostility to the entire tenor of your 
past political life ?” Asto the question, 
then, upon which Mr Peel placed so 
honourable a reliance, we reply—This 
was to be done—REBELLION SHOULD 
BE DISCOUNTENANCED ; and when it 
was asked how this good end could be 
accomplished, an enquiry into the 
whole state of the country should be 
had, in order to furnish the answer. 
But upon the evasive apologies of 
Mr Peel we will no longer dwell. 
Suffice it to say, they are worthy the 
man and his cause ; and pass exactly 
for what they are worth, and no more, 
with the public. Indeed, it is scarce» 
ly left us to exercise that vindictive 
censorship, which becomes us as guar 
dians of public morals in those cases 
where public decency has been out- 
raged, and the public interests betray 
ed; as, in short, nothing remains to 
be added to the fulness of reprobation 
which has already been visited upon 
the right honourable delinquent. . “Tis 
true, he may console himself for this, 
by the power he enjoys, and the pa~ 
tronage he dispenses. The people may 
execrate him, while he reverences him« 
self. ‘* Populus me sibilatg? says the 
man in Horace, “‘ at mihi plaudo ipse 
domi, simul ac nummos centemplor 
in arca,” While the treasury is at his 
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disposal, he may laugh at the pas- 
quinades. While the Peel family, in 
all its ramifications, is provided for, 
he may exult in the execrations of the 
people of England. But the day will 
come when he must descend from this 
elevation; when neither the Irish 
Church nor the English Church, nor 
the bar nor the bench, nor the trea- 
sury nor the revenue, will be at his 
disposal, when minions will no longer 
flatter him into a good opinion of him- 
self, and the distracting anxieties of 
public business no longer prevent him 
from calmly contemplating the finish- 
ed work, for the accomplishment of 
which he sacrificed his political exist- 
ence; and when he sees Ireland as 
distracted as ever, and the Anti-Eng- 
lish faction only increased and strength- 
ened by the healing measure to which 
he lent his aid, what will it profit him 
to have gained all that he has gained, 
when it has been at the expense of 
disabling him from averting the cala- 
mities with which his policy threatens 
the empire? We know not any party 
who would at present trust him. Pub- 
lic confidence he can have none; so 
that, come what will, let his late or 
his present opinions prevail, be his 
predictions verified, or be they refu- 
ted, he has committed an act of poli- 
tical suicide, which disentitles him 
even to Christian burial amongst an 
of the parties, Whig or Tory, high 
church or low church, radical or con- 
stitutional, be they of what complex- 
-ion or denomination they may, which 
- breathe a British atmosphere, and, ha- 
ing arisen out of the virtues and the 
vices, subsist for the weal or the woe 
of England. 
But what motives could the right 
hon. Secretary have for this sudden 
and utter abandonment of his previous 
convictions? Is there any one so base 
as to suppose that he could be com- 
= for the loss of friends, the 
oss of fame, and the loss of influence, 
by any personal considerations? We 
are not disposed to bring Mr Peel into 
the court of conscience, where alone 
he can be judged concerning these 
matters. But we are very much dis- 
posed to believe, that if he had been 
more in the habit of appealing to it 
on. previous occasions, there would be 
less necessity for having recourse to it 
at present. Was he not the oracle of 
the Protestant party? Was he not 
the stay of the Protestant cause? Did 
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he hot himself create, in a great meas 
sure, that spirit of opposition against 
the Popish measure, which vaded 
the empire? And can his desertion 
of the cause which he championed, 
and his abandonment of the people, 
whom he excited only in order that 
he might betray—can this, we ask, be 
perpetrated in the face of Parliament 
and of the world, and yet shall no one 
dare even to whisper an insinuation 
against the honest and the virtuous 
individual, who canvasses to be placed 
as a sentinel at the gate, only that he 
may have an opportunity of admitting 
its sworn enemies within the walls of 
the Constitution ? 

No, no. The people of England 
have been injured; they have been 
abused ; but they are not to be thus 
deluded. Mr Pett HAS FORFEITED 
THEIR CONFIDENCE FoR EVER!!! 
In the words of his ruthless master, 
‘* his political existence is at an end.” 
He has, as it were, dug his own grave: 
And even if we desired emancipation 
as much as we have ever deprecated 
it, we should consider it dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of his public repu- 
tation. The Papists may now march 
into Parliament over his carcass. 

He was a promising young man. 
He entered life under peculiarly fa 
vourable circumstances. His father’s 
wealth procured for him an early ad« 
mission into Parliament ; and his re- 
putation at the university secured to 
him a degree of notice on the part of 
the House, which was speedily impro- 
ved into attention and respect. Talent 
was rare amongst our senators. Pitt 
and Burke were no more. And Wind« 
ham, Sheridan, Whitbread, Ponsonby, 
were either enfeebled by age, or  dis- 
credited: by reason of their principles ; 
and were likely to be regarded by an 
aspiring andsober-minded young man 
much less as patterns than as exam- 
ples. Mr Peel, accordingly, nestled 
under the wings of better men, and 
whatever of character he attained, and 
whatever of usefulness he accomplish- 
ed, was ne his having chosen 
other models than these, and followed 
different courses from those which 
they would have recommended. He 
was a good man of business; and he 
had the prudence and the good sense 
not to aspire, during his earlier years, 
beyond the precise level to which he 
was entitled. He knew, also, and-he 
acted upon the knowledge, that ho- 
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nesty is the best policy,and, by making 
a fair shew of principle and integrity, 
was enabled to draw largely upon the 
credulity of the public. There was, 
however, to shrewd observers, some- 
what too much of this. There was 
an over anxiety about Mr Peel to ap- 
pear always fair and square with the 
world, which shewed that he distrust- 
ed himself. He was too fond of being 
called “ honest Robert Peel.” And as 
it generally happens that the qualities 
which we possess, are not precisely 
those which we would fain be thought 
to possess, his affectation of the virtue 
of which he is now proved to have 
been destitute, only gave rise, in the 
mindsof intelligent observers, to a sus- 
picion of hollowness and insincerity. 

As he was waxing, Canning was 
waning, in the political firmament. 
That great man (for great he was, 
with all his errors and all his weak- 
nesses) early saw through the empti- 
ness of his right honourable friend’s 
pretensions to superior virtue, and es- 
timated them accordingly. He, poor 
fellow, had fallen considerably in 
public opinion. Lord Londonderry 
triumphed over him. He felt himself 
in the condition of a discomfited ad- 
versary, and a discredited public man, 
at a time when the reputation of Mr 
Peel promised to rise as much above 
his deserts, as his had fallen below his 
fair expectations. If the reader can 
imagine the feelings of one who had 
long been a leader of the ton, but who, 
being detected in a faux pas, had for- 
feited her station in society—if the 
reader can imagine how such a one 
would feel towards some flaunting 
Miss, who might be disposed to hold 
herself very high, and put on demure 
looks in the presence of her humbled 
rival, who felt perfectly convinced that 
the virtue which was thus magnified 
at her expense, was only secure be- 
cause it had never been assaulted ; if 
the reader can imagine this, weshrewd- 
ly suspect that he will have a pretty 
accurate idea of the light in which 
Mr Canning viewed the Joseph Sur- 
face of the Imperial Parliament. 

But, as long as he was under the 
control of better men, he was a useful 
servant. Had Lord Liverpool still 
lived and ruled, Peel would still have 
continued true to his principles. He 
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was very highly regarded by the pub- 
lic, and we ourselves contributed not 
a little to the over estimation in which 
he was held. We were embarked in 
a noble cause, and. our devotion to it 
naturally begot an admiration of its 
advocates, which was not accurately 
graduated according to their actual 
importance. But let that pass. We 
have paid the forfeit of our credulity, 
and deserve not to be more severely 
punished, undess we shall trust again ! 

The respect which was paid to his 
supposed worth, Mr Peel considered 
as belonging to his acknowledged abi- 
lities, and sagely came to the conclu. 
sion, that, so great were his political 
endowments, the nation could not do 
without him. This we believe to have 
been the actuating cause of his resig- 
nation of office, when Canning, by 
the management of —~ — » and 
the manceuvring of » be- 
came, in evil hour, Prime Minister of 
England. He fancied that his retire« 
ment’ would cause such a sensation, as 
would compel his return to power uns 
der more honourable circumstances 
than ever. The Protestant feeling of 
the empire would, he thought, have 
been roused on his behalf; and that he 
would as far outshine Wilkes in the 
popular feeling by which he would be 
sustained, as he surpassed him in the 
excellence of the principles for which 
he contended. 

Now, we do not justify the people 
of England for the supineness they ma- 
nifested on this occasion. On the con« 
trary, we condemn them. The ac« 
knowledged champion of the Protest 
ant cause was suffered to go out of of- 
fice, and sunk to the level of an ordi- 
nary man, without exciting any greater 
sensation than is usually occasioned by 
the most commonplace Ministerial ar- 
rangements. ‘* The sun rose and the 
sun set, just as it had done before.” * 
This was the day of Canning’s triumph. 
By the brilliancy of his eloquence, and 
by rashly engaging the nation in fo- 
reign relations that are likely to prove 
as embarrassing as they were unwise 
and unprincipled, he contrived to di- 
vert public attention from those mea- 
sures of internal policy, by which the 
Constitution was threatened, and from 
a strenuous opposition to which, his 
ousted rival had derived all his popu- 
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larity, and all his consideration. Mr 
Peel, and his minions and myrmidons, 
could scarcely at first conceive the 
reality of the condition to which they 
were doomed, bereft, as they were, all 
at once, of power and station. No pub- 
lic commotion, no public meetings, no 
petitions, no addresses, were either the 
precursors of their return to power, or 
their consolation in retirement. Eng- 
land, which became a bully in the 
cause of a Jezabel Queen of doubt- 
ful virtue, was coldly indifferent to the 
condition of her tried and faithful 
statesmen, who sacrificed power and 
place to their conscientious persuasions. 
This, most assuredly, was not as it 
should be ; but had Mr Peel had the 
patience or the principle to wait but a 
little, all would have been well. He 
was, however, chagrined and disap- 
pointed. He felt that the tide had set 
in against him—that the public gave 
him no efficient support—that the 
cause, for which he had so long con- 
tended, must be lost ; and resolved, in 
short, he would lose as little as possible 
byit. He accordingly, we believe, came 
thus early to the resolution that he 
would never again sacrifice place to 
principle ; and that, if it should be his 
good fortune to regain the possession 
of power and patronage, he would 
never again tempt Providence by pe- 
rilling them for what he now consider- 
ed such visionary and unsubstantial 
considerations. 

This was the mood in which he was 
found by the Duke of Wellington, 
when that illustrious soldier was call- 
ed by his sovereign to the helm of af- 
fairs. It may be that the Duke, from 
the first, meditated the concession of 
emancipation. He must, he _ well 
knew, by so doing, incur much odium ; 
but it might, he also knew, be consi- 
derably relieved, by the less colour- 
able guilt of more deeply pledged con- 
federates. Peel, therefore, was the 
very person he wanted—-one whose 
desertion of the Protestant party would 
break the neck of any opposition to 
the measure on which he had resolved, 
while his flagrant and abandoned apos- 
tacy was sure to secure for him a mo- 
nopoly of the obloquy by which it 
would be attended. He was soon made 
to perceive, that his most noble mas- 
ter would be an emancipator, if not 
with him, without him ; and he avoid- 
ed the disgraceful alternative, either 
of being dragooned into submission, or 
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losing his place, by volunteering a cons 
fidential, and apparently uncalled for, 
declaration to the Duke, that in his 
opinion, the time had come when the 
Catholic question must be settled ; and 
that he was prepared to take his full 
share of any unpopularity which might 
attend its adjustment. 

This was precisely what the Duke 
wanted. The wary old campaigner 
was perfectly willing to appear to be 
led, when he very well knew that the 
guide, to whose conduct he intrusted 
himself, was implicitly following his 
own directions. Peel was caught. The 
Duke had him in his cage. He felt 
the facility which he now possessed 
of carrying a measure, which else 
might have baffled all his power, and 
presented difficulties which could not 
be surmounted. And this very faci- 
lity may have encouraged him to pers 
severe in his purpose when the voice 
of England was raised against it, and 
the tables of Parliament were loaded 
with petitions in deprecation of the 
meditate | changes, beyond all prece« 
dent numerous and important. 

Had Mr Peel reserved his abjura« 
tion of Protestant principle but one 
little month longer, he never would 
have deserted the cause of the Consti- 
tution. For the Protestants of the 
empireat length awoke—they at length 
saw the perils which beset them—and 
a more unanimous and indignant re« 
sistance to Popish encroachment and 
aggression, was not exhibited since the 
Revolution. Had Mr Peel taken his 
place at the head of the Protestant 
people, he and they must have been 
successful. Humanly speaking, they 
would have overcome all obstacles. 
The Duke, with all his laurels, would 
have fallen before them ; if, indeed, 
under such circumstances, he would 
have ventured to engage in such a cons 
test. But Mr Peel was snugly in his 
trap when he ought to have been a free 
man, at the head of the Protestant 
population. The Duke had the fiat 
of his political existence in his pocket. 
The bond, by which he had sold him- 
self to his evil genius, had been sign- 
ed, sealed, and delivered ; and how-« 
ever he might lament and bewail, he 
could no longer refuse to fuifil the 
conditions of the nefarious contract. 

So strong was the display of Pro- 
testant feeling, and so powerful the 
party which arose to vindicate our in- 
sulted laws, and to protect our mena~ 
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ced institutions, that even Dawson— 
the despicable, recreant Dawson, who 
went to Derry for the purpose of an- 
nouncing his dereliction of the prin- 
ciples to which he owed his political 
existence—even this cowardly rene- 
gado faltered in his apostacy, and seem- 
ed half disposed to retrace his steps. 
But the die was cast. Mr Peel had 
made the Duke the arbiter of his des- 
tiny. He had committed himself, 
beyond retraction, to one who was dis- 
posed to hold him to his pledge ; and, 
maugre all gainsaying, to compel him 
to stand the brunt of the honest Bri- 
tish press, in its ireful mood, and to 
bide the pelting of as well-earned a 
storm of public contempt and indigna- 
tion, as ever was visited upon a treach- 
erous and calculating apostate. 

We have now done with the right 
honourable gentleman. He has for- 
feited the confidence of all honest men, 
without gaining the respect or esteem 
of the despicable faction whose views 
he has forwarded at the expense of his 
character, and whose gratitude he now 
begins to experience, even as all who 
have hitherto served them have, sooner 
or later, been made to experience it, 
either in the terms of unmixed indig- 
nation and abhorrence with which his 
name is coupled, or, where a human 
sentiment is suffered to prevail, in the 
less endurable dole of their soul-con- 
suming commiseration. 

The Session which has just conclu- 
ded, if remarkable for the fall of one 
public character, is not less so for the 
rise of another. Let the friends of 
the Constitution remember, for their 
comfort, that they are indebted to the 
desertion of Peel, for the accession of 
Sadler. He probably would still have 
eontinued in the ranks of private men, 
if the perilous character of the times 
did not compel an attention to claims 
such as his, and which, in ordinary 
circumstances, would be disregarded. 
‘1 he country owes a deep and a lasting 
obligation to the noble Duke, to whom 
he is indebted for his seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Too long were such men overlooked. 
Too long have principle and eloquence 
‘and religious feeling been forgotten, 
as necessary ingredients in the charac- 
ters of political men ; and striplings 
and school-boys preferred to sages 


*‘ Whom time and nature had made wise,” 
and who alone, in this eventful crisis, 
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should be clothed with the confidence 
of the country. 

Sadler possesses many of the quali-« 
ties necessary for commanding atten. 
tion, and all those which are caleula~ 
ted to secure respect. His speeches 
are eloquent and argumentative, and 
replete with knowledge and principle. 
He possesses, besides, a promptness 
and dexterity which render his ree 
sources readily available in the emer« 
gencies of debate, and cause his most 
expert and experienced adversaries to 
feel that he is not to be taken at fault, 
and that he is always prepared to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, 
Perhaps noone would be more inclined 
to acknowledge this than poor Wiles 
mot Horton. That pertinacious expe- 
rimentalist (the most persevering and 
indefatigable of tentative legislators) 
was not easy until he selected Sadler 
for single combat in the House, and 
called upon him—a thing somewhat 
unusual—to answer, “‘ in propria pere 
sona,” for certain allegations respect 
ing the Emigration Committee, which 
were contained in his work on the 
State of Ireland. The answer was ac- 
cordingly given, and the baffled que- 
rist was put to silence, if not to shame. 
It was so fully, so eloquently, so com- 
pletely given, as to give rise to the 
suspicion that the question, instead of 
being a stratagem to take him by sur- 
prise, was a contrivance concerted for 
the purpose of enabling him to appear 
to advantage. But that suspicion 
Wilmot Horton himself speedily re- 
moved, by the impertinent and une 
seemly repetition of his interrogatories, 
He was again in the field; and, arm- 
ed at all points, he again threw down 
the gauntlet to his reposing conquer- 
or. Sadler met him again at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and his figures, both 
arithmetical and rhetorical—which he 
was persuaded, by some laughing dee 
mon, to consider a divinely-tempered 
shield and spear, which must render 
him invincible in mortal combat—shi- 
vered into fragments at the Ithuriel 
touch of the weapons employed by his 
calm and resolute assailant, whose man- 
ly understanding detected the sophis- 
try, and whose honest English feeling 
exposed the inhumanity of a system, 
the cruelty and injustice of which is 
only equalled by its extravagance and 
absurdity. To Wilmot Horton's cre- 
dit be it spoken, that from that day 
forth he asked him no more questions. 
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Nor was he the only oracle that 
was silenced. The Economists for 
the first time heard their infallibility 
ealled in question, and felt their as- 
cendency in danger. They, who had 
so long domineered by the force of 
barren theories, over the understande 
ing and the feelings of the House, and 
whose general principles were admit- 
ted as indisputable, even by those who 
yet felt them to be ruinous to trade 
and agriculture, and who exclaimed 
against the cruelty and the impolicy 
of their application ; these sages of the 
Satanic school in politics, encountered 
an adversary by whom their favour 
ite measures were opposed, and their 
most familiar axioms disputed ; and 
that not by scholastic sophistry, or 
unfounded assertion, or empty ve- 
hemence, or school-boy declamation, 
but by a reference to facts and to his- 
tory, by a diligent and philosophical 
observation of human society, and the 
physical laws by which it has been 
governed in every age and country in 
the world. 

Sadler has done this. Be he right 
or wrong—and it would be premature 
to pronounce finally upon the merits 
of a system which is not as yet fully 
developed—he is the man whose warn- 
ing voice called the attention of the 
honourable House of which he bids 
fair to be so distinguished a member, 
to the first principles of the Econo- 
mists ; who bid them turn their eyes 
from the capitalist to the labourer ; 
and who had the spirit and the feel- 
ing to ask them, and that with the 
voice of one having authority, whe- 
ther that could be a good system, or 
entitled to an exclusive preference, 
under the influence of which, capital 
must increase, at the expense of hu- 
manity ; where what is called wealth 
only serves to oppress and to paralyse 
industry ; and national prosperity is 
made to take the resemblance “ of 
Moloch, horrid god, besmeared with 
gore,” and to proceed upon its course 
amidst the sweat, and the blood, and 
the groans of its victims. 

The problem of the Economists is 
how to increase capital, and how it 
may be most beneficially employed ; 
meaning, thereby, how it may be best 
employed with a view to its prospec- 
tiveaccumulation. According to them, 
man may be defined to be a money- 
making animal. Now, Sadler does not 
dispute the importance of the objects 
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which they thus propose to them. 
selves. He only disputes their para« 
mount, or. their exclusive importance. 
The Economists seem to forget that 
there is a limit, beyond which capital 
cannot be advantageously employed, 
and that its best employment must 
ever consist with the multiplication of 
social comfort, and the diffusion of 
human happiness. Sadler would so 
regulate its use, as. respects the em- 
ployer, as to prevent its abuse, as re 
spects those who are employed. He 
would not suffer the means to defeat 
the end, by making the stock-holders 
every thing, and the labouring com- 
munity nothing ; thus causing society 
to resemble an inverted cone, and to 
assume a position at once unnatural 
and precarious. 

Foreign trade, too, he would regu- 
late by other laws than those by which 
it is at present governed, and which 
are productive, according to his shew- 
ing, of great distress to.the people of 
England, by giving foreigners an un« 
fair advantage over them. The wealth 
of a country may be said to consist of 
its capital, its skill, its agricultural 
produce, and its labour. According as 
these abound, a nation is rich; ace 
cording as they are well and wisely 
employed and distributed, it is hap- 
py: A nation is bound, by the law 
of self-preservation, to attend to its 
own interests, and to cherish its own 
resources; and that can be but a very 
short-lived and illusory prosperity, 
which causes capital to be a drug, 
while the labourer is unemployed, and 
the artisan overworked and underpaid, 
and, consequently, poorly fed and dis- 
contented. The honest and well- 
judging part of the community, those 
who feel as well as think, will judge 
of this, as they do of every other sys 
tem, by its fruits. ‘‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
Ask the silk manufacturer how it has 
worked for him; and let his answer 
instruct you as to what must be its 
inevitable result, when applied to any 
other branch of domestic industry. 

We are a peculiar people. We have 
been obliged to contend, almost single- 
handed, for all that isdeartous, against 
a world in arms. Under the conduct of 
Divine Providence, we were victorious ; 
but not without suffering at which 
humanity is grieved, and an expendi 
ture, by reason of which the nation 
must long continue to be heavily bur 
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dened. As all classes of the commu- 
nity have partaken of the protection 
which was thus secured, so all classes 
must bear their proportionate share of 
the expense at which it was purcha- 
sed. But that cannot be, if the arti- 
san is permitted to say to the agricul- 
turist, ‘‘ I will rot eat your corn ;” 
or if the agriculturist be suffered to 
say to the artisan, ‘‘ I will not pur- 
chase your goods.” If the different 
classes of the community thus make 
the inevitable burdens of the country 
an excuse for mutually suspending 
their dealings with each other, and all 
give a preference to foreigners, it re- 
guires no extraordinary gift of pro- 
phecy to tell how such a state of things 
must end ; and one would think but 
small powers of persuasion would be 
required to convince those whom it so 
deeply concerns to know the truth, 
that a perverse perseverance in such a 
course must prove the bane of the 
social system. 

Would any sane artisan consent to 
eat foreign bread, when, by so doing, 
he contributes to destroy agriculture 
at home? Would any sane agricul- 
turist consent to wear foreign silk, 
when, hy so doing, he contributes to 
destroy a branch of the national trade ? 
Surely not. That would be a suicidal 
folly. No one could, in the abstract, 
reason with such heartless and short- 
sighted cupidity. But if you give the 
one his choice between a large loaf 
and a small one; and the other, be- 
tween a dear article and a cheap one, 
it is not very surprising that present 
and personal interest should set at 
nought abstract, and even national 
considerations. They may thus be 
made to countermine each other until 
both are destroyed, and until they 
resemble the cats, of whom it is told 
that they fought until their tails alone 
were left remaining. 

** Oh, but capital may be more ad- 
vantageously invested!” Prove this, 
and we shall be satisfied. Mind, we 
do not mean more advantageously as 
respects the mere accumulation of ca- 
pital ; that were a sorry delusion ; 
that were to make folly an excuse for 
injustice ; but more advantageously 
as respects an enlightened view of the 
national interest, which must ever in- 
clude a humane consideration of the 
happiness and well-being of the peo- 
ple at large. Prove to us that capital 
may be thus more advantageously em- 
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ployed, and we shall be satisfied. It 
would, however, be right to provide 
the means of thus employing it, be- 
fore we withdraw it from those 
branches of trade by which it is at 
present giving bread to thousands ; 
and in so withdrawing it, it would be 
no more than equitable to make some 
provision for the distresses of those 
upon whom the mutability of trade 
so often brings penury and starvation. 
But while we can easily conceive the 
compensation which attends a princi- 
ple of this kind, when its operation 
is confined within the same country, 
(industry of one kind sometimes flou- 
rishing even upon the decay of indus- 
try of another,) we find it difficult to 
imagine, or to admit, that that is 
a nationally advantageous employ 
ment of capital, which consists in set- 
ting the looms of France at work, and 
keeping the looms of England idle. 
More capital may, no doubt, be ac- 
cumulated in this way for the benefit 
of the world at large, and more of it 
will overflow upon the poorest and 
the cheapest nations. But we are 
called upon, in the first instance, to 
take care of ourselves ; and capital ac- 
cumulated by a process which para 
lyses extensive branches of national 
industry, is very like the acquisition 
of a pair of spectacles at the expense 
of losing our eyes. 

But enough for the present upon 
this important subject. During the 
late Session, enquiry was called for 
and denied ; but enough was said to 
ensure the certainty that matters can- 
not remain in their present state much 
longer. When Bonaparte lost the 
character of being invincible, how 
speedily was he overthrown! We may 
safely say that Sadler has stripped the 
Economists of the attribute of infalli- 
bility. Their dicta are no longer re- 
ceived as oracles by the honourable 
House. And if, only for another Ses- 
sion, his health should continue un- 
impaired, and his good heart and his 
holy confidence should not fail him, 
we have little reason to doubt that the 
glozing lies and the plausible sophis« 
tries, by which the nation has been 
so long deluded, will be detected and 
exposed, and the country protected 
against the pernicious counsels of 
ignorant or unprincipled advisers. 

It is consolation, also, to find, that 
an illustrious member of the royal 
family continues unshaken in the 
9 
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principles which he has ever profess- 
ed; and is not to be scared from his 
defence of the institutions of his coun- 
try, in this their hour of peril, either 
by calumny or intimidation. The 
heart of the country still is sound. 
The glorious Oxford election gave 
proof, if any were wanting, that the 
educated British community know 
how to discriminate between a miser- 
able counterfeit of principle and ho- 
nesty, and a straightforward and ho- 
nourable man. The Church is sound. 
Did she not, on that occasion, despite 
the example of some of the bishops, 
nobly perform her part? We appeal 
to those who witnessed the concourse 
of unbeneficed, unfriended clergymen, 
who, from the most distant parts of 
England, thronged the roads on their 
way to Oxford, and who, in the same 
spirit, would have performed a jour- 
ney barefoot to Jerusalem, if the 
same object was thereby to be accom- 
plished ; we appeal to those who wit- 
nessed that interesting, that affecting 
scene, and we ask them, can they de- 
spair of a cause thus asserted, thus 
maintained ; in which religion be- 
comes patriotism, and patriotism is 
elevated into religion ; which actuates 
its votaries thus to set at nought pri- 
vate interest and personal ease ; and 
causes the aged man, who has grown 
grey under neglect and disappoint- 
ment, and whose family may per- 
haps, at that moment, be asking him 
for bread, to spurn the most glittering 
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temptation which could be presented 
to him, as the price of abandoning 
the post at which he’had been placed 
for the defence of the throne and the 
altar ? 

Yes! This was the luminous spot 
during the late Session of Parliament. 
The spirit of Oxford will not soon be 
forgotten. It is only those who know 
not England who can despond. There 
is a fund of good feeling still to be re- 
lied on among the people. The figs 
tree has been shaken, the rotten pro- 
duce has dropped off, but the tree is 
not barren ; and Inglis and Sadler are 
but the first fruits of the produce that 
may be expected. 

A singular and an awful diversity 
of sentiment and feeling has taken 
place between the different orders of 
the State. Almost in the manner of 
a harlequinade, the head has been se 
parated from the body. Parliament 
no longer derives its life from the peo- 
ple—no longer imparts its influences 
to move them. But the people them- 
selves possess power. They can still 
correct and displace. They have 
shewn that they can discriminate. 
And with the good men of high sta- 
tion who will guide them, and the 
good cause to be defended, England 
will still guard the Church and the 
Bivle, the tribunal and the throne ; 
and even her abhorrence of apostasy 
may be remembered to edification, 
when the grief of treachery and de- 
sertion shall be felt no longer. 





THE WATCHMAN’S LAMENT. 


As homeward I hurried, within ‘‘ The Wen,” 
At midnight, all alone, 
My knees, like the knees of a drunken man, 
Foreboding, shook, and my eyes began 
To see two lamps for one. 


The lights burnt blue, as they ’re wont to do 
When Spirits are in the wind : 
Ho! ho! thought I, that’s an ominous hue, 
And a glance on either side I threw, 
But I fear’d to look behind. 


A smel], as of gas, spread far and wide, 
But sulphur it was, I knew ; 

My sight grew dim, and my tongue was tied, 

And I thought of my home, and my sweet fireside, 
And the friends I had left at loo! 
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The Watchman’s Lament. [Aug | 


And I took once more a hurried peep 
Along and across the street, 

And then I beheld a figure creep, 

Like a man that is walking in his sleep, 
Or a watchman on his beat. 


A lantern, dangling in the wind, 

He bore, and his shaggy and thick 
Great-coat was one of the dread-nought kind,— 
What seem’d his right hand trail’d behind 

The likeness of a stick. 


The sky with clouds became o’ercast, 
And it suddenly set to raining,— 

And the lights flicker’d in the blast, 

As that thing of the lantern and dread- nought past, 
And I heard him thus complaining :— 


“* A murrain seize—a pize upon— 

Plague take—the New Police ! 
Why couldn’t they do with the ancient one, 
As ages and ages before have done, 

And let us remain in peace ? 


*“* Nomore, ah! never more, I fear, 
Will a perquisite, (woe.is me !) 

Or profits, or vails, the Charley cheer ; 

Then, alas! for his tender consort dear, 
And his infant progeny ! 


** Farewell to the freaks of the jovial spark, 
Who rejoiced in a gentle riot,— 

To the midnight spree, and the morning lark, 

There'll never more be any fun after dark, 
And people will sleep in quiet. 


‘No more shall a Tom or a Jerry now, 
Engaging in fisty battle, 

Break many heads and the peace ;—for how, 

I should like to know, can there be a row, 
When there is ne’er a rattle ? 


‘¢ Our cry no more on the ear shall grate, 
Convivial friends alarming, 

Who straightway start and separate, 

Blessing themselves that it is so late ;— 
To break up a party is charming! 


** But our ruthless foe will be punish’d anon ;— 
Bundled out without pity or parley, 

His office and occupation gone, 

Lost, disgraced, despised, undone, 
Oh! then he’ll remember the Charley.” 


Just then I beheld a Jarvey ‘near, 
Which on the spot presenting, 
I scrambled in like one in fear 
With a ghost'at his heels, or a flea in his car, 
And he was left lamenting ! 
19 
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CANTING POETRY. 


Ur, and be doing, Christopher ! 
our sword has rested too long in its 
sheath, that used to awe the nations 
—your name will become an empty 
sound, and yourself sink, from being 
the bestower of fame, or the extin- 
guisher of pretension, to the character 
of a good-natured easy old man, while 


6 Quench’d in thick clouds of slumber lie, 
The terrors of your quill, the lightning of 
your eye.” 


You have become a sort of Nero in the 
literary world—not the old tyrant of 
Rome, but the modern, most peace- 
able and good-natured of lions,—who, 
though possessing power enough with 
one of his paws to slaughter a whole 
kennel, would not take the trouble to 
lift it to demolish a single dog. Rise 
up and shake your gigantic sides— 
open your voracious jaws, and utter 
one overwhelming roar, and then ma- 
jestically stalk forth from the recesses 
of your jungle, with your eyes glaring, 
and your tail straight on end; and 
woe to the hapless pretender who first 
comes within reach of your tooth or 
your fang. 

I have no intention, from this 
bloodthirsty exordium, to hack or hew 
any unfortunate blockhead, but mere- 
ly to endeavour by bold words to 
rouse myself from a state of the most 
inconceivable good-nature. All the 
gall of my disposition has turned into 
milk ; I never see even an enemy 
without wishing to shake hands with 
him; and with every animal but a 
turncoat and a toad, I desire to be 
on the best and most sociable terms. 
Oh, what would I give to find my- 
self bitter enough to swear, or angry 
enough to knock down, mine own fa- 
miliar friend !—but that is a happi- 
ness to which my soft and placable 
disposition will never allow me to 
aspire. All the bad passions of my 
nature seem to have suddenly been 
lulled into peace,—and the cause of 
it, it has puzzled me to conjecture. 
At first I thought it was perceiving 
the height of nobleness and virtue to 
which human nature can attain in the 
character and conduct of our present 
most illustrious and consistent states- 
men, which, by ennobling the whole 
race of man, tended to elevate each 
individual. Then I thought it must 
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arise from having given up the study 
of any of the modern authors; and 
lastly, and to this opinion I remain 
firm, I believed it to arise from the 
sewers of your ireless and soothing 
ucubrations. Why don’t you give 
somebody or other—no matter whom 
—a knock on the head, if from no other 
purpose than to stir up your readers 
from the clogging insipidity of phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence? Gods! 
have you not manifold opportunities 
of wreaking a vengeance, where the 
feeling of the justice of the punish- 
ment would so overwhelm any pity 
for the object of it, that the universal 
world would howl and hoot, and 
hail the miserable wretch’s expiring 
struggles with a thunder of simulta- 
neous and deep execration ? I think 
this would have the effect of rousing 
even me ; but then the misfortune is, 
that the act of being inflamed to anger 
would be so gratifying, that it would 
infallibly make me better pleased than 
ever. So you may enter into the mi- 
sery of my feelings, when you per-« 
ceive that the delight of escaping from 
them destroys itself, and the being 
unsuccessful in doing so, only leaves 
me where I was. In the village 
where I live, there is nothing that, 
with any shadow of decency, can put 
me out of temper. The neighbours 
are pleasant and agreeable; the wea- 
ther, generally speaking, mild and 
delightful, the scenery beautiful, and 
the population civil and obliging. 
Can man have a happier life? Even 
my wife does nothing at which I 
can be angry, and in this deplorable 
uniformity of rest and mildness, my 
mind is growing as dull and muddy 
as a Dutch lake, and my body as fat, 
and soft, and shapeless, as a well-stuff- 
ed pillow. The only objects which 
promise me the pleasure of a rage, are 
a couple of persevering pigs, which, 
by some means to me unknown, find 
their way into my neatly-dressed lawn, 
and even dig in a most unseemly fa- 
shion among my flower-beds before 
the window. The brutes are at this 
moment coming in by the gate, and 
yet, in spite of my wishes to the con- 
trary, I cannot get myself sufficiently 
irate to go and turn them out. 

A package of books has just arrived 
by the mail-cart, and I am in strong 

Q 
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hopes I shall get into a violent passion 
at last.’ The first volume I open is, 
“ The Opening of the Sixth Seal, a 
Sacred Poem, Second Edition.” 

This is peculiarly fortunate; for 
there are few things which make me 
in worse humour than seeing a man 
set up for a poet who has no preten- 
sion whatever to the name. I have, 
in ordinary cages, the same feeling 
with respect to him, as towards an im« 
pertinent Sunday-buck, some mercer’s 
thieving apprentice, who, on every ho- 
liday, before being brought up on sus~ 
picion before Sir Richard, struts with 
disgusting affectation through the 
Park, raising, in every one who sees 
him, a strong inclination to kick him 
into the river. But in this case con 
tempt must amount to indignation. 
What! If the driveller felt it neces- 
sary to be a bard, were there no sub- 
jects more adapted to his genius than 
** that dreadful day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed ;” a day 
far too tremendous to be the subject 
of the loftiest verse, and which, in the 
awfulness and indistinctness, and yet 
the indubitable certainty, of its ap- 
proach, is rendered, to “ every one that 
believes,” more thrillingly poetical 
than any words or descriptions can 
make it? The idea entertained of it 
by the meanest and most uncultivated 
mind is much more sublime than 
Milton, with all hismajesty of thought, 
could have rendered it; and yet this 
poetaster has ventured upon the con- 
templation of a subject in itself so 
awful as to be above all human power, 
and, at the same time, so sanctified by 
revelation, as to be too hallowed a 
theme to be touched upon ; and, in- 
stead of being laughed at for conceit, 
and detested for impiety, at the same 
time as despised for stupidity, he has 
been praised in some Magazines, and 
arrived at a second edition. Both 
these distinctions, to be sure, are in 
these days easily procured ; but it is 
right, for the credit of the poetical 
taste of the public, to enter a protest 
against such quackery and puffing. 

A number of people, no doubt, think 
it meritorious in an author to abstain 
from laughing at religion, and encoura- 
ging immorality and profaneness ; and 
this has produced a great crop of 
snivelling parodists of the Scripture. 
The same men who, a few years ago, 
would have whined through twenty 
or thirty pages with the namby- pam<« 
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bies of love and sentiment, now think 
it the easiest and the surest method of 
acquiring praise and profit, to descant 
on subjects from which humble piety 
would restrain a man of sense,—and 
thusencouraged by the applause of pus 
ritanical dowagers and weak-minded 
old maids, they set forth the joys of 
Heaven, or the sorrows of Hell, with 
the same boldness as they would cele. 
brate a lap-dog, and ‘‘ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” I am far 
from asserting, that no religious sub- 
ject can properly be a theme for poeti- 
cal ornament. Poetry, indeed, ought 
to lend its aid to purify our hearts 
and elevate our sentiments ; and surely 
no muse that ever wandered among 
the groves of Parnassus, had a harp so 
powerful or a theme so lofty, as praise, 
and gratitude, and adoration, offer to 
the Christian poet. But what I con- 
tend for is, that it is highly improper 
to trespass on the still loftier regions 
which have been dimly revealed to us 
by the spirit of Revelation ; and assu- 
redly, for men so weakly gifted as the 
author of the Sixth Seal, or of the 
Universal Prayer, to enter upon ground 
which no man can tread without pre- 
sumption, argues either a want of the 
humility which is the type and com- 
panion of true piety as well as of true 
genius, or, at all events, an overween- 
ing notion of their own ag powers, 
The Opening of the Sixth Seal 
commences with a very commonplace 
description of a night, in which, 
though all nature seems to be asleep, 
there is thunder, and the tinkling of a 
sheep bell, and the “‘ deep- blue fires of 
heaven floating from the black bosom 
of the cloud,” and the owl, and the 
stars, and the moon, and in short, all 
the other component parts of night— 
for compounding which a recipe seems 
to have been as exactly followed as if 
it had been a method of making hodge« 
podge in Meg Dods’ Cookery-book. 
In spite, however, of the “‘ gentle lull” 
which all these things very naturally 
—— the author cannot sleep, and 
e sees a vision of things which it ree 
quires more audacity than ingenuity 
to string together, and then concludes 
his exordium with an invocation “ to 
nerve his hand with wild fear o’er 
the unaccustomed strings tremblingly 
sweeping’ —to God himself! 
These frequent and presumptuous 
appeals to the Deity, I cannot help 
viewing in quite as sinful a light as 
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thoughtless profane swearing. The 
First Book, without even the merit of 
good versification, which Montgomery, 
the author of another volume in the 
parcel, sometimes possesses, gives an 
account of the gradual wickedness of 
the world, the birth of our Saviour, 
the Crucifixion, and the final destruce 
tion of the world. The Second Book 
goes on with an account of the anni-« 


“ A trumpet blast— 
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hilation of the universe at the sound 
of the last trumpet. And in this 
passage, which, of course, he has la« 
boured to the utmost of his power, 
there is nothing for which a school-« 
boy would have received praise, if he 
had even been lucky enough to escape 
punishment for the bombast and none 
sense. 


instant as it came, 


Though in their flight than tempest winds more swift, 
All the innumerable worlds at once 

Stay’din their mid career ; all things stood still, 
And to the terrible trumpet listen’d they. 

So vast the shock, huge mountains, from their roots 
Uptorn, hurl’d high in air, fled far away,— 

Rivers recoil’d, and flung their refluent tides 

In horror back—the ocean waves arose, 

And, Alp-like, gather’d to a monstrous heap, 

And in the sky were lost. The quivering earth 
Gaped awfully, and from her inmost caves 

Groan’d. From their orbits loosed, the starry host 
Fled devious, and in wild disorder traced 

Pathways before unknown :—oft in their course 
Orb against orb rush’d heedlessly, and struck, 

And, into myriad fragments scatter’d, fell !” 


Did you ever, in the whole course 
of your experience, hear “such a peri- 
wig-pated fellow” tearing a subject to 
tatters?—and yet this is one of the 
least objectionable passages; for it 
seems to me to be neither personal nor 
impious, but merely to be fustian and 
childish. Criticism, as my friend 
Samuel Johnson says, disdains to fol- 
low a schoolboy to his commonplaces. 
So I shall pass over his account of 
the sun and moon expiring—darkness 
flinging a pall upon the world, so “‘ that 
not a ray was on the earth, the strain- 
ing eye of man to gladden with its 
gentleness !” and also the innumerable 
quantity of compound words with 
which a has thought proper to en- 
large the English language. Who in 
the world ever heard of such phrases 
as “heav’n-vault, turf-sod, heav’n- 
paths, heav’n-flash, heav’n-shout,” 
and others still more contemptible and 
ridiculous? In this noblephraseology, 
he is either followed or preceded by 
his brother ranter, Montgomery ; and, 
indeed, there is a great similarity in 
the design between these two illustri- 
ous authors. Both, for instance, with 
a modesty highly to be commended in 
such tremendous bards, have given a 
short-hand account of the trial of all 


mankind at the judgment-seat. Bo- 
naparte flourishes in great style,—in 
the one he is the hero of a most melt 
ing story, in which he first figures as 
a demigod, “and says to listening 
armies, Go ye forth and bring me 
such a crown,”’—and then as a victim, 
‘Him carried they, the jealous race 
of man, Him in his helplessness when 
all alone,”—and put him on the top of 
St Helena, which is described as bear- 
ing a very striking resemblance to the 
mast ofa ship. But the other carries 
it with a still loftier hand, and he, a 

oung man with his milk-and-water- 
ooking head stuck in the frontispiece 
of his book, looking as contented as 
primness and affectation will allow, 
the author of the Omnipresence of the 
Deity, a presumptuous poem inrhyme, 
and of The Universal Prayer, another 
presumptuous poem in blank verse, 
talks in weak and bombastic lines 
as familiarly of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
*‘as maids of fifteen do of puppy- 
dogs,” and sets him down at once as 
** one among the legions of the damn- 
ed.” Byron is served no better, for 
his soul, too, by a new, and in the Eng- 
lish language unheard-of mode of con- 
veyance, “wing'd to the dwelling of 
the damn’d.” Mr Montgomery may 
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say, that Byron and Bonaparte are 
not meant in this libellous and most 
unchristian poem; but I must inform 
him, that merely concealing the name 
is no defence against a charge of per- 
sonality. If I were to describe a young 
man vainly puffed up with an idea of 
his own poetical powers—a person who, 
by an inflated style, endeavours ta hide 
a poverty of ideas—whose only images 
are drawn, with the most sickening 
monotony, from the sea, the wind, and 
the sun—whose attempts at the su- 
blime, like vaulting ambition, overleap 
themselves, and fall o’ the other side— 
whose affectation of piety, luckily for 
him, is too absurd to be any thing 
but ridiculous,—and, finally, whose 
works cannot be ushered into the world 
without a portrait of the author, to 
shew what a prim and prejink-look- 
ing fellow has written a book,—if I 
were to write all this, surely, although 
I never mentioned his name, and even 
disclaimed all personality in the pre- 
face, nobody would believe that I 
meant any one but Mr Robert Mont- 
gomery ? 

You see, most illustrious North, 
how, by reflecting for a short time on 
the impertinence and foppery of these 
two small bardlings, I have had the 
happiness of stirring up my bile ; and 
after a long dreamy trance of undis- 
turbed good-nature, no one who has 
not experienced it can describe the fe- 
licity of a good hearty rage. It re- 
sembles the feeling with which, after 
being becalmed for many days, when 
the ship, in the smooth world of wa- 
ters, has lain lifeless, with its sails un- 
breathed upon by a single breeze, the 
sailor sees far off the surface of the 
ocean darkening beneath the shadow 
of a wind, then breaking into a thou- 
sand crested billows, and at last dash- 
ing in spray against the vessel’s side, 
while the canvass gocs up with the 
sound of a thousand wings, and away, 
away, the glorious shipdashes through 
the foam, dancing over the waves, as 

“if proud of her own might and beau- 
ty. Even thus do I feel the rising of 
my noble rage ; first, it comes in a 

~ thrill of half- defined contempt, slight- 
~ Ty curling the lip—then a heat glowing 

‘and swelling at the heart—till, finally, 

“it sets Tegs, arms, hands, and feet 

“moving and quivering like roots and 

“branches n'a storm; the face grows 
red, the eyes sparkle, and the book is 
thrown into the fire-place, and the 
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body on the nearest sofa, in a deli- 
cious and mingled agony of indigna- 
tion and satisfaction! 

It would take a month to follow the 
Arcades ambo, these Beeotian brothers, 
through all their dulness. The Open- 
ing of the Sixth!Seal has been compas 
red, in some Scotch Journals, to Pol- 
lok’s Course of Time!! and no doubt 
the indignant author considers the 
verdict which has been passed in fae 
vour of that poem is to be attri- 
buted to national partiality; but a 
verdict in his favour, I venture to 
say, will never be produced in an 
nation by any feeling of the kind. 
And if, as he says in the preface, 
though he is now anonymous, he is 
not altogether unknown, I am only 
sorry that he should have exposed 
himself on any previous occasion. 
It would be much more sensible, in 
gentlemen like him and the other 
star, to confine themselves to scrap- 
books and tea-tables, where, I doubt 
not, if their autograph is tolerably 
good, and their powers of swallowing 
tea any thing considerable, they will 
cut a much more respectable figure 
than they doin their present appear. 
ance. Print is a very cold-blooded, 
unfeeling sort of affair. It strips off 
the trappings of the drawing-room 
bard with astonishing celerity, and 
withers, in a moment, the laurel that 
maids and matrons have placed upon 
his brow. Verses that aunts and cou- 
sins have applauded to the sky—invo- 
cations to Death, that have prompted 
sentimental milliners to commit sui- 
cide—in the seductive blazonry of best 
Bath paper and neat small hand, are 
received with no yearnings after the 
tomb by the most suicidal of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, when exposed in the 
glaring nakedness of type. 

I have no doubt, if they had con- 
fined themselves to humbler themes 
—and especially Mr Montgomery—he 
might have passed among his friends 
for a very ingenious young man, and 
by no means a contemptible poet. 
But when he launches his shallow 
skiff, which might have glided quiet- 
ly and gracefully enough over the 
calm waters of a rural stream, ‘and 
glinted picturesquely from among’ the 
drooping willows that wavéed in some 
secluded nook upon the banks—when 
he launches this fragile bark upon the 
ocean, ‘and in storms ‘wher ‘mighty 
ships, the Dryden or ‘the Wordsworth, 
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would be but playthings to their fury, 
no wonder it is swallowed up and dis- 
appears from the face of the deep, with 
but one solitary bubble on the waters, 
to tell that it ever had existence. Mr 
Montgomery's powers at best amount 
to the pretty; the grand and the su- 
blime are quite beyond his reach. 
And yet, from the choice of his sub- 
jects—the mysteries of Hell and Hea- 
ven, and the awful realities of Death 
—it is to be feared that somebody has 

rsuaded him, or he has persuaded 

imself, that he has genius of the lof- 
tiest order—that he has Hercules’ 
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strength, when in fact he has tothing 
but Ercles’ vein. 

In case you should think my strice 
tures not supported by evidence, onl 
look on the following passage at which 
I have opened the book by chance: 
It is taken from ‘* The Vision of 
Heaven,” and meant to be awfully ime 
pressive. The subject, to those who 
feel properly, will make it awful at 
all times, and an awfully impressive 
instance it is in the present case of 
** j]l-starred ambition,” and common- 
place imagination. See the glittering 
of Vauxhall transported into Heaven. 


An > Lar infinitely vast 


And 


escent, roof’d with rainbows, whose 


Transparent gleams a mingled radiance shed, 
Before me lay ; beneath this dazzling vault 
Glory, beyond the wonder of the heart 


To 


ream, around interminably blazed. 


I felt, but cannot paint the vision there ! 
While with permissive gaze J glanced the scene, 
A whelming tide of rich toned music roll’d, 
Waking delicious echoes, as it wound 
From melody’s divinest fount. All heav’n 
Glow’d bright, as, like a viewless river, swell’d 
The deep’ning music! Silence came again! 
And where I gazed, a shrine of cloudy fire 

_ Flamed redly awful ; round it thunder walk’d, 
And from it lightning look’d out most sublime !!!! 
Here, throned in unimaginable bliss 
And glory, sits the One Eternal Power, 


Creator, Lord, and Life of all. 


Again, 


Stillness ethereal reign’d ; and forth appear’d 
Elysian creatures robed in fleecy light, 
Together flocking from celestial haunts 
And mansions of purpureal mould,” &c. &c. 


On this extract I shall make no fur- 
ther remark, as ridicule, of which 
alone it is susceptible, might have the 
appearance of irreverence or levity, 
sins which I am anxious to avoid in 
my own case, while I reprobate them 
in another’s. But almost the whole 
of his poems may.shelter themselves 
under this plea, as a criminal screen- 
ed himself from justice, by hiding in 
the sanctity of a temple. For this 
reason I pass by the rest of these 
“ good-men drivels,” sacred poems, 
and now, by way of a little amuse- 
ment, let me diyert myself with their 
minor effusions. 

Lam sorry the first thing that comes 
in my Way 38 a most facetious and hu- 
morous Elegy on the Death of George 
Canning. Perhaps, as.one of the wor- 


thies—I forget which—says inthe body 
of his book—he approves of the old 
custom of celebrating births with tears, 
and funerals with mirth and liyeli- 
ness, and therefore sung the states- 
man’s death, with the intention of 
raising our laughter. In this he has 
entirely wots From one end of 
the threnody to the other, there is 
not a stanza that is not more grin-mo-« 
ving than Grimaldi; a smile comes 
on the face at the first line, and, by a 
delightfully gradual production of i 
dicrous images, the fun goes on in- 
creasing to the very. conclusion, at 
which time the reader is left with his 
sides sore from the shaking, and ab- 
solutely with tears running down his 
cheeks :— 
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‘©Hark! Freedom’s wail has awed the wind 
Careering round pale Albion’s shore, 
A death-dirge for the giant mind, 
Whose light on earth is quench’d, and o’er ;~ 
A pillar of the world’s renown, 
The lion once that trampled slavery down, 
Is now no more. 
But England, wipe thy weeping eyes, 
For such a patriot never dies.” 


What a succession of images is here 
presented! First, the wind, in the 
midst of its career, which, in imita- 
tion of a boy riding on a stick, is round 
and round ina circle, is awed by Free- 
dom’s wail, much in the same way as 
the aforesaid boy would be, by hear- 
ing his father, over a glass of toddy, 
all of a sudden lift up his contorted 
visage to the cieling, and, pulling out 
his red cotton handkerchief, begin at 
the pitch of his voice to blubber and 
“« greet.” The boy would pause with 
the walking-stick still between his legs, 
and look up with a countenance of the 
most breathless awe at the great yam- 
mering blockhead, his father; and, 
doubtless, hearing him still roaring 
and sobbing, would drop the stick in 
an agony of wonder, and “ greet” too, 
as loud as he was able. Secondly, a 
death- dirge is wailed for a giant mind, 
which is first a candle, then a pillar, 
then a lion, and finally, to the great 
relief of slavery, and the poet, “‘ is now 
no more.” 

In the last two lines, he tells Eng- 
land to wipe her eyes, for such a pa- 
triot never dies ; which, in a jocular 
poem in celebration of his death, is 
very consoling, but somewhat difficult 
to be believed. 

In this strain the poem goes on, and 
describes him, body and mind, in the 
most amusing and mirthful manner : 


“His lips glow’d like portals toa mind 
O’erflow’d with musical sublimity!— 
His spirit’s glory fair and bright, 
And beautiful as seraph light, 
Will live on everlastingly.”’ 


What is here meant by musical su- 
blimity, I cannot make out ; but per- 
haps the poem was meant for Braham, 
or Zuchelli, and unfortunately the mi-« 
nister died first. 

But the last stanza is the chef d’« 
guvre ; and here the absurdity rises 
to a pitch even above what the prece- 
ding foolery had prepared us for ; and 
the novelty of the last injunction, and 
the reason for it, after tears have for 
some time been falling over a patriot 
who cannot die, but who is now bu- 
ried, come upon us with a laughter- 
moving absurdity, which it is impos- 
sible to resist :— 

* But Canning’s gone! I heard the knell 

That echoed o’er his grave : 

It sounded like a last farewell 

Of freedom to the brave. 

But let not tears of anguish start, 

His tomb is in his country’s heart.” 

Thus weak and commonplace is 
the styleof his wnsacred poems. Youth 
on the very edge of childhood, can be 
no excuse for this; and since we see 
what his Muse performs on ground 
which is not too sacred for human 
footsteps, we shall be better able to 
form an idea of her achievements, in 
loftier and more hallowed scenes. The 
anonymous, but “‘ not altogether un- 
known,” author of the Opening of the 
Sixth Seal, is, if possible, still more 
contemptible in his minor poems. Did 
the meanest Cockney, in the incalcu- 
lable minuteness of his power of ima- 
gining a tempest, ever think of any 
thing so utterly silly as these lines 
from “‘ The Voice of the Storm ?”— 


Children of Earth ! O, look ye here, (!!!) 
Where my course I am speeding upon the air ; 
Do you see the fires that are pillow’d now, 
Sullenly sleeping upon my brow ? 

Do you hear the deep and the distant moan, 
Of the thunders that rest here so sad and lone? 
Do you mark the might that is mine on high, 
As f sail so solemnly o’er the sky ? 

Do you hear the groans of the fretful wind, 
Whose sleepless wing may no slumber find, 
But ceaselessly toils to be roaming free, 

Over the earth realms, over the sea Pc. 
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From this specimen of his powers, 
we may easily see what his genius must 
make of the Opening of the Sixth Seal, 
and the appearance of the world at 
the Last Day! And now, to be se-~ 
rious: To have failed—egregiously 
failed—in doing any thing like justice 
to a subject like this, would be no dis- 
grace to the finest poet now aiive ; but 
there are no men, I am convinced, but 
these two—whom in this paper I have 
classed together—who would exult in 
making sodaring an attempt, and vaunt 
of it as a performance worthy of praise, 
that they had made the most appalling 
mysteries of our religion the matter 
of their fustian verses,—that they had 
bedizened with tinsel ornaments the 
sacred, because the inspired, simplicity 
of St John, and covered with ambitious 
finery the glories of that Throne, from 
whose insufferable brightness the 
angels shield their eyes beneath the 
shadow of their wings. 

But with people of their description 
it is difficult to deal. If it is objected 
to them that their efforts are not only 
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weak in exeeution, but presumptuous 
in attempt, they shelter themselves 
behind a prayer ; and complacently 
looking forward to an immortality of 
fame, allow ‘‘ the scorner to curl his 
lip profane, and pour contempt on 
what he cannot feel.” It is impossible, 
in the face of such broad proclamations 
of their own holiness, to say that these 
proclamations are all untrue; but if 
their sanctity is of so powerful a kind, 
it is unfortunate that they cannot keep 
it more to themselves, but, like the 
Pharisees of old, make prayers in our 
streets. As it is said to be a superfi- 
cial grief which vents itself in labour- 
ed elegies, I am inelined to think that 
religion somewhat shallow, which is 
on every occasion bringing itself for- 
ward ; and if their worshipof their God 
be sincere, and their belief in his re 
velation be firma, let them remember 
the most powerful and beautiful line 
which was ever written in a hymn of 
thanksgiving, and let “ expressive si« 
lence muse his praise.” 





A LETTER ABOUT MEN AND WOMEN. 


Dear Srr, 

Pore says, the proper study of man- 
kind is man ; and perhaps he is right: 
but I wish he had told us in what 
point of view he was to be studied ; 
for really the diversities of body, mind, 
and character, among the human race, 
are so prodigious, and so far beyond 
classification, that to study him 
thoroughly is impracticable. I could 
easily write a grand article on him in 
this manner :—Man, though envelo- 
ped in a form of clay, is nevertheless 
the peculiar emanation of the divini- 


FROM THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


ty! For, does he not exhibit proofs of 
his high origin in the admirable struc 
ture of his whole frame, the beautiful 
arrangement of his features, and more 
especially in his powers of reflection, 
thought, and invention, as well as his 
surprising capability of carrying into 
execution his plans and conceptions? 
Of all terrestrial beings, indeed, man 
appears as it were an abstract of crea- 
tion, the offspring and the sovereign 
of the earth— 


Nature in man capacious souls hath wrought, 

And given them voice expressive of their thought ; 
In man the God descends, and joys to find 

The narrow image of his greater mind. 


This is all very well, Mr Hogg, 
though nothing new, you will say ; 
but is there not another portrait to be 
drawn ; and, after viewing him in the 
possession of all his distinguished ex- 
cellencies, how vastly indebted is he 
to the influence of cultivation! And 
how humiliating is the consideration, 
that in an uncivilized state he evinces 
comparatively little superiority to the 
beasts that perish! 


This consideration makes me to lean 
very much to the theory of Lord 
Monboddo, which I think a most in- 
genious one; for really it is hardly 
feasible that man can be both a dis- 
tinct genus and a distinct species. But 
the theory was too degrading for the 
proud heart of man to admit, and 
was, therefore, utiiversally cried down ; 
though, even in a moral point of view, 
it was an excellent one ; because, if the 
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near approximation of the one species 
to the other is to be viewed asa bodily 
degradation, is it not, on the other 
hand, a most powerful stimulus to a 
noble and virtuous elevation of mind ? 
For he who has a mean opinion of the 
dignity of his nature, willact in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself in his own estimation. 

Had our poet said that the proper 
study of mankind was woman, it 
would have been more to the purpose ; 
and there he would have gotten every 
man in the world to have joined him, 
although every class would have taken 
her from a different point of view. 
The poet would have viewed her as a 
thing of the most perfect beauty and 
adoration,—as the connecting link be- 
tween heaven and earth.—The great 
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agricultural improvers, such as Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Rennie of Phantassie, 
and Gideon Scott, would merely have 
studied her proportions with a view to 
the improvement of the breed.—The 
lover, as the being in whose society all 
earthly es is centred.—The an- 
chorite and querulous divine, as the 
root and spring of all evil. And the 
student of anatomy, as a grand and 
glorious subject for dissection ! 

There is no doubt that the proper 
study of mankind is woman ; and Mr 
Pope was wrong ; for the endless va- 
riety of character among the sex is of 
itself a mine, endless and inexhausti- 
ble ; but to study them in their do- 
—_ capacity, is the sweetest of 
al— 


Man may for wealth or glory roam, 
But woman must be blest at home. 
To this her efforts ever tend, 

"Tis her great object and her end. 


So says one poet, I have forgot his name. Another hath this expression 


O woman! lovely woman! Nature form’d thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without thee. 


But the sweetest thing that ever was 
said of woman in this amiable capaci- 
ty, or ever will be said again, is by a 
contemporary :—‘‘ A woman’s whole 
life is a history of the affections. The 
heart is her world; it is there her 
ambition strives for empire ; it is there 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. 
She sends forth her sympathies in ad- 
venture ; she embarks her whole soul 
in the traffic of affection ; and if ship- 
wrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is 
a bankruptcy of the heart !” 

Then with respect to her beauty, I 
require not to search for quotations ; 
for ‘there I could go on myself rhy- 


ming for hours together, and that very 
prettily too, as you know very well, 
sit; and as Mrs Grant knows as well, 
though she chose to deny it; and as 
all the rest of the beautiful and ac 
complished ladies in Edinburgh know, 
or might know ; and if they do not, 
they shall know, for here goes! and 
remember, it is all off-hand ; at least, 
it is so far off-hand, that I only just 
lift - eyes on Yarrow, and the hill 
beyond it, between every two lines. 
Now, I must begin with her very 
oung, from a certain vision that I 
ave this moment in my eye:— 


A gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 
Neither a woman nor a child ; 
But dancing on the verge between, 
With air and motion cherubim. 
Too gay to mark the mystic bound ; 
Almost too light to tread the ground. 
Weak childhood’s toys and trifles o’er, 
And maidhood’s glories all before. 
How can such being, pure, refined, 
But tread upon the yielding wind ! 
An eaglet o’er her skoora riven ; 
A ‘cygnet on the skirts of heaven ; 
A. streamer in the ether blue ; 

» rainbow on the morning dew ; 
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A thing to place on fairy throne, 
And lover's mind to dwell upon, 


For me, I’m beauty’s slave eonfest;; 
Without it, hopeless and unblest ; 

And so are all, gainsay who can: 

For what would be the life of man, 

If left in desert or in isle, 

Unlighted up by beauty’s smile ? 

Even though he boasted monarch’s name, 
And o’er his own sex reign’d supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway, 
If lovely Woman were away— 

What were his life? what could it be? 
A vapour on a shoreless sea, 

A troubled cloud, in darkness toss’d, 
Along the waste of waters lost ; 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Without a steersman, or a sail, 

A star, or beacon-light before, 

Or hope or haven evermore, 

A thing without a human tie— 
Unloved to live, unwept to die. 


Take Woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her ; 
Else as well may you take the storm, 

In all its hideousness, to form 

An estimate of nature’s cheer, 

And glories of the bounteous year ; 
Take her in all her filial duty— 

A virgin glowing in her beauty ; 

And say, if such a form is given 

For loveliness by bounteous Heaven ! 
The mantling blush so sweetly an 
Changing the pale rose to the red ; 

The downy locks with roses twined, 

Or wanton waving in the wind. 

The graceful form, the gliding tread, 
Too light to bruise the daisy’s head ; 
And smile, that, like the morning dew, ~ 
Sheds gladness on the gazer’s view.— 

O wake me from my raptured dream, 
For more than perilous is the theme! 





What think you of that, Mr North? 
I'll take a bet of five to one, that there 
is not a bard in Britain shall beat me 
at rhyming about the beauty of wo- 
man. Nay, I challenge them all to 
the trial, except Professor Wilson, in 
whose case the bets are only to be 
equal; and leaving Queen Mary, 
Queen Hynde, Mary Lee, Kilmeny, 
and all the names that end with “ x” 
out of the question, I shall start with 
any of them on new ground. 

But there are many characters 
among the sex with whom I am de« 
lighted, and who are the very reverses 
of being beautiful. You are badly off 
for original characters among the 


Edinburgh ladies! You have plenty 
of beauty, elegance, and accomplish 
ment; but then they are all of the 
same kind. You surely have a sort 
of steam-engine, like a mill, that 
grinds them all into the same polish ; 
for once one has met with a delight« 
ful creature, whom it is impossible not 
to admire, after going on and on, he 
comes to a thousand, whose beauty 
and qualities are precisely of the same 
proportions, and he knows not which 
is the original. _ 

Therefore, sir, I may truly say of 
ou, as the Scotsman said of the Eng« 
ish, after having: been at Liverpool 

for three weeks, on a visit to his son; 
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*‘ Weel, John, tell us what ye think 
o’ the English now, after ye hae been 
sae lang amang them ?” 

“ Why, ‘deed, to tell the truth, 
they’re no that ill folks ava, thae 
Englishers. They’re guid fallows o’ 
their meat an’ drink, and excessively 
good-natured. But, O man, they are 
badly off for a language! I never saw 
oughtlikeit, man ; for itis wi’ the great- 
est defeeckwulty ane can ken a word 
they say. An’ for as plain as I speak— 
an’ it is weel kend there’s no a man 
in a’ Annandale speaks plainer nor 
me—deil be on them gin they could 
ken what I said! It is really waesome 
to be amang them ; for, O man, they 
are badly off for a language !” 

So say I of you, sir. O! man, but 
you are badly off for original female 
characters. It is in the inland dales 
of Scotland where we have them in all 
their native symmetry of mind, while 
every one of these mental structures 
differs as much from the rest as the 
Gothic style from the Corinthian. 
Among the farmers’ wives in the west 
of Scotland, from the Clyde to the Sol- 
way, this is peculiarly the case—I mean 
among the working farmers, with which 
industrious class the greater part of 
that populous district of the realm is 
stocked. There you fiud a new cha- 
racter at the head of affairs in every 
household—a distinct species of being 
from all the rest, who does not follow 
the example of her neighbours in one 
instance, not even in churning the 
milk—yet every one of these is strenu- 
ously aiming at the same purpose, that 
of “‘ garring ends meet.” 

We have somefew of those here, too, 
but not somany. I have one in my 
eye, whom I shall denominate the 
Goodwife o’ Traquair, who, if the po- 
sition be admitted, that the proper 
study of mankind is woman, is one of 
the richest studies I have seen. When 
she comes first into a party of her own 
class, a stranger would think, as I have 
erst done, that she was going to quar- 
rel with every one present. She snaps 
at one, finds fault with another, and 
contradicts a third plump to his face; 
but by the time she has been fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the party, she 
enters into all their sympathies and 
humours with the deepest interest, and 
will eonverse about them for a whole 
day or night. All the evil deeds that 
men or women do she ascribes to the 
corruption of our nature, a hint of 
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which mingles almost with every one 
of her remarks, and has a most happy 
effect. Once she begins, her volubility 
is without end, yet she always coms 

lains that she cannot get a word spo- 

en—no, not a single word she can 
get thrust in, the rest are all so intent 
on speaking! Then her husband, who 
takes his snuffand glass rather heartily, 
is the constant butt of her raillery. 
When other topics begin to flag in in- 
terest, she turns on him, which is a 
source of never-ending excitation and 
amusement. She hasfrequently caught 
him in scrapes, real or pretended, with 
the servant maids, with which she is 
quite delighted, as she calls it ‘ get- 
ting a girn in his neck ;” and I have 
seen him so hard put toit, that he had 
no other resource but to take out his 
mull and offer her a snuff. 

This was on a particularly trying 
occasion for him. ‘There was then a 
very pretty girl a servant in the house, 
named Peggy Thomson ; she was mo- 
dest and virtuous; and as the Good« 
man, when in his cups, was frequent- 
ly teasing her, she did not like it, and 
told the Goodwife that she intended to 
leave the service on that account. The 
Good wife laughed heartily at the girl’s 
foolish conceit, and desired her never 
to regard him, for he was the most 
harmless, good-natured being in ex 
istence, ‘‘ but had joost gottin a gate 
o’ pooking at the lasses, an’ coudna let 
it alane.” 

Peggy seeming hardly to take in this 
character of her master, the Goodwife 
pressed her to tell what she was afraid 
of ; and Peggy at length answered, 
that he had pressed her very much 
for a private meeting in the cowhouse, 
and that so earnestly, that she was one 
night on the very point of complying ; 
and therefore she would not run the 
risk again. The Goodwife was both 
pleased and amused with Peggy’s sim- 
plicity and fears, and requested her to 
set the tryste with the Goodman at 
once, assuring her that he durst not for 
his life keep it ; “ and if he do,” add- 
ed she, “‘ I will come in with a candle 
and catch him, which will be the best 
sport of all.” Peggy's modesty, how- 
ever, took the alarm, and she refused 
to follow the Goodwife’s injunctions: 

At length it was agreed that Peggy 
should set the tryste, which she did, 
and the Goodwife, dressed in Peggy's 
clothes, attended in her place. Per- 
haps the Goodwife made that story 
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worse than it was, but as she described 
it, it wasarichone, That he might 
screw up his courage, he went over to 
the inn, and filled himself more than 
half-seas-over, and then attended at 
the time and place appointed. The 
Goodwife was there before him, and 
sat for a good while listening, while 
he apostrophized himself—‘‘ Well ; 
here I am!—I say—Goodman, are 
you sure that last jug hasna rather 
dumbfoundered you? Think? No— 
I think not—I deny it—I’m rather 
steady—steady, boys, steady! I say, 
Peggy, are you here? Where are you, 
you sly elf? I hear you puffing like 
to burst with laughter, but I'll find 
you out.” 

Here the Goodman, as she de- 
scribed it, went groping in the dark 
towards the sound he heard, till, co« 
ming in contact with a cow that was 
lying puffing and chewing her cud, he 
stumbled over her, fell on her horns, 
and hurt himself. The cow, spring- 
ing up in great perturbation of mind, 
threw the Goodman upon another ly- 
ing cow, and that upon another, and 
another, till they tumbled him from 
the one end of the byre half-way to 
the other, while he was cursing them 
all the way. The Goodwife suppress- 
ed her laughter as well as she could, 
but he overheard her ; and still taking 
her for Peggy Thomson, he hasted to- 
wards her, threatening revenge: but 
instantly stopped short, witha “* What’s 
that? Dang it, I hae broken my nose! 
This is most extraordinar! When I 
was hauding out my arms at their full 
length, that my nose should be the 
langest o’ the three! Ane wad think 
it was impossible. Where are you, 
you little elf? Yousweet little rogue, 
where are you, I say?” 

Here the Good wife recited the whole 
particulars of the interview, which it 
is needless to recapitulate ; and at 
length she left him, and made her way 
into the house. All passed quietly over, 
and the Goodman believed he had had 
a meeting with the young, the lovely, 
and the modest Peggy Thomson. But, 
behold, the next day, as soon as the 
Goodwife got all the lads and lasses 
assembled in the kitchen, she wiled 
the Goodman in among them on pre- 
tence of taking some directions from 
him, and after these were all settled, 
she said, “‘ But I hae a queer story to 
tell you, Goodman.—What’s that ? 
Dang it, I hae broken my nose! wha 
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could hae trowed my nose was langer 
than baith my arms?” 

The Goodman stared as if his eyes 
would have leapt from their sockets. 

** An’ I'll tell you mair—Ah! ae 
kiss 0’ that velvet cheek is worth twen- 
ty of an auld wife! A plague on auld 
wives an’ horned cows! say I.” 

The Goodman took out his mull, 
took a hearty pinch, and presenting it 
to his helpmate, said, “ I say,—my 
bonny woman, I think the best thing 
ye can do is for till tak a snuff.” 

** NoI thank you, sir. You are 
very hardly set, I think.” 

** Hemh! I say, I think you had 
better tak ane.—Hemh !” 

I was once in the Goodwife’s kitchen 
about breakfast time, when the shep- 
herd and the ploughman lads and ser- 
vant lasses were all present ; a great 
noise of laughter ensued, of which 
perhaps I was partly the cause. The 
Goodwife came in like a fiery dragon, 
and I think I yet remember her speech 
word for word, although, had it been 
of late years, I could not have remem- 
bered a syllable. 

‘* What's a’ this guffawing and gab- 
bling about, now when the sun is 
at the south kip, the kye rowting on 
the loan, the hay lying in the swathe, 
the kirn to kirn, an’ the peats to bigg? 
Glaikit giglets! Do ye think to get 
through the warld this gate? Tehee, 
hee—heeing about the lads, an’ about 
courting favours, an’ kissing strings, 
an’ your master’s wark lying at the 
wa’! An’ yet ye will set up your jaws 
and insist on the highest wages, and 
the best o’ fare in the coontry! An’ a’ 
for doing what? Curling your locks, 
forsooth ; decking out your bit mortal 
clay bodies; primiming wi’ your smirks 
an’ your dimples, and rinning jinking 
an’ jowking after the bonny lads !” 

Here the lasses, who seemed to des 
light in their mistress’s scolding, be- 
gan to protest, with one voice, that 
they cared not for the lads ; when she 
went on—‘ There we go! There we 
go! Ilk ane ready wi’ a bit lee in her 
mouth, an’ a’ to cloak the waefu’ cor- 
ruption oe’ her nature! Ay, lack-a-day! 
that’s our besetting sin—the stain— 
the fruit-maele o’ the original trans- 
gression! Poor things, poor things ! 
you bloom, blowze, flirt, an’ flash on 
for a day, an’ then a’ down to poverty, 
pains, duds, an’ debility. Poor things, 
poor things! There’s nae help for it! 
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It is the preemary curse on us, an’ we 
canna get aboon’t! We were the first 
to sin, an’ we maun aye be the first to 
suffer! Our state’s but a state o’ suf- 
fering frae beginning to end ; an’ real- 
] yeh, hardly blame you for making 
the maist 0’ your youthfu’ day.—But 
bless me, will you stand haver-haver- 
ing on there til the day be done, an’ 
no gang to your wark? I never saw 
the like o’ you, for there’s nae end o” 
your speaking !” ‘ 

** Ay! now, Goodwife, ye hae just 
said a’ yoursell. I’m sure ye hae got- 
ten a’ to say for me.” 

“* Weel, I never heard sic imperti-« 
nence! I'll refer to him there, wha is 
an orra man, if I hae ever gottin in ae 
word. Gae away to your wark wi ye, 
idle huzzies! An’ be sure to come in 
i’ time for your dinner, for I’se war 
rand ye'll soon be growin’ hungry, 
poor things. Young creatures maun 
aye be feeding.” 

There was another time that the 
Goodwife and one of her lasses, Annie 
Blakely, were arguing about original 
sin, when the latter observed,—‘ I 
am; sure, Goodwife, you will acknow- 
ledge this, that. that same original sin, 
which ye blame. for a’ the evil under 
the sun, although it began wi’ steal- 
ing, yet hasna left us women folks ony 
inelination to steal.” 

‘** Has it no, hinny? Has it no left 
you ony inklin’ to steal, think ye? I 
wish you kend your ain hearts, and 
your ain natures, as weel as I do! 
What then gars you like to take a 
piece in the pantry, out o’ my sight, 
ten times better than at the kitchen 
table afore us a’? Ye dinna ken, I 
fancy, that I’m obleeged to hide the 
meat that I want to hae first eaten ? 
Ther it soon gangs !—vanishes!—the 
cats tak it!—the rottans hae been in 
hand wi’ it !—the dogs hae gotten in- 
te,the pantry! Whereas, were I pre- 
senting it on the kitchen table, there 
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wadna be a bite o’ it tasted. Yedin- 
na ken your ain natures, poor things, 
nor the strong bias ye hae to lean to 
the wrang side, which a’ springs frae 
natural corruption! an’ tit aiuce ye 
become sensible o’ that, you will never 
be able to correct or check a single 
error in your lives. Ye like a’ hidden 
an’ forbidden things, an’ despise whate 
ever is pressed on you. Oay! Oay! 
stolen waters are sweet, an’ bread eate 
en in secret is pleasant to women! 
Tell me this, now, Annie, what gars 
you like so weel to kiss an’ toy wi’ a 
bonny lad in the mirk, and yet, though 
you like him ever sae weel, what wad 
ye say war he to use ony freedoms wi’ 
you afore our een?” 

** Indeed, Goodwife, I would take 
him in the teeth.” 

“* There we go! There we go! A’ 
frae the same source! A’ frae the same 
fountain-head, that the first sin has 
puddled and stained sae grievously, it 
will never clear again till the end o’ 
time! Ifa spring be fouled on its way 
down the brae, it will soon brighten 
up again, for the clear water behind 
will wash away all impurities. But 
when the fountain-head has the foul 
stain in it, there is naething can purify 
that away! Ah, lack-a-day ! naething 
else but mixing wi’ the ocean o’ eters 
nity, and then rising again to the hea- 
vens purified todew! But gae away— 
gae away to your wark ; for gin I wad 
but stand an’ listen to you, shame fa’ 
me if ye wadna clatter on till night!” 

This, sir, is but one original sketch 
among many that I could give; but 
as I meant, when I began this letter, 
to have written on a different subject 
altogether, had my pen not run away 
with me, and it being too late to begin 
that now, I shall subscribe myself, as 
usual, yours most truly, 

James Hoe. 
Mount-BenceEr, 
July 13, 1829. 
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A DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT.’ 


For some time reports of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament have been more or 
less prevalent. If they be unworthy 
of credit, they at any rate show that 
in some quarters such a dissolution is 
thought a desirable matter. Perhaps 
they owe their birth to two causes— 
the very precarious state of the mi- 
nistry, and the notorious incompetency 
of the present House of Commons. 

_ Whatever may be the case amidst 
public men, the better part of the na- 
tion still sets a proper value on com- 
mon integrity. It still holds the man, 
no matter what his rank may be, to be 
false who violates a solemn promise— 
to be a knave who barters his prin« 
ciples for money or dignity—to be a 
traitor who betrays histrust ; and itstill 
holds that, as such, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, and treason, are more pernicious 
in the public man than in the private 
individual ; they are even more un- 

ardonable in the former than in the 

atter. Of course, the present House 

of Commons wholly stripped itself of 
public confidence and respect, by its 
conduct on the Catholic Question. 
Such conduct, without the aid of other 
matters, was amply sufficient to make 
the country look with much impa- 
tience for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

But it was in the last Session very 
greatly aided by other matters. The 
House of Commons is a public func- 
tionary, and one of the first of its 
duties is to apply the proper remedies 
to public suffering. What did it do 
touching the severe distress of the 
silk trade? It refused to enquire into 
the causes ; rejected the evidence press- 
ed upon it to shew what they were ; 
and on the mere assertions of the Mi- 
nistry, did what was calculated to 
make the distress more intolerable. 
What did it do touching the suffer- 


‘ ings of the community? It professed 


complete ignorance of the sources, and 
intrepidly declared that it could not 
condescend to seek information or de- 
vise remedies. Sir R. Vyvyan, like 
an upright and patriotic man, under- 
took the desperate task of attempting 
to pledge it to enquiry ; but lo! when 
his day of performance came, it had 
absconded, and no House of Commons 
could be found. The newspapers fre- 


quently put astonishing ‘nonsense ins 
to the mouths of its members + and 
they made Mr Baring’ say in effect, 
that it ought to let ill alone: ‘The 
truth of the ancient maxim, Let 
well alone, has been often established ; 
but that of this new one will, we sus- 
pect, be long matter of controversy. 
It seems to us that there would be 
small wisdom in saying to those anxi« 
ous to drag a drowning man out of 
the water—Let him alone. However, 
these are days of marvellous disco- 
veries, and we may be much mista- 
ken. As the House had long been 
acting on the persuasion, that to let 
well alone was destructive to the pub 
lic weal, it very consistently adopted 
Mr Baring’s new maxim. If this 
gentleman erred here, he also wanders 
ed from the truth, in intimating that 
the House was like a man in the dark, 
He ought to have said it was like the 
man who bandaged or put out his eyes 
to prevent himself from seeing by the 
light which on every side flashed up- 
on him. Without discussing further 
so knotty a point, we will observe, the 
House resolved, that as it was in the 
dark, it ought to remain so, and theres 
fore it would neither seek light nor 
suffer its midnight darkness to be mo- 
lested. 

Having in this manner deprived it- 
self of eyes, the House acted the blind 
man in an inimitable manner. Ho- 
nourable members, in effect, gravely 
put forth these new and surprising 
truths:—Bad harvests make corn cheap. 
Foreign wool makes British dearer, 
by rendering it unsaleable. The wear- 
ing of foreign silks instead of British 
ones, enlarges the consumption of the 
latter. To employ the population, even 
if not fully, is to overtrade. To ems 
ploy British ships and workmen’ ins 
stead of foreign ones, is to overtrade. 
The issue of small notes four years ago 
causes distress at present. The fact 
that more factories exist, and more 
goods are fabricated now than ever 
seen six years ago, is a proof of overs 
trading ; no matter how the popula- 
tion may increase, there must be no 
increase of production and trade. To 
take away a man’s trade or capital can- 
not possibly injure him; to compel 
him to sell at a loss must greatly be= 
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It is the preemary curse on us, an’ we 
canna oy aboon’t! We were the first 
to sin, an’ we maun aye be the first to 
suffer! Our state’s but a state o’ suf< 
feri pgeden agreed to end ; an’ real- 
ly I can y blame tory for making 

maist 0” youthfu’ day.—But 
bless me, ‘ou stand haver-haver- 
ing on there till the day be done, an’ 
no to your wark? I never saw 
the like o ad there’s nae end o’ 
we Ay! now, Goodwife, ye hae just 
said a’ yoursell. I’m sure ye hae got- 
ten a’ to say for me.” 

* Weel, I never heard sic imperti- 
nence! I'll refer to him there, wha is 
an orra man, if I hae ever gottin in ae 
word. Gae away to your wark wi’ ye, 
idle huzzies! An’ be sure to come in 
i’ time for your dinner, for I’se war- 
rand ye'll soon be growin’ hungry, 
poor things. Young creatures maun 
aye be. _ 

There was another time that the 
Goodwife and one of her naam, — 
Blakely, were ing about origi 
sin, io he later observed,—* I 
am sure, Goodwife, you will acknow- 
decige this, that that same original sin, 
w ye blame for a’ the evil under 
the sun, although it began wi’ steal- 
ing, yet hasna left us women folks ony 
inclination to steal.” 

* Has it no, hinny? Has it no left 
you ony inklin’ to steal, think ye? I 
wish you kend your ain hearts, and 

our ain natures, as weel as I do! 
t then gars you like to take a 

jece in the 

Ce ames better at the. ki 
table afore us a’? Ye dinna ken, I 
fancy, that I’m o to hide the 
meat that I want to first eaten ? 
Then it soon gangs !—vanishes!—the 
cats tak it!—the rottans hae been in 
hand wi’ it !—the dogs hae gotten in- 

to the pantry! Whereas, were I 
senting it on the kitchen table, there 
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wadna be a bite o’ it tasted. Yedin. 
na ken your ain natures, poor things, 
bor the strong bias ye hae to lean to 
the wrang side, which a’ springs frae 
natural corruption! an’ till aince ye 
become sensible o’ that, you will never 
be able to correct or check a single 
error in your lives. Ye like a’ hidden 
an’ forbidden things, an’ despise what- 
ever is pressed on you. O ay! Oay! 
stolen waters are sweet, an’ bread eat- 
en in secret is pleasant to women! 
Tell me this, now, Annie, what gars 
—— weel to kiss an’ toy wi’ a 

y lad in the mirk, and yet, though 
you like him ever sae weel, what wad 
ye say war he to use ony freedoms wi’ 

ou afore our een?” 

“ Indeed, Goodwife, I would take 
him in the teeth.” 

** There we go! There we go! A’ 
frae the same source! A’ frae the same 
fountain-head, that the first sin has 
puddled and stained sae ——— it 
will never clear again till the end o’ 
time! Ifa spring be fouled on its way 
down the brae, it will soon brighten 
up again, for the clear water behind 
will wash away all impurities. But 
when the fountain-head has the foul 
stain in it, there is naething can purify 
that away! Ah, lack-a-day ! naething 
else but mixing wi’ the ocean o’ eter< 


. nity, and then rising again to the hea< 


vens purified todew! But gae away— 
gee away to your wark ; for gin I wad 

ut stand an listen to you, shame fa’ 
me if ye wadna clatter on till night !” 

This, sir, is but one original sketch 
among many that I could give 3 but 
as I meant, when I began this letter, 
to have written on a different subject 
altogether, had my pen not run awa 
with me, and it being too late to begin 
that now, I shall subscribe myself, as 
usual, yours most truly, 
James Hoce. 

Mount-Bencer, 

July 13, 1829. 
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For some time reports of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament have been more or 
less prevalent. If they be unworthy 
of credit, they at any rate show that 
in some quarters such a dissolution is 
thought a desirable matter. Perhaps 
they owe their birth to two causes— 
the very precarious state of the mi- 
nistry, and the notoriousincompetency 
of the present House of.Commons. 

Whatever may be the case amidst 
public men, the better part of the na- 
tion still sets a proper value on com- 
mon integrity. It still holds the man, 
no matter what his rank may be, to be 
false who violates a solemn promise— 
to be a knave who barters his prin. 
ciples for money or dignity—to be a 
traitor who betrays histrust ; and it still 
holds that, as such, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, and treason, are more pernicious 
in the public man than in the private 
individual ; they are even more un- 
msg in the former than in the 
atter. .Of course, the present House 
of Commons wholly. stripped itself of 
public confidence and respect, by its 
conduct on the Catholic Question. 
Such conduct, without the aid of other 
matters, was amply sufficient to make 
the country look with much impa- 
tience for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

But it was in the last Session very 
greatly aided by other matters. The 
ouse of Commons is a public func- 
— and one = the first <i 
uties is to apply the proper remedies 
to public su + by What did it do 
touching the severe distress of the 
silk e? It refused to enquire into 
the causes ; rejected the evidence press- 
ed upon it to shew what they were ; 
and on the mere assertions of the Mi- 
nistry, did what was calculated to 
make the distress more intolerable, 
What did it do touching the suffer- 
ings of the community? It professed 
complete ignorance of the sources, and’ 
intrepidly declared that it could not 
condescend to seek information or de- 
vise remedies. Sir R. Vyvyan, like 
an upright and patriotic man, under- 
took the desperate task of attempting 
to pledge it to enquiry; but lo! when 
his day of performance came, it had 
absconded, and no House of Commons 
could be found. The newspapers fre~ 
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quently put astonishing nonsense in-« 
to se wanthe of its members; and 


they made Mr Baring say in effect, 
that it t to let 1 alo . The 
truth of . ancient maxim, Let 


well alone, has been often established ; 
but that of this new one will, we sus- 
t, be long matter of controversy. 
t seems to us that there would be 
small wisdom in saying to those anxi- 
ous to drag a drowning man out of 
the water—Lethim alone. However, 
these are days of marvellous disco. 
veries, and we may be much mista- 
ken, As the House had long been 
acting on the asion, that to let 
well alone was destructive to the pubs 
lic weal, it very consistently adopted 
Mr Baring’s new maxim. If this 
gentleman erred here, he also wanders 
ed from the truth, in intimating that 
the House was like a man in the dark, 
He ought Awe have said it was — the 
man who bandaged or put out his eyes 
to prevent himself tons seeing. "the 
light which on every side - up- 
om him. Without discussing further 
so knotty a point, we will observe, the 
House resolved, that as it was in the 
dark, it ought to remain so, and theres 
fore it would neither seek light nor 
suffer its midnight darkness to be mo 
lested. 
Having in this manner deprived it. 
self of eyes, the House acted the blind 
man in an inimitable manner. Ho- 
nourable members, in effect, gravely 
put forth these new and surprising 
truths:—Bad harvests make corn cheap. 
Foreign wool makes British dearer, 
by rendering it unsaleable. The wear- 
ing of foreign silks instead of British 
ones, enlarges the consumption of the 


latter. To employ the population, even 


if not fully, is to overtrade. To em~ 
ploy British ships and workmen in- 
stead of foreign ones, is to overtrade. 
The issue of small notes four by ago 
causes distress at present. The fact 
that more factories exist, and more 
goods are fabricated now than ever 
seen six years ago, is a proof of over 
trading ; no matter how the popula- 
tion may increase, there must be no 
increase of production and trade, To 
take away a man’s traile or capital can- 
not possibly injure him; to com 

him to sell at a loss must greatly be« 


« 
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country was decided] — 3 and 
what it refused to do, country 
y called for as a remedy for its 
own sufferings. Its conduct in ree 
gard to the Anatomy Bill, proved, in 
& most striking manner, the complete 
absence of all community of feeling 
between it and the body of the nation. 
This revolting bill-was detested by all 
classes, but rpms 78 those which 
compose what is called the people, not 
only on account of its injustice and 
harbarity to the helpless, but from the 
outrage it offered to the best feeljngs 
of human nature ; and yet it 
the House almost without debate. 
Two or three virtuous members raised 
their voices against it, but nothing 
took place worthy of being called op- 
position. In truth, through the Ses- 
sion, the House made an ostentatious 
display of its utter di ub- 
lic and practically maintained 
that it was wholly independent of such 
feeling in both right and duty. 
That very choice specimen of a law- 
- giver, Mr Cam Hobhouse, deems such 
conduct in the House of Commons the 
bead sone of its due di of duty. 
The Marquis of Blandford, in the spi- 


, 


for 


[aug. 
rit of the patriot, and with the abilit 
and views of the statesman, m 
that it should be reformed ; and in 


representative is to have 

no community of sentiment with the 
constituent. eee one of = 
representatives country! Oh, 
no, he is only the representative of 
himself. The House of Commons re 
what an absur- 


t the 

diy! It oaght to t Mr 
Hobhouse and his paltry faction. If 
it will only in utter scorn of public 


feeling make the changes of constitu- 
tion and law desired by this unin- 
tt the country is to be 
ctically prohibited from electing it. 
en this is judged of, the sound and 
fury which he has so long been in the 


habit of ing the rabble of West- 
thinster with, should not be forgot- 
ten. 


Such are the audacious doctrines 
which are now openly advanced and 
acted on in the House of Commons. 

We are not dealing in empty decla- 
mation or trivial charges. Granting 
that every thing said by the House 
was most true, and every thing done 
by it was most well, still its words 
and acts were of a kind to cover it 
with public distrust and hostility. 

Hope of different conduct in it is 
wholly out of the question; this is 

evented by the erroneous and into- 
erable notions which it entertains 
touching its own powers. The doc- 
trine that the representative is not a 
mere agent is tortured into this.—He 
is the sole principal ; as he ought not 
to be the passive instrument of his con- 
stituents, they ought to be his passive 
instruments in all things. blic 
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cannot 
ies which 
y, or to 
‘may deprive them 

racter. Proof that the new system is 
erroneous, would be that Mr 
Huskisson, Mr Brougham, Mr Peel, 
&c., are not statesmen—are visionaries 
unfit to conduct 
dience to the 
would be a public confession of 
rance and 3 even the aban- 


ik 


blic affairs. Obe- . 
of the country, : 


donment of destructive experiments «,jori 


would bear much resemblance to such 
proof and confession. The House will 
a in ‘ceentels things, receive 
evidence nst itself, and pronounce 
its own condemnation ; it has fully 
convinced the country that it will not. 

The country, from all this, cannot 
‘think more favourably than it does of 


false principles, will inevitably ruin 
the empire ; powerful evidence exists 
that they are so founded, and the body 
of the community believes that 
are; yet the House of Commons will 
not make the least touchin 
their real cffects. ouse will 
not attempt to ascertain whether pub- 
lic distress be, or be not, capable of 


fensible ; they were compelled to take 
their stand on the plea of improper 
season, or on the one that the system 


- worked sufficiently well in 


on ate ears ight be . the- 
ory. can be tio longer 
ed. The working of the system 
nt now totally reversed. The close 
borough members, instead of being 
divided and balanced, form one par- 
ty; the independent ones, instead of 

ing the , are powerless. 
The close of being 
used to bring into Parliament men of 
talent and virtue, are used to bring 
into it mere mercenaries who possess 





who will’say that, 
the system has worked well, or 
not worked most balefully. The 
most destructive change which these 
ppalling times have seen, isthe change 
which has taken place in the working 
Save, Slowed’ che peuilathal: changes 
bo : 
which have filled the land with insol- 
vency and pauperism, partially de- 
_the constitution, and vitally 
i _Yeligion .and public morals. 
From it has flowed a House of Com- 
mons which is deaf to the prayers of 
the wronged and. distressed, which 
the petitions of the coun- 
try, and on which public opinion can- 
not make the least ee 
Out of Parliament, the question will 
find few enemies. por —_ until 
recently, opposed reform, did so to 
— the changes and innovations 
being made which have been 
made ; they did so to prevent the 
House of eo pe nes 
its’ present principles, and becoming 
what it is. Their grounds for 
sing it no longer exist ; they feel that 
well give them a 
worse House of Commons than the 


present gives them, and that 
the eleétive franchise could not be in 


il 


reformers may attempt, they will only 
look on with sullen, contemptuous 
hy. High-minded and honour- 
‘men will not, in future, subject 


treatment which public meetings and 
petitions against change so recently 
met with, they will not be again re- 
sorted to. No matter what extremi- 


no popular 
from the other part. 
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It was the duty of the borough 
i y keep dar 


prietors to 

power on the only ground on which it 
doing this, they have done overy thing 

i ve done every thin 

calculated to ensure its destrnctiont 
Not satisfied with the enemies they 
find amidst the lower orders, they 
seem determined to provoke the en- 
mity of the whole community. If 
their detestable coalition continue, the 
reformers must triumph. 

We do not speak thus to advocate 
the question of reform. Give us such 
a House of Commons as existed pre- 
viously to the last five or six years, 
and we will be content; divide and 
balance the borough interest, and we 
will ask no more. But this must be 
done, or the question must be carried. 
No honest man can be other than the 
enemy of this monstrous coalition ; 
no patriot can regard it as any thing 
but a scourge to hiscountry. We are 
not sure that it can, in the nature of 
things, endure much longer; but so 
long as it may endure, we hope the 
Marquis of Blandford will persevere, 
on the sound, patriotic, statesmanlike 
grounds he has chosen. ; 

But we believe that, under the pre- 
sent system of election, much may be 
done towards reforming the House of 
Commons ; and we caution the coun- 
try against being induced by the ques- 
tion of , to neglect individual 
effort. Let it take the proper mea- 
sures without loss of time ; for a dis- 
solution of Parliament will very pro- 
bably take place much sooner than the 
knowing ones dream of. 

There once existed a party in this 
House which bore the title. of “ The 
Country Gentlemen ;” and _ history 
proves that it was, not only an orna- 
ment, but something much more va- 
luable, to the country. What has de- 
stroyed this party? Has it been driven 
by the revilings of its enemies into 
the cowardly guilt of suicide? Or has 
it plunged into the whirlpool of apos- 
tasy and profligacy? Whatever may 
have caused its disappearance, it is cer- 
tain that no trace of its existence can be 
discovered. Instead of that powerful 
body which once in proud independ- 
ence held the balance bet ween contend- 
ing parties—fought the battles of the 

. ee. and agen BE og 
right feelings—knew no party but its 
country—and protected her rights, 
honour, laws, and institutions, as 
jealously from ‘the attaeks of men in 











i800) 
power, as from those of other enemies 


we find only spiritless, trembling, ser- 
vile instraments of that monstrous 
compound of Jacobinism and Cock- 
peyism, which has expelled every thing 
English from the House of Commons. 
the Country Gentlemen of Eng- 
land, not in Parliament, we say, what 
has produced this melancholy substi- 
tution? Why is England practically 
expelled from Parliament? Why is 
she practically expelled from the Ca- 
binet? Why is she in effect no longer 
suffered to share in the management 
of her own affairs, and assist in the 
governing of herself? You hold in 
your hanis the county representation, 
and ‘still you have no party in the 
House of Commons. You make a pre- 
sent of your birth-rights to a few fac- 
tious, or profligate Peers, and thereby 
assist in the ruin of your country. 
Look for evidence at the Fitzwilliams, 
Clevelands, and Greys, on the one 
hand, and the Rutlands, Beauforts, and 
Northumberlands,on theother. What 
ou thus foolishly give, is afterwards 
ly sold. Cast off the dictation of 
these Peers, select for yourselves, and 
send to. Parliament your.own honour- 
able, independent, and sey 2 party. 
If your country be no longer dear 
in your eyes, attend a little to personal 
interest. The corn law cannot be 
maintained under the present system ; 
but even if it can, the system will soon 
reduce the means of buying corn suf- 
ficiently to sink prices to the point 
requisite for re rent, and of 
course the value of You are on 
the brink of a precipice ; you must 
exert yourselves, or ruined ; you 
must de your duty. as honest English- 
men, or cease to be, in regard to estate, 
Country Gentlemen. - 
A change like this ought to accom- 
pany a dissolution of Parliament. 
Another most desirable one is, the 
getting rid of the old heads of the 
House of Commons. Rumour has 
been for some time busy in accom- 
plishing this matter, by making Mr 
Brougham a Judge, and_bestowing 
coronets on Sir F. Burdett, Mr Baring, 
Mr Peel, &c. As to Mr Brougham, it 
is easy to see what has befallen him ; 
and no one can feel surprise that his 
ublic.life has ended in this manner : 
e who constantly sacrifices country 
to faction, will always, when oppor- 
tunity serves, sacrifice every thing to 
interest. He is doubtlessly a 
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very worthy object to receive prefer- 
ment from the present Minis 5 but 
if England must have a poli 


like him, do not give him the ; 
but take him out of Parliament. If 
the English coronet be prostituted into” 
the b or reward of apostates and 
de es, we must endeavour to 
console ourselves with the reflection, 
that it may render them harmless. _. 
The most scandalous buying and 
selling of creed and conscience, at pre- 
sent the fashion, ought not to be dis« 
regarded by the community ;- and it 
must not be overlooked, that the sys« 
tem is as scandalous in the buyers.as 
in the sellers. . : 
A single new member has often 
given a decid ed turn to opinion and 
conduct in the House of Commons. 
It formerly ed, that new mem-- 
bers of talent and industry frequently. 
entered it, and either ousted the old” 
leaders, or dragged them into new 
p3ths ; but this is witnessed no longer. 
During a long term of years, no new 
one has gained reputation and influ- 
ence. ‘* The rising talent,” notwith- 
standing the extravagant boasting re- 
specting it, has only supplied commons 
place followers ;- and the old heads, 
with their one set of ideas, have prosed 
on in happy freedom from instructors 
and rivals. ; 
Sor Sertion, of Ps ager pow 4 
great light on the change which ought 
to take place here. Three years ago, 
in making some remarks on a speech 
delivered by this gentleman, touching. 
the election of the members for the 
county of York, we said,—Why was 
not Mr Sadler sent to Parliament in- 
stead of Mr Marshall? ‘The material 
part of the. wish implied in the ques 
tion is accomplished ; he has been sent 
to Parliament ; and amply has he jus- 
tified us for desiring it. In naming 
him, we must do justice to that indi- 
vidual to whom he is largely indebted 
for his seat. The Duke of Newcastle 
has used his parliamentary interest, 
not to aggrandize himself, but to serve 
his country—not to swell the ranks of 
apostasy, but to sustain the sin 
cause of principle and independence—- 
not to multiply the mercenaries of a 
ministry or a faction, but to confer 
their reward on genius and talent, and 
call them forth in snpport. of the bey 
cause of Ce po and patriotism. 1 
the recital of the fact, we will append 
no panegyric ; the brilliant wreath of 
R 


256 
honour which it forms needs no me- 
retricious addition. The claim. which 
this virtuous and high-minded noble- 
man has thus created on his injured 
and afflicted country, will not be for- 
gotten. 

To the Duke of Newcastle, the ex- 
cellent Earl of Falmouth, and their 
friends, we say,—W hat could not two 
or three first-rate men achieve for your 
sacred cause in the House of Com- 
mons? To such as the Marquis of 
Blandford we say,—Bury not your 
talent in the earth ; be ambitious and 
industrious ; add toil and application 
to ability and patriotism, and soar to 
eminence. 


Our conviction is, that such noble- 
men as we have named, have it in 
their power to make what would be 

ual to a very extensive reform in the 
House of Commons. They have no- 
thing to do beyond sending into it 
two or three men properly qualified 
by talents and acquirements to act as 
les The leaders practically con- 
stitute the House, and no first-rate 
iman of right principles could ary, Sug 
in it, without gathering around him 
a powerful party, particularly as he 
would receive such mighty support 
from the country at large. 

The leading men in cities and -bo- 

s content themselves at elections 
with returning such candidates as of- 
fer themselves: They make no effort 
to find suitable representatives. Such 
conduct contributes very largely to 
make the House of Commons what it 
is. Let these men meet, and invite 
‘those to represent them whose cha- 
Yacter and principles can be depended 
on. This w have in the House 
most beneficial operation. 

_ The obstacle to the formation of a 
prapet Heise of Commons which is to 
; in the Ministry, cannot, we 
think, have existence, although it 
may exist until the ruin of the empire 
isconsummated. This Ministry, which 
tmight have been founded on a rock, 
stands th out on the sands of de- 
qenetine. he Duke of Wellington 
has evidently laboured from the first 
‘to establish it on the borough interests. 
On made the Premier, he threw 
his net over the Clevelands, &c. amidst 
he Whigs ; and certain changes which 
taken P ica anew what he 
ely been doing with the Rut- 

lands, Bea ts, &c. amidst those who 
* Once were Tories. The Lowthers may 
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do what they please,-and still retain 
Office, and have high dignities thrust 
upon them, provided, however, that 
they will, like men of no principle, 
belong to him, no matter what he may 
do. Scotland now forms one enor. 
mous close borough, and he has made 
the proprietors of it hisown. He clear- 
ly makes it his grand principle to at- 
tach to him, without any regard to 
party or character, every man who has 
the command of votes in Parliament. 
In consequence, we see all the more 
notorious boroughmongers, as they are 
called, not only supporting, but bound 
to, the same Ministry. Is it from ho- 
nourable community of sentiment that 
the Clevelands and Rutlands, the Fitz- 
williams and Beauforts, now form one 
ty? Is it from unity of creed and 
eeling that their troops in the Lower 
House, the Broughams, Lowthers, and 
Mannerses, the Scarletts and Somer- 
sets, display unity of action? No! We 
look in vain: for the yote given with- 
out.a consideration. They have ob- 
tained, or are to have, equal shares of 
dignity and emolument ; and this con- 
sequence of their harmony reveals the 
cause. 

A Ministry having such a basis never 
could stand in this country ; the only 
enduring and popular one has been 
that which has had the balance of the 
borough interests against it. Such a 
mitistry must in the nature of things 
be both imbecile and profligate. It 
must put men into office, without any 
regard to qualification, for the sake of 
votes, and this will form one.cause of 
its imbecility. Another great cause 
must be found in intestine strife and 
animosity ; in proof we may refer to 
the history of the J.iverpool Ministry. 
The present Earl of Liverpool repre- 
sented in the last session, that the late 
Earl made it a principle to draw toge- 
ther men of all creeds and parties. 
What resulted from his labours of 
this description? Let the answer be 
found in the charges and recrimina- 
tions in which the members of the 
Liverpool Ministry indulged during 
the debates on the Catholic question. 
According to the evidence of the Duke - 
of Wellington; Lords Eldon, Sid- 
mouth, Plunkett, Westmoreland, Mr 
Peel, &c., almost every member of this 
Ministry in its latter days constituted 
a separate . From one party it 
increased ielf into three—the Liver- 
pool, Wellesley or Canning, and Gren- 





ones. Then the three m 

an. ——— manner, that a 
separate party was nd in nearly 
every nent of each. It ne- 
cessarily followed that almost the onl 
matter which this Ministry of all 
creeds and parties could on was 
this—to practise no principle, and to 
do nothing save what it was compelled 
ye Res degenerated into a ile 
a Ministry as ever scourged the coun- 
try. Lord. Westmoreland charged the 
deplorable state of Ireland in a la 
degree upon it. The Duke of Wel- 
lin and Mr Peel ascribed their sa- 
crifice of the constitution to the divi- 
sions and feuds which prevailed in, or 
‘were generated by this Ministry of all 
creeds and parties. Similar testimonv 
was given by most of its more pron:- 
nent members. 
‘. The construction of this Mini: 
necessarily made it profligate as well 
as incapable, by divesting its members 
of all principle. They were so much 


habituated to the sacrifice of principle, 
that it became almost their only one to 
do so. When official men imbibe the 
belief that to retain office they may act 
on. any creed, they are.rendered ca- 


a of committing any iniquity. 


this Ministry fell to pieces, it 
was seen how far ae construction had 
strip it of integrity. The part 
whic ne office under Mr Can- 
ning displayed profligacy almost with- 
out example ; and the other part has 
since exhibited profligacy still more 
dark and disgusting. - 
- The present Ministry must there- 
fore soon be ruined by the principle on 
which it stands. It must constantly 
have the weight of national feeling 
against it. It must be bound to unpo- 
pular conduct, and be continually 
preyed on by intestine strife and ani- 
mosity ; and it must be bound to im- 
becility and profligacy. It is now 
so weak that it exists merely because 
it has nothing to encounter in Par- 
liament worthy the name of Opposi- 
tion, and it must, from its nature, soon 
create there a powerful host of ene- 
mies. 


. Other causes may be named which 
will contribute to its fall. Its leading 
members are men of licentious private 
character, and this will operate strong- 
ly against it. It is destitute of tact 
and cleverness ; in truth, it is an ex- 
cessively blundering one. It exclu- 
ded O’Connell from Parliament, and 
.thereby covered itself with public 
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contempt ; the exclusion immediately 
produced proofs in Ireland of its con- 
summate ignorance and blindness in re= 
the disabilities. It is making 
itself odious by waging a personal war 
against the press, and it is conducting 
this war in such a bungling, malig- 
nant manner, as must make it detest 
ed. Its Whig instrument, Sir J. Scat- 
lett, commenced the attack on the 
Morning Journal on the ground that 
it was private cause of the Lord 


‘Chancellor. On discovering, not only 


that his tion was the subject of 
extend dateion on. the score of ‘its 


frivolous and ridiculous grounds, but 
that he could not gain a verdict, ‘he 
changed his proceedings, made his 
cause the public one of the whole Mi- 
nistry, and added to his ease a few 
more libels. Not content with 
this, he called the editor of the 

a coward, slanderer, and, as it is 4 
liar. The country sawin all this, mean, 
abominable ion, and its indig- 
nation reached the masters of the con- 
temptible Whig lawyer as well as him- 
self. The Ministry has only to act in 
this manner, to make itself hated. 

It is already feeling the consequences 
of its vicious construction. Deserted by 
the honourable part of the Tories, and 
bound by its bargains, it is now com- 
— to bring into office the Whigs. 

n proportion as it advances towards 
the latter, the less scrupulous part of 
the Tories recede from it. It is un- 
popular, and it can only seek recruits 
amidst unpopular men—amidst the 
Broughams and Huskissons, whose 
union with it will make it still moreso. 
It cannot provide for even the servile 
and sordid party men of both sides, 
and in consequence it will soon find a 
powerful portion of them amidst its 
foes. The providing for a part ofthe 
Whigs will send many of the rest into 

ition. We think it impossible 
for this Ministry to have long exist- 
ence. 

The Tories are daily becoming more 
decided in their opposition, and pur- 

ing themselves of the traitorous al- 

ies, who, under the mask of support, 
render them impotent.. The conduct 
of their heads in regard to the Cam- 
bridge election, proves that they most 
wisely will have no more to do with 
the half-and-half, any-side people. 
This alone would have very great ine 
fluence in forming a proper House of 

Commons. . 
A glance at the history of the last 





reign will shew what would operate 
werfully in giving to the House of 
mons its proper character. The 
leading ministers of the Third 
were, like himself, thoroughly English 
in principle and feeling, spotless in 
morals, and warm supporters of reli- 
gion. Living in times in which reli- 
gion and morals were assailed by such 
powerful enemies, that their preserva- 
tion seemed almost hopeless, they made 
England a highly religious and moral 
nation. This good monarch reared a 
race of virtuous statesmen. A virtu- 
ous court and cabinet made a virtu- 
ous aristocracy ; the Church was pu- 
rified by the purity of those who ap- 
pointed its heads; the high morals 
of the court and government spread 
through the community ; religious 
societies multiplied in every direction, 
and literature was so soem. 2 on the 
side of religion, that scarcely a novel 
was published which did not advocate 
it. The Ministerial party differed al- 
most as much from the Opposition 
one in morals as in political princi- 
ples ; its leaders were, in general, men 
of the highest private character ; while 
those ef the hostile one were, to a great 
tes in private life, or 


extent, profli 
deeply tainted with scepticism. 

All this necessarily produced a vir- 
tuous legislature—a House of Com- 
mons composed of men patriotic and 


honourable, disdaining faction, and 
incapable of apostasy. The seme 
causes would again produce the same 
effects. 

Let those who are not yet convine 
ced of the necessity of effort, reflect 
well on the following facts. The Bri- 
tish empire is now in reality governed 
upon what are called liberal opinions, 
and by the men who name themselves 
Liberals. 

What is the history of these Libe- 
rals and their opinions? Saying no- 
thing of what befell them during the 
war, these men declared that their 
principles would give to the republics 
of South America the utmost measure 
of felicity—an unexampled share of 
freedom, wealth, harmony, and pros- 
perity; and would overwhelm this 
country with trade. 

What is the issue? These repub- 
lics are the constant prey of licenti- 
ousness and anarchy—are scourged by 
the most destructive of all tyrannies — 
are, touching freedom, prosperity, and 


‘every human good, in a far worse con. 
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dition, than they were in before 

ined their indetitaidenes. pore i 

itional trade they may have given te 
this country is an evil rather than a 
benefit, from the losses and bad pay. 
ments which attend it. 

These Liberals induced the people 
of this country to lend many millions 
of money to these republics. 

What is the issue? The money is 
lost ; the republics pay neither prin- 
cipal nor interest. 

These Liberals successfully urged 
this country to embroil itself in the 
strife between Turkey and Greece. 

What is the issue? This country 
has aided Russia greatly in her war 
against Turkey, to the grievous in- 
jury of its own trade ; it has involved 
itself in dispute with Russia, and cre- 
ated the danger of general war. 

These Liberals declared that their 
new system of governing Ireland would 
produce harmony, tranquillity, loyal- 
ty, and order—would convert the Ca- 
tholics into subjects of the best charac- 
ter, and yield benefits of the first de- 
scription. 

What is the issue? This system, af- 
ter producing animosity, strife, in- 
subordination, convulsion, and an- 
archy, to an extent without example 
—after, according to the assertions of 
Ministers, placing Ireland on the brink 
of rebellion and civil war, has led to 
such an inroad on the Constitution, as 
has surrounded the empire with the 
greatest dangers. Ministers now de- 
clare that this system was one of scan- 
dalous misgovernment, and that it 
created such a state of things as com- 
pelled them. to sacrifice the Constitu- 
tion, outrage public rights, and endan- 
ger public possessions, as they have 
done. 

These Liberals declared, that the 
application of their opinions would 
yield splendid benefits to the Shipping 
Interest. 

What is the issue? Ever since it 
took effect the shipowners have been 
compelled to carry on a losing trade. 
For several years their capital has been 
regularly wasting ; during these years 
the maritime power of the country has 
sustained a considerable numerical de- 
cline, and a very formidable moral 
one. d 
These Liberals declared that the ap- 
lication of their opinions would con- 
er brilliant advantages on the Silk 
Trade. MP 
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What is the issue? Ever since it 
took effect, the Silk Trade has been in 
as ; for four successive years 
this by — a stranger to prose 
ity, and for the greater part of the 
een it has been in bitter distress. The 
property of the masters has been was- 
ting, and the workmen have been un- 
able to earn a sufficiency of necessaries. 
It has for some time been a frightful 
mass of loss, bankruptcy, hunger, na- 
ness, and misery. 

These Liberals declared that the ap- 

plawion of their opinions would con- 
similar advantages on the Glove 
Trade, the Lace Trade, &c. 
- What is the issue? The same as in 
the Silk Trade. 

These Liberals declared that the 
application of their opinions to these 
Interests and the Agricultural one, 
would benefit immensely the other in- 
terests of the country. 

What is the issue? Ever since it 
took effect, the other interests have en- 
dured more or less of suffering ; mas- 
ters have been unable to gain profits, 
and labourers to earn necessaries. 

These Liberals declared that the ap- 
plication of their opinions would in- 
crease prodigiously the comforts of the 
working classes. 

“What is the issue? It has produced 
such bitter sufferings amidst these 
as they never before experi- 
enced. It has so greatly reduced wages, 


that when they can procure employ-. 


ment they cannot earn a sufficiency 
for their support ; and to a large ex- 
tent it has destroyed employment. 
For four successive years the labour- 
ing orders have been in infinitely more 
distressed and indigent circumstances, 
than they were ever before in for a 
like term since the present generation 
came into being. Such a mass of want 
and wretchedness is now to be found 
among them, as the oldest man living 
never before witnessed. | 

These Liberals declared, that the 
application of their opinions touching 
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** scientific education,” and trade, 
would make the body of the people 
highly intelligent and moral. 

at is the issue? Infidelity, 
wickedness, vice, and crime, have in- 
creased amidst the body of the people 
in a most deplorable manner. ; 

These Liberals declared, that the 
application of their opinions would 
benefit incalculably the general inte- 
rests of the empire. 

What is the issue ? The population, 
as a whole, has been for nearly four 

ears in far worse circumstances than 
it was ever in previously. Pauperi 
and want have been alarmingly increa- 
sed. The revenue declines in spite of 
the increase of population—public mo- 
rals have sustained portentous injury— 

blic spirit is destroyed—the coun 

as lost its veneration for its laws an 
institutions—the foundations of the 
monarchy and constitution have been 
taken away—the Church is in danger 
of overthrow— Government isno longer. 
confided in—the lower classes are ar« 
rayed against the upper ones—the com- 
munity is severed from its rulers—and 
the empire is surrounded with every 
thing which can contribute to its ruin 
and dismemberment. 

Are we tracing the history of dunces 
and maniacs, of plunderers and trait- 
ors—of men labouring to produce pube 
lic ruin, and to make themselves a 
scourge to ayy U Are we sketching 
the progress of the principles of folly 
and madness, confiscation and robbery, 
infidelity and profligacy, vice and crime 
—treason, convulsion, anarchy, and 
civil war? The questions must be an- 
swered by others; we are at any rate 
stating naked facts touching the men 
and their opinions, who now really 
rule the British empire.’ We are. of 
course not speaking of the nominal Mi- 
nisters, but of the men by whom the 
Ministers and the empire are in reality 
ruled. 

Is there then no call for effort? Is 
CHANGE WHOLLY NEEDLESS ? 
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The Life of General the Earl of Peter- 
borough. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Small 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron, including his Correspondence 
with his Friends, and Journals of his own 
La and Opinions. In4to. By Thomas 


The The Laft of Sir Ieanc Newton. ° ° By Da-. 
vid Brewster, LL.D. 1 vol. small 8vo. 
The Life of Julius Cesar. By the Rev. 
John Williams, M.A., F. RSE, Vicar of 
Lam , and Rector of the Edin 
A y, and Author of the Life of Alex. 
ander the Great. 1 vol. small 8vo. ; 
The History of the Jews. By the Rev. ~ 


- H. H. Milman, Author of the Fall of Je. 


rusalem. In$ vols. small 8vo. Mlustrated 
with original Maps and numerous W ood- 
cu 


ts. 
The Ancient. Geography of Asia to the 
West of the Gates, and as con- 
nected with the te of the Ten Thou- 
sand and the ay ana Alexander, il. 
lustrated. By the Rev. John Williams, 
A.M., F.R.S.E:, Vicar of Lampeter, Car- “ 
diganshire. 8vo. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


‘ May, 1829. 
Brevet. Maj. Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith, K-C.B, 
: ' Lt. Gen. in East Indies 


» 1859 
Bul- 


aK Hackett, from h. 18 Dr. Cor. 
vice Miller, 2 Dr n 23 do. 


ouat, M.D. from wey 


Job, dead 
MBsker, Tee nn) ga. 
S. Blakelock, Cor. by purch. vice 


As Sua don, from 54 F, As. Surg. 
vice Brydon, fiom 54. As, 8 


bean eye. = 


16 do. 

Li Correthore, Capt do. 
ae aie Ls ty ar toe 
— Vv a 
‘ae 16 do, 

H. T. M‘Crea, Ens. 15 dow 
T. Gravatt, Ens. by purch. vice Wal- 


$ 


essere 


| E 
Fsebaeesieesl 


free? 


48°F. 
49 


Cork egt. Li Bagenal, 29 F. Capt: 
a om a 
Brahen, dead 


Capt. Grant, 


from h.p. Gren. Gas. Capt. 
viee Wilson, ore 
Stean, 


16 April 


im 
gt, Leth, Grom bp. Capt. ‘vice J. 
LL, ret. 2do. 


Ens. Daniell, Lt. vice Stean igo 
H..G. Hart, Ens. 

Lt. Simpson, “~- viee Stean 3 
Ens, as from h. p. wat 


1 fees Capt. by purch. vice Fores 
m: + 9 23 doi 


pay. diff. ented G. Hervey oer 
Lt. Pender, from 14 -F. Capt. — 
vice ret. 


ry 22 May 
th OP eg BAe 
== Capt. by purch. viee Buller, 


Ens’ Wyatt, Lt. 

C. Durnford, Ens. 

As. Surg. Lorimer, from h. p. 
Bn. ry Surg. viee Elligott, h. 

Maj. Hon. R. Molyneux, 
by purch. vice Lt. Col. Burslem, 


Cc Snow, 
4 erg 65 F. Capt, 
Ens. Wypbrants, Lt. by Pune o do. 


Drew, ret. 
Hon. AG. Stuart, Ens 
a a mae Capt. by purch, a 


F go 
reef 


Se SSRE 


Daniell, ret. 
Lt. Mackensie, from ret. full pay Some 
persand Miners, oe sae 
reverts to former h. 

melee mie. Oy Be 


A 


= 

Lt. Garsiin, from. Ceyi. Regt. 35 Mey, 
Dwyer, h. p. rec. diff. 

Pa » from 97 F. Pay. wid 


1 Ae Sete io 8 Fe Las viet 
sconces 


16 dos: 
Lt. Fawkes, from h. p. Lt. 
vice 


ao F. 
Ens. 18 F, Lt. vice 
Drecht, Ts 





1929..] 


Ordnance Department. 


R. Art. oh Tee ee BA, vice Gs Gries, 
R. Eng. ee Te Ape. 


Capt, Teens, feos} atest Insp. of Mil 
in Jonian Islands, vice Wall, bh. p. rec. diff. 
30 Apr. 1829 


Hospital Staff. 
Map hat, DoD, fem, sate. to 


April, 1829 
Unatinnhet- 


be Etetnonts Infantry rchase, 
Ens, Way, from 18 hd - a te y, 1829 
Cor. Fawkes, from is. r AA do. 


= Full é liga Raginen! of Of the Line, 
pon Conmsion te daed . 


tw the year 1809, 
1826. 


inet the General ‘Order of the th Dec. 
Infant: 
Lt Emalie, from Ceyl: ¥ 22 May, 1829 
Exchanges. 
‘ol, Sir W. P. De Bathe, 53 F. rec. diff. with 
tel € Ly 
F. Stovin, 90 a Lt.-Col. Lord G. 


w. Russell, h. p- 
Maj. Mill, 78 F.. ree. Adams, h. 
a Rite, 4 De 


WSs ae with Cope, Howstoak 

— steuart, 53 F, ree. diff with Capt. Bald- 
win, h. ‘p. 

wee 67 F. rec. diff. with:Capt. 


Bin Duval, 81 F. Bag og berg me whee 3 
eee al Se Ome o eam Ty 
7 ae Ere estmacott, h. 

* Gds, rec. diff. with Capt 


""Kitox, h. p. 
—_—_— Pickwick, 8 F. rec, diff. with Capt. Kenyon, 


h. 
L 55 F. with Lieut. Peck, h. 
Canad. Fene. » 
Ta RED et, Hees hp 
yt , 1 W. LR. with Lieut. Irvine, h. p. 
2d Ligut. Lloyd, Rifle Brig. with Ens. Hon. W. 
F. 

——— Newton, Rifle Brig, with Cot. Belson, h. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. — 
Colonel. - 

Burslem, 67 F. 

Lieut.-Coloneis. 
Baker, 14 Dr. : 
Dickens, R. 


Lalor, h. p. 
Rutter, hp 44 F. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Wood, h: p cree eB ES . 
Mansfield, 22 F. 


‘Master. 
Cancelled. 
2d Lt. Fitz Herbert, 60 F. 
Ens. Langmead, 


|, 64 F. 
Deaths. 
General. 


Lord Harris, G.C.B. 73 F. ‘Lt.-Gov. of Dumbar- 
ton Castle, Feversham -19 May 1829 


Dalrymple, 30 F. 9 Jan. 
Macpherson, late 4 R. Vet. Bn. Upper Canada 


25 Feb. 
Martin, h. p. 2 Lt. Inf. K. G. L. Hanover y" 
Maj. . 
Cameron, late 8 R. Vet. Bn. Perth 29 Apr. 


Captains. 
Hon. H. St, C, BARinn, Colt, Sheath, Totes 
Mann, 30 F. Madras Dee 


10 Feb, 1829 


Breton 
wal 18 Noy. 1828 


Snoad, hp. 19 Dr. 23 Jan. 1829 


Frost, h. p. U 


hap. 2 Prov. Bu. of Mil. 


Mitchell, h..p. Newf, Fenc. 
‘Thompson, 13F 5a 
Fragen. >. 2.98 £. 
M‘Pherson, h. p. 101 F. 


Boyd, 3 F. 


Jenkins, h. p. 4 F. 

Tait, be p. Dumfries Fene. Leith 
Commissariat Dep. _ 

Raster cept, 


Dec, 28 
13 Dr, : 
Surg. Job, n 15, amin 
Apot, Macdonald, Corfu 
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Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


June, 1829. 


F. Gen. Sir F. Adam, K.C.B, Col. vice 
" Meh oeicd Harris, deed 22 May 1829 


Garrisons. 
Gen. T. Lord Page any B G.C.B. Gov. of of 
Dumbarton Castle, vice ii a 
22 May 1829 
Memorandum. . 

The Half- the undermentioned Officers has 
been their receiving a commuted 
allowance for their Commissions. 

From 25th December, 1828, inclusive. 
com) — =~ eae rae 

From 25th March, 1829, inclusive. 
Ens. Bramley, Unattached. 

From 16th June, 1829, inclusive. 
res ee, oe 
a ar Bt. of Mil 
—— Bunworth, 44 
Cor. D’ Arey 15 Dr. 

" em ¥ 

— Ward, 59F. 

—— Brown, 60 F. 

Deaths. 
Lieutenant-General. 
Griffith, Capt. of Yarmouth Castle 31 May 1829 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Hardinge, 99 F. 
Hilton, 45 F. Madras 
Lord, late R. Inv. 

Mann, 30 F. Madras 

Stewart, 89 F 

Kenah, h. p. 104 F. 
Lieutenants. 

Anson, ‘ey 

Steward, 1 

tn canal ik 


Ford, do. 
3 Fat Sea 


10 
Gilland, late 4 Royal Vet. Bat. Youal, — 
Shaw, h. p. 27 F. 8 May 
Rhynd, tp. 95. F. Jersey, 13 F. 
Byrne, h. p. 

Beale, h: p. 1 Prov. Bat. of Militia 14 May 1829 
Ensigns and 2d Lieutenants. 
Hutchins (Adj.) 13 F. a “t soldier, 

4 oS arn = 1 Dee. 182% 
..p- Unatt. 
ps h. p. Rifle Brigade 


ALPHABETICAL List or Scatcn BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 


May and 
Robert, merchant and druggist, Glasgow. 


a 


30th June, 1829, extracted 


from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


a Hugh, muslin-manufacturer, Paisley. 
Ss g, Hobert, sen., and dealer in fish and oil, 


The . 
Busby Cotton Someeny. and Thomas Lan- 


» merchant, — and Duncan M‘- 
Fariane, aiding at B the individual part- 





wanes MARRIAGES, 


Now. 27. AtPoiune Ri Wardlaw, of a daugh- 


Dee. 15, At sea, on board the East 

Calcutta, the lady of Alex. M 
17. at Kand ‘c'B. 7&h Highlane 
dy of Lieut.-Col. Archi 





AND DEATHS. 
10. At Seaside Place, near Aberdour, Mrs Philp, 


Esq. of a son 
— At Dublin, the Countess of Errol, of a 


- daughter. 


— At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. Lady Napier, 


da 
ay fe Bomar. aa = 


irs Brows, 36, Drummond Place, of 3 
Nh ty of ason. 
ale Hiemeat lady of Captain Patterson, 
ms refs Queen Street, the lady of Wm, Herries 
the lady of David Maitland 


eilour, of a da er. 
Place, me 


of a 


At 39, Great King Street, Mrs C. C. Ste- 
wart, of a son. : : 





1829. Birtha—Mi 


2% Mts Dauney, 14, Shandwick Place, of a 


son. ’ 
be — ‘At Edinburgh, the lady of William Plomer, 
@son. 
At Lisburn, Mrs Jonathan Richardson; of 


* SL At 62, Great King Street, Mrs Graham, of 
June 3. At Moffat House, Mrs Jardine, of a 


4. At Skaithmuir, Mrs Turnbull, of a son. 
Frederick Street, Mrs Rymer, of a son. 
t a So London, the wife 
Joseph Hume, pa Penn nb Fo ae 
5. At his house in Berkeley Street, Lon- 
don, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel idsay, of a 


— At 17, India Street, Mrs John Cadell, of a 


wk At 10, Inverle:th Place, Mrs George Yule, 
i ' 


son. 
his Kilmory, Argyleshire, the lad 

of Sir John Powlett Ord, Bart-of a daughter. 
— At 15, Anne Street, St. Bernards, Mrs Purves, 


ca 
8. At 5, St Vincent Street, Mrs Dickson, Of a 


1a 2, Grn Stent Str the Lady of Wi 
loch- Moidart, hem 4 sons. ¥ : 

11. At Costes Crescent, of John Len- 
nox Kincaid, Esq. of Antermony, &c. of a daugh- 


ter. 

12. Mrs Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square, of a 
son. 

— Mrs Mitchell, 33, St Bernard Crescent, of a 
son. 

13. At Rankeilour, the Lady of Frederick L, 
ney Refsnes 


Seott Moncrieff, of a son. 


- th, 
— At Ruchil, the Lady of William R. Robin- 
of Clermiston, of a daughter. 
Park, Burrowmuirhead, the 
Scott, Esq. 


a son. 
Street, the Lady of W. J. Fraser, 

Esq. of a 4 
— At Wermiston, Fifeshire, Mrs Lindsay, of a 


— 
16. At Edinburgh, Mrs J. Cockburn, of a son. 
19. At Newtimber 


of Walter Parry Hodges, Esq. 
21. At Edin Mr 
W-5: to leabelia, chdest a 


Johnston, 
of the late Mr 





gra yet 
i ie is 
all 
a a 
fi iif 


et 


i 


Ea 


133 


ay 


é 


i! 


ia: 
a 


iit 


ai 


11. Of 


the Cape de Verd Islands, on board the 









Thomas 
daughter 


John 


anadice, John Ogilvy, ' 





LUAU ad 
aL 
ad i ai i if ii 
Pi Ate 
acs 
eae cura 

4 has ce ag ge 


Hoteh- Dewar, relictof MrJames Dewar, builder in Edin- 


the late Richard 





sega tq mime 
HE 
, li 4 at gel r i; ile 3 
sad 1 tee a | 
al 
i Lui Wey 
a 


ii 


ce 








Christopher 

Colehester, in the 72d year of his 
ton of Mr Geo. ming Menzies. 
sgh ofthe tev. Mr Prowdloct, minisick of Aone 


= Wm. Edgeworth, 
— son of the celebratel R. L. vies. 


_, Si Robert, son of Dr James Pitcairn, No. 9, 
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wi Fi 
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